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M* gardener, whose opinion I realize, after the bills are paid (and 
r have come to respect, stated often before) that they have made 
the other day that he planned to take Contents for gross mistakes. The items may be 
a correspondence course in sales re- | Y good in themselves, but they do not 
sistance this winter. His reason for | O ‘to b er : 274 combine harmoniously. The next 
| this choice of winter diversion he | C ’ 9g / door neighbor may have spent only 
said was, “because slick salesmen are | a fraction of the sum you did, and 
Kennels | always selling me things that I don’t | Cower Design by Pierre Brissaud still has a home that is in good taste. 
ee. want, don’t need and can’t use.” The Bulletin Board. . . : So Ee What’s the answer to this? 
| And so this countryman, God bless | Water Within Walls—Dazvis, Dunlap HF , iiceeae Y, ie hitects 78 | Perhaps the first rule is never to 
him!, has his back up. He has clut- | Brooklets, Pools and Watercourses—By Naomi Sweet & Adolph | furnish a house at one fell swoop. 
S & tered his house and his living with | Meyer... . 4) Se So! >, Ee Do it gradually. Study each room 
DS all manner of things that he bought | The Astonishing tenis en Bric-@-Brac . : . See ere 84 | and buy only the necessary pieces to 
because he couldn’t resist the solici- | Normandy or Provence?—Frank J. Forster, Architect. . . 85 | start with. If you are in doubt, hire 
odes tations of glib-tongued solicitors. For | Recognizing the Fraudulent Antique—By Edmond Haraucourt. 86 | a decorator’s services. If you don’t 
s the last and final time—when he | Ways of Using Tiles In Decoration . . 8&8 | know values in carpeting, furniture 
a had subscribed for those Letters of | Lady Templetown’s Designs for Wedge vood—By Gar duer Te all 90 | and curtain fabrics avail yourself of 
? the Presidents in fourteen volumes | House & Garden’s Fall Planting Guide. . . . . . . . 92 | the knowledge of these things which 
he had been taken in. Pity the sales- fas Ticds Ce eee ee ot ae every good decorator commands. 
man ‘who approaches his doorstep | The Care of Fine Furniture—By Elizabeth Hallam Bohn. . 96 The fee you pay the decorator will 
chers | next Spring, after he has mastered | 4 Little Portfolio of Good er ee Foster Wright, be an insurance against mistakes. 
nd com- | that course in sales resistance! Decorator . . Re Sp eke The second rule is to acquaint 
Sudee | Sooner or later every one of us | The Later Styles of English Fixture ally. Mr. & Mrs. G. Glen yourself with the way these deco- 
oe) feels that way. Sooner or later each | © ae aC itwike ar — SRR ys rators create interiors, to study the 
Puppies of us buys the Letters of the Presi- | Occasional Tables and Their ‘Settings bo Ai kee filers pictures of rooms they assemble, 
ote wd dents in fourteen volumes. In an un- | Interior Architecture of the Federal Ere-=By “Edward S. visualize the furniture groupings 
INELS guarded or weak moment we capitu- | OOO sm aM : PE re ee and the color schemes, and in this 
” late to the slick arguments of the A Spacious Tennis Court Soom ES, Gordun Abbott, way catch their viewpoint and an 
high-powered salesmen. With a sigh Decorator . . eee understanding of their technique. 
| of relief, we sign our name on the A Great Gardener and His Garden—By Louise Beebe Wilder . . 108 Your time is wasted if you study 
i | dotted line. And when the merchan- Woody Plants for Seashore Gardens—By E. H. Wilson, V. M. H. 110 poor and cheap work. Only the crea- 
IERS | dise appears, we wonder what man- Featuring Tulips in May—By Dorothy Hammond. . . . . 112 tions of the best decorators are of 
~ Loval| ner of imbecile we were to have The Orchard on the Wall—By Irene Davison. . . . . . 114 any service. There are more ideas to 
pte ordered it. We didn’t need it, didn’t Pages From A Garden Diary—By Richardson Wright . . . 115 be gleaned from good work than 
| want it, can’t use it. We reproach In A Roman Villa Garden—By Norman T. Newton. . . . 116 from poor, more applicable -sug- 
+ | ourselves for being so wasteful. A French Farmhouse In An American Suburb—By Frank J. gestions in the expensive interior 
‘oHI0| There are literally millions frit- Forster, Architect . . 117 than in one where the purse was 
tered away each year in this ignorant Bringing New Life to Old Tibore—By Harriet Sisson Gillespie 120 limited. People have a fallacious 
—s and blind buying, and in no class An Architect of the Romantic Era—By Richard H. Pratt. . . 122 notion that because a room was ex- 
of spending is it more prevalent The Best of the Herbaceous Peonies—By Florence B, Robinson . 124 pensive it is useless for them to 
SRS than in furnishing a home. Hun- Marietta Marks the is, PRS Be Se ae a EA study it. They would sooner listen 
TERS: dreds of people plunge ahead into Memorial ef Utnadly and Beauly .2 . 2 en Oe to the glib salesman than to the ripe 
the whirl of chairs and rugs and The Cia ae ees meaneear . ka oe es gg oe es wisdom of experience. They buy the 
} curtains, buy right and left, spend Modern’ Wale Famer Cestmur eo re eS Letters of the Presidents in four- 
ia Be staggering sums of money, and then The Gardener's Calendar. . oR 2 Saag, aa ee ee reen volumes—because they are cheap, 
lyn, N.Y.) — - ——$_—— — _ iain 
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Chocolates that concentrate the rare riches of the 


Spanish Main. Found in the pictured package of 
PLEASURE ISLAND—and brought home to you 


at the nearest store selected to sell 


PLEASURE ‘ISLAND 
CHOCOLATES 
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HE sources of inspiration for American 

house architecture are so many that one is 
reminded of the old line, “Where the bee sips, 
there sip 1.” Our own past will always be a fruit- 
ful source, but that past is immensely varied, 
ranging as it does from the primitive houses of 
Colonial New England to the Georgian houses of 
a later date and on into the Classic Revival that 
extended into the 50’s of the last century. The 
English cottage, too, is a standard inspiration. Of 
recent years we have been drawing on Spain and 
Italy, especially for houses to be built on the 
Pacific Coast, and in the far South. The South- 
west has its own native adobe of Indian inspira- 
tion which fits its environment beautifully. The 
native houses of the north African shore are also 
lending ideas for homes to be constructed in our 
warm climate zones. 

Just now interest in other sections of the coun- 
try turns to France—the French countryside and 
the small French town of the Directoire era. 
From Provence as well as from Normandy our 
architects are seeking designs to apply to the 
American scene, and excellently are they applying 
them. Others are going to the smaller town houses 
such as you find at Versailles and the suburbs of 


the historic cities, 


HE novice among gardeners is often an- 

noyed by the way his more accomplished 
brothers insist on using botanical names for flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs. He—often it is she—re- 
marks that the good, old-fashioned names should 
be used, and not these high-falutin’ and teeth- 
cracking titles. For a matter of fact, botanical 
Latin is the Esperanto of gardeners and the so- 
called common name has such infinite variations 
that they change with every locality. Some years 
ago students of this subject went about the various 
shires of England setting down these common 
names. Their findings were bewildering. For the 
Viola tricolor, they record thirty-seven, for the 
Digitalis, seventy-one, for Centaurea, fifty-five. 
And so on through a long line of familiar flowers 
of garden and meadow and roadside. 


N the September issue we spoke of English 

Regency decoration, a period that is attracting 
interest today. This style left its mark not only on 
furnishings, but also on the architecture of the 
time. It extended from the late 18th Century into 
the early 19th. It was a period of strict economy. 
Wars had sapped the public purse. People were 
obliged to make the most of their limited means. 
So architects designed houses of which the walls 
were made of inexpensive materials, and then 
covered their economies with stucco. They used 
cast iron instead of wrought iron because cast 
iron was cheaper. Although they loathed France, 
people of discernment and architects generally 
copied French. styles. 

The names that carried weight in this era were 
Henry Halland, John Papworth, Robert Milne, 
Robert Foulston, S. P. Cockerell (in whose office 
was trained H. H. Latroble, who later came to 
America and helped remodel the old capitol in 
Washington and was Surveyor of Public Buildings 
under Jefferson, who, incidentally, knew a good 
architect when he saw one), and Sir John Nash, 
who designed the old Regent Street in London, 
which was recently demolished to make way for 
more modern buildings, 




















an Index of House & 


eo. six months 

Garden is published and readers who wish 
to bind their issues may have this on application. 
Likewise our subscribers will be pleased to learn 
that the contents of previous issues of House & 
Garden can be found by consulting the Readers’ 
Guide in any library. 


N our last comment on some American cities we 

said what we had to say about Los Angeles. 
We now leap the intervening miles and come to 
Santa Fé, a town rich in frontier history that, 
of late years, has been discovered by artists and 
adopted as their home. 

Santa Fé’s contribution to American native 
architecture is the adobe house, made of sun-baked 
brick plastered over with clay, a simple and 
straight-forward building that leaves its beams ex- 
posed, and, in every way, is a product of its soil. 
Alas, there are those who try to improve on this 
native artless artistry. The curved roof lines, 
made by the plastering of the brick, they orna- 
ment as though cut with one of those things 
you use to trim the crusts of pies. The vegas or 
exposed beam ends are faked. Fortunately Santa Fé 
has citizens who have studied the adobe style with 
thoroughness, and if their influence can be exerted 
in the right places they may be able to keep this 
native design unspoiled. For the charm of Santa 
Fé lies in this artlessness. It is not a go-getter town, 
not the mecca of the high-speed American. Life 
flows on there gently and with an enviable peace. 
The salvation of such a lovely spot lies in the 
fact that its people realize the danger of alleged 
“improvements.” It is difficult, in hectic America, 
to be simple—to live simply and close to the soil, 
to have few wants save health and sunshine, to 
carry on the kindly traditions of an old place. 
In Santa Fé this life is possible. We envy the 
people who live there, envy them their mountains 
and their broad mesas and their old houses fash- 


ioned out of soil. 


HOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES, an English 
poet of the last century, was author of these 
pleasant lines: 
The earth may open, and the sea o’erwhelm— 
Many the ways, the little home is one; 
Thither the courser leads, thither the helm, 
And at one gate we meet when all is done. 


77 


E have heard of men who made their live- 

lihood shooting wormholes into furniture 
and with that legend we were resting contentedly 
when along comes a volume devoted to an ex- 
haustive study of worms in furniture and struc- 
tural timber. This furniture beetle may be Xesto- 
bium or Anabium, the Greater or Lesser Death- 
Watch Beetle, and against it warfare can be 
successfully waged by simple means. June, it ap- 
pears, is the month this bothersome pest chooses 
to go her rounds laying eggs, so June is the month 
to deal the coup de grace. Put the furniture out on 
the lawn, says this authority (John Girdwood— 
an excellent name for a writer on this subject!), 
wash out the wormholes with turpentine and then 
fill them with beeswax. The worm-eaten wood, 
it appears, must be thoroughly saturated with the 
turpentine. The treatment is equally applicable 
to a chair leg or the roof of a cathedral. 


N Rhodesia some years ago was found a metal 

that in hardness came dangerously near to the 
reputation held by the diamond. It was named 
Chromium. Today it is used on motor car parts 
that are subject to heavy strain or much wear, 
in battleship armor, and it is the metal that makes 
stainless steel possible. Lately it has been applied 
to such necessary things as kitchen and bathroom 
fixtures, which are forever getting tarnished and 
dull. Plated with Chromium, they remain bright 
and shining and require only an occasional wip- 
ing off with a cloth. Since it also resists acid and 
steam, fumes, salt air and salt water, the possi- 
bilities and places for its use seem endless, 


LD DOC LEMMON SAYS: “?Tain’t noth- 

in’ special to look at, as ye see it from down 
on the valley road, Bald Hill ain’t—just a round- 
ish, bareheaded knob with a couple dozen scattered 
Cedars raisin’ p’inted tops above the short, dry 
grass. Only when ye’ve clim the barway on one o’ 
these smoky October afternoons, worked through 
the lower fringe o’ White Birches an’ fin’ly made 
the grade to the top d’ye reelize why the old- 
timers named it Forty Mile. 

“Set down on the warm gray lap o’ the big 
rock we call Gran’pap’s Chair an’ look off to the 
s'uth’ard. Right away ev’rythin’s a paintin’, like 
—yaller o’ Birch an’ Hick’ry, red o’ Shumac an’ 
Gum an’ Pepperidge, blue o’ the sky. Away, ’way 
off—so fur thet it looks like a sliver o’ silver in 
some other world—the Lake makes a thin, shiny 
line at the foot o’ the faint cloud thet’s the Platte- 
kill Range. An’ over it all lies a warm, sleepy 
haze thet kind o” softens the edges an draws ’em 
one into tother. 

“How still it is! Seems like plowin’ an’ milkin’ 
the cows an’ drivin’ over to The Corners for a 
basket o’ vittles never hed been an’ never will be 
ag’in. The world’s asleep, layin’ so quiet under 
the soft, light blanket o’ the sunshine. Asleep like 
a child—healthy an’ tanned an’ without no dreams. 
Then, out o’ the blue, a crow caws—once, twicet. 
A stir of air moves through the Maples an’ big 
golden flakes o” leaves settle to the ground with a 
sort 0’ sigh. An’ like a faint, spicy perfume ye git 
the smell o’? Nature wakin’ an’ goin’ about her 
business ag’in.” 
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WATER WITHIN WALLS 


The small pool that is in harmony with its surround- 
ings gives to the garden a completing touch that is like 
the high-light of a colorful painting. Within this small 
enclosure on the grounds of W, Pope Barney, Walling- 
ford, Pa., it satisfies the sense of sound as well as of 
sight. Davis, Dunlap & Barney, architects 
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BROOKLETS, 


Water that Moves 





POOLS AND WATERCOURSES 


to Any Garden Picture 





or Mirrors Brings Life and V artety 


NAOMI SWETT and ADOLPH MEYER 


MOUNTAIN creek dashing tur- 

bulently over mossy green rocks; a 
silvery stream trickling from a little rocky 
grotto into a shallow pool where birds come 
to bathe; a still, calm, lazy pond afloat 
with waxen Lilies may, through modern 
landscape architecture, be reproduced in 
your own city garden or country estate. 

For the small city garden a little bird 
bath or Lily pond is most readily adaptable, 
the latter not only bringing the charm of 
water itself to the garden, but permitting 


both Waterlilies and goldfish to thrive per- 
fectly in their natural element. 

The most simple way of introducing 
water into your garden picture is by means 
of the artificial ornamental bath which, be- 
ing a commercial production, is available 
in marble, clay pottery or various special 


Skilful landscaping can blend water 
into almost any setting. Here, every- 
thing but the native trees and shrubs 
has been introduced by the hand of man 


compositions, in the form of flat bowls to 
set into the lawn or goblet-shaped vessels 
supported by standards from 18” to 4 in 
height. If over 4” in depth a few stones 
should be placed here and there to serve as 
little bathing platforms. 

Far more interesting, however, is the 
natural bird bath, in its simplest form made 
to reproduce a little shallow woodland 
pool formed by water running over a 
miniature rock grotto. No city garden is 
too small for this type of bath, which may 
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home of R. H. Cochran, New Rochelle, There are times when the water feature should be 

ellent use has been made of water for natural- secluded among evergreens and a few deciduous shrubs 

ts. Particularly successful is the treatment of so that one comes upon it with a feeling of pleasant 

| edges. Thornley Martin, landscape architect surprise. Witness this quiet nook in the Cochran garden 
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(Top) Even though hidden by foliage masses, a water 
feature makes possible for the garden many plants that 
otherwise would not succeed. Ferns and water grasses have 
thus been introduced near the Cochran Grape arbor 


Close to the arbor shown at the top of the page is this 
clear pool with its clustering Rhododendrons, Junipers, 
Pines, Arborvitas and deciduous shrubs and low trees. 
In late spring it is alight with clusters of German Iris 
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Waterlilies like 
full exposure to 
sunlight and still 
or, at the 
slowly moving 
water. A few gold- 
fish will do much 
to keep the pool 


clean, and 


most, 


fi éé 


from mosquitoes 


Let the brooklet 
issue froma bow- 
Ferns and 
Arborvita, give it 
a rock to tinkle 
over between banks 
set with Japanese 
Iris, and you have 
done the garden 
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be nestled in a clump of shrubbery facing 
the lawn, against a bank or built up hillock 
where a tiny stream of water may be piped 
among a few mossy old honeycombed 
rocks with a drop of about 2’ to the shal- 
low pool below. When surrounded with 
Ferns, rock plants and perhaps a few water 
Iris, the birds themselves will never sus- 
pect that the bath is an artificial one. 

A double water fall effect gives an oppor- 
tunity for the upper pool to form a bird 
bath, and the lower one a Lily and fish 
Not only for their scintillating 
flashes of red and gold color are the gold- 
fish valuable to your garden, but more 
important still, they are a sure means of 


pond, 


banishing mosquitoes. ‘The water is the 
natural breeding place for these trouble- 
some pests. The goldfish lie in wait for 
them when they alight to lay their millions 
of eggs and at once do away with them 
and their progeny alike. 

There are dozens of interesting ways of 
making natural bird baths, another type of 
which is built on level ground where the 
water trickles like a natural spring through 
some gravel, or from between two rocks. 

Only natural, moss-covered rocks should 
be used around bird baths, which should 
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have a flooring of a rich mixture of con- 
crete made in proportions of three parts 
cement, five of gravel and two parts sand, ne ey 
By placing the rocks in irregular positions fines of alittle bay 
in the fresh cement, and filling the crevices i the garden of 
Frank R. Kimber- 
ly, Greenwich, 
3 : — Conn., a pool re- 
element of natural charm. Drainage for — fects the surround- 


between with finishing cement the same 
color as the rocks, the effect has every 


> 


such a bath or pond may be secured by ing plants. Thorn- 
2” or 3” pipe into the pool and /ey Martin, 


landscape architect 


fitting a 
connecting it with a nearby main drain; 
or, where it is difficult to make such a con- 
nection, a very satisfactory outlet area may 
be dug to one side of the pond and filled 
W ith rocks or old concrete blocks. The 
natural bird bath may be made deeper than 
the artificial one, since a few mossy rocks 
placed on the floor will give natural foot- || ., 

: The ideal arrange- 
; ment for the na- 
important to have the margins shallow so —jyralistic water 


hold for the morning dip. In all cases it is 


that the bathers can wade in gradually. feature is a stream- 

ry. ° ; ] , ee 

Ihe more spectacular Lily pond, con- ‘# that broadens 
1OW and then wto 
irregular pools 
; . : margined with na- 
impression that running water is a require- _five plants and dot- 
ment in keeping a Lily pond pure. Plant ‘e¢ withWaterlilies 
life especially adapted to pond growth 


makes a natural purifier. x 
(Continued on page 202) yy 
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trary to general belief, does not call for 
increased water bills, for it is a mistaken 
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le years of the last century when Sarah Hale was 


Lady’s Book 


for the delight and instruction 


of the female world (what time she wasn’t writing such poems as 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb”) she became high priestess of a singu- 
lar cult—the cult of ugly and tremendous trifles. 

The Victorian Era had settled itself upon mankind for a long 


tay, n | V ctorian was unc halle need, But even before this 
,~ in | rance, the trifle h id assumed large proportions. Follow- 
| ous XVth’s epor h | rench artists had devoted themselves to 


bronze 4 


taste 


ceramics and such, but as the years 


fiirr ’ 
turning , 


out ¢ xqu site 


na ed they descended into a de idence that was abysmal. Mean- 


time, in England also, potters and designers of ceramics found a 
paving livelihood in creating little ornaments. So whether in a 

ndid or a debased form, whether the taste led to bronzes and 
the figurines of Sévres or to glass jars pasted over with cut-out 


tures and varnished ( Potichimanie this absurd art was called), 


the taste for ornament was upon the world and it became a definite 
l " of sc ial history. 
We are accustomed to speak of the latter years of this era in 


the same apologetic terms that some people use in referring to the 
Middle Ages. It was a dark time in taste, and for a while we tried 
to forget that we had such 
to the age 


. blot on our esthetic ’scutcheon. Re- 
ction of trifling ornament set in with a vengeance. 
here cleaning. We became ascetic. When 


Oscar Wilde was here lecturing in the 80’s he criticised American 


was a grand hous 


homes for being so barren. 


( NCE more the cycle has turned. Whether it came as an after- 
math of the War, or in tl 

of tremendous trifles is back upon us again. It is now in full flood. 

W he 


or cy nin roadside 


he natural course of events, the age 


rever you go—in the shops of spec ialists, in department stores 


tea rooms—you are soon in a welter of amus- 
nd inconsequential ornaments. This return to bric-a-brac is 
astonishing. 

Garniture of the trifling sort is an indication of luxury. When 
times are hard people cannot afford to waste their money on 
trifles; they buy necessities and are thankful to get them. But so 
oon as economic pressure lifts, the frivolous and wanton air, as 
Samuel Pepys calls it, takes its place in their lives and becomes a 
marked influence. They luxuriate in trifling and trifles. It gives 
them a sense of security, success and optimism to buy things they 
don’t need, to be able to afford things because they are new or 
catch their fancy. It is the Cavalier spirit of taste in contrast to 
the Puritan. 

This taste is expressing itself in amusing forms. In the gallery 
les trifling items of French art are being snapped up by the 
discerning. Every steamer that comes in is loaded with travel-tired 
tourists who have had an immensely good time parting with their 
money for bibelots of all sorts. Likewise the rage for cottage 
ornaments has built up a tremendous commerce in them. Cheap 
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RETURN TO BRIC-A-BRAC 


Age of Tremendous Trifles Is On Us Again and We Luxurtate In 


Amusing and Useless Ornamentation 


stuff made for the homes of gardeners, washerwomen and such 
is being “collected” and displayed proudly in our $50,000 
country “cottages”. Many of them have neither beauty nor value. 
They were cheap cottage ornaments in the beginning and they 
always will be cheap cottage ornaments. Like the leopard, the 
crude prints of Currier & Ives can never change their ugly spots. 
Considering their origin, the rage for these crude, cheap and 
primitive ornaments is nothing short of ridiculous except we view 
it in the light of the frivolous and wanton air. 


HE great gusto for these trifles, whether they be china, wood, 

bronze, tin or prints, has created a competitive commerce be- 
tween the trifles made here and the trifles made abroad. Yankee 
ingenuity is pitted against the ingenuity of France, England, 
Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. And whereas in the old days 
the artists of France and these other countries may have striven to 
make their trifles into things of beauty, many manufacturers are 
now making them into things of inconsequence and ugliness. 

Here is where discernment is required. For the race is on not 
only between the manufacturers of these trifles, but between the 
trifles themselves, between the really good things and the primitive 
and cheap. People of taste, people who have genuine appreciation 
of beauty and artistic values, will never hesitate which to buy. 
The pity is that not all purchasers are so endowed. If we do not 
exercise discernment, our homes will soon become cluttered with 
all manner of useless junk, and the dark age of tremendous trifles 
will be on us again. 


LREADY there are indications that a reaction has set in. 

Whether we like it or not, we must concede the fact that 
Modernist decoration is leveling its lance at the superfluous in orna- 
ment. It is the sworn foe of the sort of garniture that decked the 
Victorian house and is fast decking ours today. 

With a great deal of the Orient in its blood, Modernism is 
concentrating ornament in a few objects. Its rooms are often stark 
and bare. Whether it be in design or color—and both are pro- 
nounced in the Modernist interior—it sedulously avoids the multi- 
tude of small objects that we have come to look upon as necessary 
accessories. It uses pictures, but these pictures are few and of 
pronounced merit or striking character. It uses little ornaments, 
but these are limited in number and of unusual design. Nor, since 
such rooms are far from inexpensive, can the Modernist interior be 
said to represent a Puritan taste; rather it represents a peculiar form 
of selection in decoration which is trying to interpret the spirit of 
our times. It has, ina way, the bitter coldness of a modern machine. 
It is direct. It is striking. For some tastes it is satisfactory. 

What Sarah Hale would have said of it in Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, we cannot even surmise. The poor dear would probably 
have gone into a frenzy and devised uglier and more terribly tre- 
mendous trifles. 
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Gillies 


NORMANDY OR PROVENCE? 


It might be in Normandy or perhaps in Provence, 
this quaint French farmhouse, with the dovecote in the 
gable end of its porch. Nothing so romantic. It is in 
Forest Hills, L. I., the home of E. C. Duble, of which 
Frank J. Forster was architect. And it is indicative of the 
trend architectural taste is taking. Other views are 
found on pages 117, 118 and 119 
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A triptych, said to 
have belonged 
Catherine de Medi- 
ci, which for many 
years was held by 
the Cluny Museum 
to be authentic. Its 
anachronisms were 
finally detected by 
the author 





RECOGNIZING THE FRAUDULENT ANTIQUE 


A Vast Amount of Scholarship Is Often Required To Detect 


Mistakes Made By the Master-Fakers 


HOSE who have nev 
kind of work have no idea what a 


r practiced this 


pleasure it is to unmask a false piece. It 
ilmost becomes a sport, and the joy one 
finds therein is easily comparable to that 
of the huntsman or the detective who, find- 
ing his trail, eagerly follows it up, baffles 
his adversary’s cunning and then finally 
tracks him to his lair. 

No matter how clever the execution of 
a “fake” piece, there is always some one 
point that has been neglected: some little 
technical detail, a misconception of custom, 
or an historical error, which is either beyond 
the knowledge of the crook or else has 
escaped his attention. There exist a great 
many clever artists who excel in the art of 
making faithful copies, and the spurious 
objects thus obtained are the most difficult 
to recognize, granted, of course, that the 
author has been content to slavishly repro- 
duce the given model without changing 
even the slightest detail. But as soon as he 
begins to introduce the merest personal 
touch, he is almost certain to commit a fault 
that will in the end betray him. 

There are two methods prescribed for 


EDMOND HARAUCOURT 


discovering false pieces: the first belongs 
to technicians, the second to experts. The 
former are specialists who themselves prac- 
tice an art or a métier, who know all its 
secrets by heart, have made a study of the 
processes employed by their confréres in 
centuries past, the tools that they used and 
the materials they utilized. But the pro- 
ficiency of such people is usually limited to 
their own trade: the cleverest of enamelers 
can rarely tell you anything about a tapestry ; 
the ablest sculptor will stand tongue-tied 
before a piece of stained glass. 

The competence of experts is naturally 
of vaster scope. It necessitates a certain 
amount of technical knowledge acquired 
easily enough in schools of applied art or 
found condensed in diverse manuals on the 
subject. These elementary notions devel- 
oped by practice, by the habit of handling 
and scrutinizing objects, and aided by a 
naturally instinctive flair, often permit ar- 
riving at a semi-certitude, but alas, may 
also lead to doubt and error. 

To be complete and efficacious, the science 
of experts must be based on a very general 
erudition, on a profound knowledge of 


history; above all the history of manners, 
customs and ideas in their evolution 
throughout the ages. For the makers of 
spurious pieces may be very clever in the 
actual material execution of an object, and 
yet err by ignorance of those precise details 
the expert must possess, if he wishes to prove 
the lie. It is also necessary that this ency- 
clopedic documentation be accompanied by 
a natural inclination to ponder over the data 
furnished by the knowledge of history. The 
perfect expert ought to be not only a his- 
torian but also a psychologist and a logiciz an. 
We shall now see why. 

It is evident that if someone were fool 
enough to launch onto the antique market 
an automobile having belonged to Louis 
XIV, or the aeroplane of Napoleon I, so 
clumsy an attempt at hoodwinking the pub- 
lic would be greeted by shouts of laughter; 
and this because everyone knows that auto- 
mobiles and ae roplanes are recent inven- 
tions. But few people realize how often 
the makers of false antiques offer to col- 
lectors and even to museums anachronisms 
quite equivalent to the two first mentioned ! 
And yet no one ever seems to notice them. 
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What is the reason for this? 
It is simply because the anach- 
ronism harks back to bye- 
gone times, and neither the 
purchaser, the expert, nor the 
fraud-maker himself really 
knows what were the customs 
and habits of the period which 
s in question. 
a 
rather voluminous package was 
ushered into my office. Open- 
ing it with every possible pre- 


One day a lady carrying 


caution, she revealed to my 
admiring gaze a superb piece 
that would have drawn tears 
of envy from an antique deal- 
er. It was a group in ham- 
mered and repoussé silver, re- 
markably pure in style, perfect 
in execution; two figures on a 
stand measuring about fifteen 
inches in height. It represented 
a bearded man, his hands 
folded and protruding from 
beneath an ample royal robe, 
kneeling before a_ standing 
figure, angelic in type, with 
curly hair, about to place the 
ducal crown upon the former’s head. On 
the stand, whose decoration was engraved, 
three quadrilobes enframed the three letters 
H. D. N. The type of physiognomy and 
the style of the folds in the drapery in- 
dicated beyond a doubt a chef d@auvre of 
French art, dating from the end of the 
13th or perhaps about the beginning of 
the 14th Century. 

The lady watched my admiration of this 
objet dart with delight. 

“Tt’s a masterpiece, Monsieur, isn’t it?’ 

“Tncontestably. What price are you ask- 
for it?” 
‘Thirty thousand francs.” 
“That is too cheap. Fifty thousand 
say even a_ hundred 


bd 


in 


yr 
‘ 





pounds sterling 


1 lock in chased iron work showing 

the entwined initials of Henry II 

and Diane de Poitiers. This same de- 

vice is found on the frame of the 
triptych opposite 





The front and side views of a statuette 

in repoussé silver, representing the 

coronation of a Duke of Normandy. 

An angel of the 13th Century, crown- 

ing a king (which angels never did) 
of the 14th Century! 
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thousand would not be too 
much in London for a work 
of such historic importance. 
Just think, Madame, groups in 
precious metals are almost 
priceless, and this one has the 
advantage of being almost a 
national monument for the 
English, It commemorates the 
annexation of Normandy to 
the Crown of England: 
H. D.N. HENRICUS DUX 
NORMANDIE.” 

“Ah,” cried the lady, now 
all excitement. “I didn’t real- 
ize that.” 

“Unfortunately though, this 
happens to be a fraud, Its 
maker must have been excep- 
tionally skilful, but he didn’t 
think quite long enough before 
undertaking his masterpiece. 
Nevertheless, it is quite evident 
that he took every precaution 
lest he commit an error. He 
copied most scrupulously the 
figures of his group instead 
of inventing them, and I con- 
gratulate him on not having 
committed such an imprudence. But, un- 
fortunately for him, he has joined an angel 
of the 13th Century (as is proved by his 
curls and his foot-gear) to a king of the 
14th Century (the cut of the royal beard is 
convincing ). An anachronism! It’s exactly 
as flagrant as if he had represented Louis 
XIV stepping into a motor.” 

“Oh, Monsieur!” 

“And that is not all, Madame. He is not 
sufficiently versed in feudal customs and 
has therefore committed an error which, 
though it passed unobserved today, would 
have shocked everyone in the Middle Ages. 
In the ceremony of coronation, the person 
who officiates must be a Prince of the 

(Continued on page 158) 


The cover of a marriage chest, long 

revered by the French, and, through 

slight errors, lately found to be a 

combination of 14th and 19th Cen- 
tury workmanship 
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The sketch at the right sug- 





gests a decorative overmantel 








treatment for a room with 
rough plaster walls—a ship 
picture made of colorful 
tiles. Desiens on these pages 
by Harry C. Richardson 
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Tiles in countless beautiful 
designs are now being manu- 
factured in this country. 
Such a pattern as the one at 
the left of bright trees and 
flowers makes a delightful 
window box, adding rich 
color to a drab city street 
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4t the right is a modern 
treatment for a room with- 
out a fireplace. Provided 
there is a flue opening, an 
effect of a tiled fireplace 
an be obtained at less cost 
with cement and_ plaster, 
ornamented with bas reliefs 























Below is an interesting sug- Germany and Austria pro- 
duce a wealth of beautiful 
designs in tiled stoves. One 
of these equipped with an 
electric heating unit 
would prove a welcome 
substitute for the fireplace 


gestion for a sun room, 
Placed against the window 
on the floor is a box lined 
with metal and ornamenied 
with colorful tiles. From 
this springs a tiny fountain 


















































) The wall bracket above orna- 

mented with tao old Delft tiles 
/ in a design of sailing ships would 
be a distinguished note in a | 
i room furnished in the early En- 
| glish manner. From Baumgarten 
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LADY TEMPLETOWN’S DESIGNS FOR WEDGWOOD 
A Chapter of Ceramec History That Is of Interest 
To All Collectors of This Ware 
GARDNER TEALL 


“OSTAH WEDGWOOD was 


certainly one of the most re- 


was practiced at that time. 

In 1744, when Josiah was four- 
teen, his father’s death brought the 
works to his brother’s proprietor- 
ship, and to this brother he was ap- 
prenticed. Some eight years later we 
find him managing Alder’s Pottery 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. Before long 
he became the Junior Partner of 
the Fenton works, there associating 
with Thomas Whieldon, then con- 


markable men of his day. 

He was only ten years old when 
he left the little school in his native 
town, Burslem in Staffordshire, and 
entered the pottery works of his 
father there. Before long he became 
proficient in the craft of “throw- 
ng’ and, indeed, in all that per- 
tained to the potter’s art as it 


imone Lad, Templetou n’s de- (Below) A _ set of chocolate 
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igns qvas this oval medallion, cups, saucers and sugar bowl in 
executed by Wedgwood in jasper ware for which Lady 
blue and white jasper ware Templetown made the designs 
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About 1780 Lady Templetown designed her plaque “An 
Offering to Flora” which Wedgwood made up in pale green 
and white jasper ware, It proved a favorite item in his stock 


sidered to be the master- 
potter of Staffordshire. 

In 1759—Wedgwood 
was then not quite thirty— 
the young potter leased the 
Ivy House works at Burs- 
lem from some relatives, 
and started in on his own, 
making salt glazes and 
green glazes. Three years 
later he acquired and added 
the Bell works of Brick 
House, Burslem. He had 
been indefatigable as an 
experimenter, though never 
at the expense of market- 
ing his wares. 

In 1763 he took out a 


we 





patent for making a white 
ware. The result was so 
pleasing and satisfactory 
that he made an entire 
dinner service of it for pre- 
sentation to Queen Char- 
lotte, and in compliment 
named this beautiful prod- 
uct ‘“Queen’s Ware.” 
Wedgwood was appointed 
Potter to the Queen, and 
later had the favor cf a 
like appointment to the 
King, George III. 

No ordinary potter could 
have achieved such success 
as came to Josiah Wedg- 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Lady Tempfletown, 
from a pastel por- 
trait by John Rus- 
sell. R. A. Wedg- 
wood said that her 
“exquisite taste is 
universally acknowl- 
edged.” Below is 
her coat of arms 
from a book-plate 


(Above center) Among her pop- 
ular designs was a series called 
“Domestic Employment.” Wedg- 
wood used one for this vase. It 
shows a maiden spinning wool 


On the jardiniére to the right will 
be seen another of the “Domestic 
Employment” designs—a_ girl 
tending children. The other object 
is around sugar bowl with cover 
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bull hardy herbaceous perennial 
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GUIDE 


the commonly used plants jor which fall planting 

s definitely advisable have been arranged in one list, 
and those which are definitely unsuitable for planting 
, 


at this season have been arranged in another. Any 
lant not included may be planted in either fall or spring 


rO BE PLANTED ONLY IN THE FALL 


Anemone (Anemone penn mica) and all spring- and early 
ummer-flowering varieties. In addition to A. pennsylvanica 
there are several easily obtainable varieties of this delicate woods- 
plant, effective in the border but particularly delightful when 


naturalized in the shade of the shrubbery border and young trees. 


Bleeding heart (Dicentra spectabilis). A plant of interesting habit; 
flowers pink and purplish; 3’; in light, rich soil; shade; propa 


gate by division 


Columbine (Aquilegia, in variety). One of the most valuable 
plants in the border on account of its exquisite and durable 
foliage and its long-spurred blossoms. The various types range 
from the dainty blue and white A. coerulea to the 3’ to 4’ yellow 
flowered A. chrysantha. In moist, well drained sandy loam; 


] 


partial shade; propagate by division. 


Globe Flower ( Trollius, in varietv) of which T. caucasicus ‘Orange 
f ) 


Globe” is perhaps the best; 1’ to 2’; in moist, heavy loam; par- 
tial shade; propagate by division. 


Hepatica (Hepatica triloba). One of the earliest blooming plants 
in the border; flowers white and blue; 4”; foliage practically 
evergreen; in rich loam; shade; propagate by division. 


Iris, Fleur-de-lis (/ris, in variety). There are many types of this 
popular perennial, ranging from the small J. pumila to the tower- 
ing J. levigata, or Japanese Iris. Some of the best of the va- 
rious species are Walhalla, Johann de Witt, Queen of May, Mme. 
Chereau, Oniga-shima, Snow (Queen, Perfection, and Victorine. 
Plant in rich, well drained loam; sun; propagate by division pref- 
erably immediately after blooming. 

Leopard's Bane (Doronicum plantagineum). Large Daisy-like 


; 


flowers; 44’ to 3’; yellow; in rich loam; sun; bv division. 


Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum); in prepared beds, excavated 
i8” and filled to within 6” of the top with manure, then 1” of 
sand then light rich soil; sun; protect; propagate by bulb scales. 


Peony (Paeonia, in variety). From among the various types the 
following are especially good: The Bride, George Alexander, 
Jupiter, Apple Blossom, Cathedral, Crystal Queen, Dragon’s 


NOT TO BE PLAN 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 

Japanese Anemone (.lnemone japonica). One of the showiest of the 
fall blooming perennials, of which the best varieties are: Alice, 
Brilliant, Queen Charlotte and Whirlwind; but whose late 
blooming habit makes it extremely inadvisable for fall planting. 

Chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum, in variety). Some of the best 
varieties in the various types are: Irene, Klondike, Windlass, 
Globe d'Or, Nesco, Gladys, Mignon, Pink Daisy and Peter Pan. 
Like the Japanese Anemone, its late blooming proclivities make 
it essentially a spring planting perennial. 

Deciduous Shrubs 

Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens). 

Butterfly Bush ( Buddleia, in variety). Very showy and worth while. 

Snowball (Viburnum plicatum). A reliable old standby. 

Spice bush (Benzoin odoriferum). Spring blossoms and autumn 
berries 

Stephanandra (Stephanandra flexuosa). 

Sumac (Rhus, in variety). Late summer and autumn color, 

Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus floridus). Old-fashioned and fragrant. 

Tamarisk (Tamarix, in variety). 

Thorn (Crataegus, in variety). Valuable in flower and fruit. 


Head, Geraldine, Gypsy, Lemon Queen, The Moor. Grows most 
successfully in beds prepared as for the Madonna Lily above; sun 
or part shade; cover lightly with well rotted manure through win- 
ter to be removed early in spring; propagate by division. 

Phlox (Phlox, in variety). From among the various types the 
following are especially good: Aurora Boreale, Bridesmaid, 
Elizabeth Campbell, Gismonda, Independence, O. Wittich, 
Robert Werner and R. P. Struthers. Plant in rich, rather moist 
soil, although it is not particular; sun; propagate by division. 

Primrose (Primula, in variety). Plant in light soil; shade; propa- 
gate by division as soon as possible after flowering. 

Wake Robin (Trillium grandiflorum). Early flowering; large 
white blossom; 12” to 18”; in rich soil; partial shade; propagate 
by division. 

Spring Flowering Bulbs 

Glory-of-the-Snow (Chionodoxa, in variety). One of the first of 
the spring bulbs to appear. Flowers white, blue and rose. 

Crocus (Crocus, in variety). A small, early blooming bulb, among 
the best of which are: Non Plus Ultra, violet tipped with white; 
Baron von Brunow, bright blue; Mont Blanc, white; Queen of 
Sheba, gold; Margot, rosy heliotrope, and Vulcan, pale blue. 

Snowdrop (Galanthus, in variety). 

Squill (Scilla, in variety). One of the best of the small flowering 
spring bulbs for naturalizing in the woods and under the shrub- 
bery borders. Among the campanulata types there are the 
coerulea, blue; the rosea, pink, and the alba, white. 

Daffodil, Jonquil, Narcissus (.Varcissus, in variety). A list includ- 
ing very good varieties of all the types is the following: Auto- 
crat, C. J. Blackhouse, Conspicuous, Emperor, Empress, Frank 
Miles, Minnie Hume, Ornatus, Sea Gull and Sir Watkin. 

fulip (Tulipa, in variety). The three principal types are: Single 
Early, of which Aurora, Pink Beauty, and Leopold II are par- 
ticularly good; Cottage, of which Clare of the Garden, Flava and 
(Juaintness are representative; and Darwin, of which Clara Butt 
is a beautiful pink, La Candeur, a pale rose maturing to a pure 
white, and La Tulipe Noire, the blackest of all the Tulips. 


TED IN THE FALL 


Evergreen Shrubs 
All the evergreen shrubs—Azalea, Laurel, Rhododendron, etc.,— 
should be planted in the spring. The fact that they hold their 
foliage all winter makes it necessary that their roots be very 
thoroughly established before the advent of cold weather. 
Evergreen Trees 
Yew (7 axus, in variety ). Good for shaded or partly sunny locations. 
Deciduous Trees 
Beech (Fagus, in variety). Exceedingly decorative trees. 
Birch (Betula, in variety). Good for lawn or border planting. 
Dogwood (Cornus florida, and C. florida rubra). Use both varieties. 
Elm (Ulmus, in variety). Particularly graceful and hardy. 
Maple (Acer rubrum and A. saccharinum). All other varieties may 
be planted safely in the fall. 
Magnolia (Magnolia, in variety). Early, mid-season and late. 
Poplar (Populus, in variety). 
Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua). Deserves far more general 
use. Not hardy in Northern Tier. 
Tulip (Liriodendron tulipifera). One of the noblest of all flowering 
trees, straight and tall. 
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Wallace 


A TERRACED GARDEN 


garden of Frasier Harris, near Chestnut Hill, Pa. It com- 
mands the wide stretches of the Whitemarsh Valley 
wwhere, in the winter of 1777, the Continental Army lay 
entrenched among the hills. Today a quiet beauty pos- 
sesses those hills and this garden so abundantly flowering 


On this and the two following pages are views of the 
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Step through the vine-embow- 
ered arch on the previous page, 
and you pass down by succes- 
sive terraces to the point where 
a great tree marks the path’s 
end. Being near the house, the 
first terrace is lined with flowers 
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One of the levels near the house 
holds a walled garden. Around 
it runs a brick path flanked on 
each side with Iris and Peonies 
and the others that follow these 
glories of Spring. A panel of 
turf occupies the middle area 
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races of the use garde 


the planting before them softens 
their lines. The steps are easy 
of ascent, as garden steps should 
be, the bottom platform swing- 


me ats arc into the lawn 


The stepping down of the wall 
to a lower level in this corner 





hows a cross-section of the 
oping. Along the paths are no 
hard lines where bricks end 
and flowers begin. Grass and 
moss grow between the bricks 
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Simple Attentions Will Preserve Antiques Even Though They Are 


Subjected to the Rigors of an American Household 


old furniture, with its enchanting 


fh! 


sof the romance and dignity of by- 
on days strikes a deep, responsive chord 
n the imagination. [he master-craftsmen 


of old translated the spirit of ‘Tudor En- 


land. the extravagant luxury of Louis of 


France, the awakening of Renaissance Italy 
or the sunshine of Spain into exquisite beau- 


ty of line, rhythmic carvings and flawless 
surface and American designers from 
Duncan Phyfe to the present day have 


captured the spirit of the Old World and 
id ipt d it to the needs of the New in the 
finest examples of period craftsmanship. 
Nothing 1s than 
awakening of preserve 


the 
this 
and 
the 
furni- 


more significant 
Ame rica to 
The 


distinction to 


cultural heritage. mellowing 


which gives 


ripening 
original beauty of a choice piece of 
ture depends on the care with which it is 
cherished as it takes on its owner’s person- 


ilitv through constant use and association. 


The lines remain unchanged, but intelli- 
ent treatment not only preserves but adds 
rlow and charm to their 


softer greater 


velvety surfaces. 


OIL, WAX AND STAIN 

he craftsman’s skill and knowledge of 
what best enhanced the beauty of the wood 
and adapted the piece to its purpose is re- 
flected in the 
urmchair, a Queen Anne cabinet of warm 


surface finish of an Italian 


toned walnut and mellow lacquer, the deli- 
cacy ofa Sheraton sofa or a dressing table 
of fine maple, for woods of different grain 
need varying treatments. Oil, wax and stain 
and the 


finishes on the fine pieces made today are 


were all used in past centuries 
the great-grandchildren of the old guilds- 
men’s processes. The preservation of these 
fine surfaces rests on the fact that the pores 
of the wood were fed with some sort of 
pene trating and preserving compound 
which protects the grain and prevents the 
deadening and drying out seen in many of 
the old pieces which have lost their original 
stain or oil. ‘The after-care of furniture 
depends on knowledge of what was used 
for this filling substance. 

The 


French polish on a priceless Chippendale 


translucent and time-defying 


museum piece is the ancestor of the lovely 
rubbed-down finish of today, where ten or 
more coats of varnish are applied, each 
rubbed into the wood with pumice or 
that while the are 


rottenstone, so pores 


filled and protected, there is no surface 
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soft bloom of indes- 


cribable beauty. Or we find the oiled finish, 


brilliancy—only a 


which brings out so well the beauty of 
grain, where crude or linseed oil has been 
rubbed and rubbed into the raw wood, 
leaving no consciousness of top finish; or 
the less popular wax which enters the grain 
but has a high polish. Delicate painted 
panels, cane insets, the vivid appeal of 
Chinese lacquer and the charm of fine 
needlework or embossed leather all contrib- 
ute their own individual notes in the 
problem of care. 

To add one’s own touch to the beauty 
of a fine piece as it passes through our hands 
is first of all a simple daily affair of brush- 
ing off grit with a soft brush and wiping it 
carefully with a lint-free cloth. If it does 
seem necessary to wash the surface period- 
ically, cool water and a mild white soap will 
do no harm if done bit by bit, rinsing and 
drying each part at once. This will remove 
surface dirt from any finish except a waxed 
one, which may be cleaned with turpen- 
tine or gasoline sparingly applied. 

The most common errors made in car- 
ing for fine furniture are: using too much 
wax or polish, and applying it to a dusty 
surface. The rubbed-down varnish needs 
no surface treatment, though the fine old 
French polish on museum pieces is often 
protected by a mixture of beeswax and tur- 
pentine well rubbed in. The turpentine is 
heated and as much hot wax added as it 
will take up. For a more highly finished 
varnish, an old Knickerbocker purveyor of 
fine pieces mixes three parts of crude oil 
part with 
cheesecloths which h 


and one benzine, rubbed on 
destroys aS soon as 


the work is completed 
FOR OILED SURFACES 


The beauty of an oiled surface will be 
enhanced by continual rubbing with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of raw linseed oil and 
turpentine, rubbing first with a circular 
to penetrate the wood and then 
with the grain for polish. This will finally 
give a surface not only matchless in beauty 
but of almost marble hardness that will 
withstand both heat and water. Oil and wax 
do not mix happily, so oils (which are the 
chief ingredient of the many good furni- 
ture polishes on the market) should be used 
sparingly on a waxsurface. A good commer- 
cial paste wax will work an evenly dis- 
tributed film into the wood and the rubbing 
rather than the wax is the thing to be 


motion 





emphasized. Wrapping the wax in a small 
flannel pad is convenient and efficient, and 
a flat surface can then be polished with a 
block wrapped in clean flannel. There is 
much merit, also, in what is known as fur- 
niture cream, a preparation which is success- 
fully applied to various types of surface. 

Veneered furniture may be kept alive by 
oiling with warm linseed oil, letting the 
wood absorb as much as possible, then wip- 
ing off the surplus. An occasional dressing 
of olive oil will prevent the dryness which 
causes fine inlaid woods to chip and crack. 
Polishing with furniture cream of fine 
quality heightens the brilliancy- of lacquer 
and gilded pieces of many sorts. 

The American climate is so much dryer 
than that of the countries from which an- 
tiques are imported, that it is necessary to 
supply moisture, either through vases about 
the room or by a cup of water in the piece 
itself. Otherwise the wood may shrink, as 
it was seasoned with regard to the climate 
where it was grown. Delicate painted sur- 
faces respond to cleaning with mild soap 
and cool water, afterward wiping down 
with a light oil polish. 


UPHOLSTERY AND TAPESTRY 


The upholstery tool of the vacuum clean- 
er, used without the brush, will keep tapes- 
tries and upholstery in good condition. 
Careful brushing over with gasoline will 
brighten dulled colors and kill moths. Gaso- 
line or alcohol will clean leather; this 
should be followed by a generous dressing 
of neatsfoot oil. A commercial leather 
dressing or shoe cleaner will prevent stick- 
iness in warm weather, and vaseline will 
remove mildew, 

Even cherished pieces of furniture are 
subject to accident in an active home and 
skillful hands will be needed in time of 
real trouble. Oil or drastic acids may leave 
a permanent scar; consequently nothing 
should ever be applied which will harm 
the filler in any way. A little turpentine 
will remove water stains from a waxed sur- 
face and gasoline may be injected into the 
tiny holes whose telltale trail of dry dust 
announces the presence of worms, that 
menace to old oak or walnut. Or furniture 
polish will cover superficial scratches. But 
for delicate operations such as the curling 
off of marquetry, the chipping of lacquer, 
the cracking of a joint or any of the 
troubles caused by the journey over the 

(Continued on page 150) 
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The rooms shown in the portfolio this issue are in the 
residence of Mrs. Wesson Seyburn, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
The outstanding feature of the living room is the well- 
polished antique paneling, the mellow tones of the wood 
accentuated, in this corner, by an étagére of brilliant red 
lacquer. Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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4 howe is the Directoire break- 
fast room with its antique 
French painted wall panels 
and its engaging small fur- 
niture. The colors in this 
room are extremely delicate 

grays and blues mostly, ac- 
cented by touches of yellow 








A small octagonal foyer con- 
nects the main bedroom with 
a sitting room, dressing room 
and bath. This small interior 
is given great distinction by 
old French wall paper panels 
placed above a paneled dado 


which is painted cream color 
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Antique paneling painted oys- 
ter white is a feature of the 
upstairs morning room. At 
the left is a fine specimen of 
a Louis XV chair with its 
original covering of soft blue 
moiré. Agnes Foster Wright 
was the decorator of this house 



































(Above) This end of the liv- 
ing room reveals the beautiful 
old paneling and an unusually 
decorative carved overmantel. 
The rug is an Aubusson and 
the bergéres on either side of 
the fireplace are covered in a 
small patterned yellow velvet 
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This garniture in the 
Empire style is of 
Waterford glass of 
about 1800. The can- 
delabrum is mounted on 
a typically Empire base. 
Courtesy of P. W. 
French & Co. 


THE LATER STYLES OF ENGLISH FIXTURES 


The Last Half of the 18th Century Saw the Adam Brothers 


H] beauty of classic design again 

stirred English artists and craftsmen 
in the 18th Century as it had in the 16th, 
when “the tight little isle” felt the influ- 
ence of the Italian Renaissance during the 
reign of Henry VIII. Both revivals were 
inspired by the unearthing of beautiful 
antiques; the earlier by the digging up of 
classic sculpture on the Roman hills, the 
later by the excavating done at the cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

The modern world is so accustomed to 
archaeological discovery that it is difficult 
for us to realize the stir which the excava- 
tion of these long-buried cities caused in 
Europe and America. France, with her 
native sensitiveness to beauty, quickly felt 
the effects in her furnishings; 
and those successful English 
irchitects, the Adam Brothers, 
carried classic composition and 
ornament into great favor in 
the last half of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Fashionable England 
turned quickly to the new 
order of things but English 
conservatism yielded slowly. 
While an Adam drawing room 


(Above) A typical Adam 
wall fixture with an oval 
mirror which i surround- 
ed by a delicate open scroll 
ornament, From P. W., 
French & Co, 


Exercising Their Classic Influence 


MR, and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 








was the acme of fashionable elegance, the 
style of Chippendale and his school suited 
Britain too well to be completely aban- 
doned for the classic, so that these styles ran 
concurrently for many a year. 

Lighting fixtures with the Adam Broth- 
ers became an integral part of the deco- 
rative scheme, which in its turn was in- 
tegral with the architectural features of a 
room, as it was in France at this time; and 
English interior decoration as an art came 
by gradual stages into being. 

Silver was principally used for candle- 
sticks and candelabra; bronze more spar- 
ingly for chandeliers and lamps; iron al- 
most abandoned; brass and ormolu often 
used with other materials; pewter and zinc 
where silver plated ware was 
too expensive; wood was 
carved and gilded, principally 
for wall brackets; enamel re- 
mained in vogue. There was a 
new interest in marble, prized 
in classic art, especially in the 
various mottled and colored 
stones like Derbyshire spar. 
Porcelain held its own, not 
only for ornamental candle- 


Silver candlesticks in the 
Adam style often had orna- 
mented rectangular bases 
and tapering stems sup- 
porting classic urn nozzles, 
Anderson Galleries 
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sticks, but as accessories in the 
composition of elaborate fixtures, 
especially classic vases and urns. 
It reached its zenith in Wedg- 
wood ware in which minute 
effects, as delicate as carved 
cameos, were obtained in white 
on a colored ground. But, on the 
whole, porcelain and pottery did 
not yield naturally to classic 
forms. Glass was widely used for 
festoons and pendants to decorate 
chandeliers, sconces, girandoles, 
candelabra, and even the more 
simple single candlesticks. 
About 1760 there wasa decided 
change in the evolution of the 
silver candlestick. The fluted col- 
umn, fashionable in the 17th 
Century, reappeared but with a 
Corinthian capital instead of a 
simple molded nozzle. The con- 
cave molded foot was not imme- 
diately discarded, but the high 
spreading foot was general. 
Earlier forms were gradually 
abandoned. Besides the fashion- 
able Corinthian column, there 
was a model with a square base, 
typically ornamented with rams’ 


An Adam lustre, with tall spires 

on its corona, spires on the pedestal 

holding the blue glass vase, and 

sprayed ornaments. Courtesy of 
P. W. French & Co, 





(Below) An exquisite Adam giran- 

dole, four feet high, in clear glass. 

Note the draped canopy and finial, 

tall spires, floral calix candle cups 
and Wedgwood base 
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A wall bracket of carved and gilded 
wood, its stem bearing the classic 
water leaves and fluting 
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heads and festoons, the stem ex- 
panding above the circular or vase- 
shaped socket. The column was 
elongated in a George III model 
and bore a nozzle or socket pan. 
Josiah Wedgwood’s classic de- 
signs were worked in silver dur- 
ing the later 18th Century; the 
socket was the classic urn, and the 
decoration somewhat ornate with 
festoons, flowers, and _ masks. 
After about 1780 the stems of 
silver candlesticks, when not col- 
umnar, took the form of a pedes- 
tal either rectangular or cylindri- 
cal, tapering downward; the foot 
concave or round; classic urn 
socket retained; decorations 
husks, pendants, paterae, fluting, 
eve. 

Sheffield plate and brass fol- 
lowed silver designs. Some late 
Sheffield plate candlesticks were 
oval instead of circular and occa- 
sionally the urn was set directly 
on a short pedestal for a low 
candlestick, As in France, Egyp- 
tian decoration had a certain 
vogue. A Sheffield plate candle- 

(Continued on page 140) 


All the ornate character of 19th 

Century work is found in the 

candelabrum at the left. It was 

made by R. Garrard in 1838. 
From Crichton & Co, 


(Below) A chandelier in the Adam 

style of the late 18th Century, with 

almond drops, somewhat heavily 

cascaded, and two tiers of lights. 
P, W. French & Co. 
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The recess above provides an effective setting for a comfortable Normandy chairs and an early American swivel-top table make 
group of furnit re sisting of an 18th Century English table, an interesting group against rought plaster walls in this living 
an Empire chair, a barrel chair in dark chintz and a readutg ‘oom. Shield-shaped pewter sconces and a bronze lamp illumine 
tand Fl vers, books and an alabaster lamp add to the liv- a facsimile of Van Gogh’s “Garden of Arles? which is the 
able appearance, Mrs, Buel and Albert Bartlett, decorators keynote of this arrangement, Penguin Studio, decorators 
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On the small 18th Century 
English mahogany table in the 
photograph above is a charm- 
ing arrangement consisting of 
an alabaster lamp, a pair of 
French porcelain vases, two 
porcelain figurines, an old 
jug and a pot of Ivy—all 
engagingly silhouetted against 

antique tin tray painted 


im decorative Chinese motifs 
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At the left is a Chippendale 
console used as a side table in 
a dining room. The arrange- 
ment of objects on the top is 
well balanced and a pleasing 
variation from the conven- 
tional console grouping. Above 
this hangs a charming rural 
scene by Morland. Decora- 
tions in both groups by Mrs. 
Buel and Albert Bartlett 
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INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE OF THE FEDERAL 
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The Captain Cook 
Room at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum 
has an Adam mantel 
and Adam wall 
lights and mirror. 
The scenic paper is 
also. —- characteristi 
of the era 
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The Background Was an Essential Factor in Making the Dignity 


N' YT all those who have a fair knowl- 
edge of American furniture realize 
the importance of its architectural setting. 
Many are apt to conclude that there was 
only one of these settings during the whole 
0 to about 1825. On the 
other hand too great purism is inadvisable; 


pe riod trom 17¢ 


for we do not always consider how com- 
paratively few strictly period interiors can 
have existed in any past period. An example 
would be an edifice newly erected and new- 
ly decorated and furnished all in the best 
and very latest manner of that particular 
year, Color, draperies, and accessories 
would be in complete accord. Every age 
would, of course, have afforded some such 
examples, but what a small numerical rela- 
tion would they bear to the residerices of 
the same class thereabouts. I: ven in those 
cases where the furnishings were entirely 
new, the interior architecture, if in good 
condition and not too greatly outmoded, 
would frequently remain unchanged. 
Throughout the history of decoration 
transitions from one style to another were 
very gradual and the older mode invariably 
overlapped the new. There were always 
important, fashionable houses introducing 
the latest developme nts, these new features 


Of These Early American Rooms 


EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


This article is the sixth of a series on 
the subject of American Furniture of 
the Federal Period (1780-1820). The 
seventh and last article, to be published 


] 


| 
in the November issue, will consider the 
decorative accessories of this era 


gradually being embodied in succeeding 
buildings from year to year. 

Disregarding earlier styles, there were 
in the period we are considering three 
modes, and they correspond closely both in 
style and date to the main divisions of the 
furniture. ‘They are the late Colonial or 
Georgian style, normally existing from 
ibout 1760 to the Revolution but, like the 
Chippendale furniture, really extending in 
certain instances to about 1793; the Adam 
influence, of which we see some effects as 
early as about 1780 and which, like Hepple- 
white and Sheraton furniture, was more 
strictly classic than the Colonial style; and 
the last of all, covering the Directoire and 
Empire periods, in which, as in furniture, 
the ideal was the revival of antiquity, first 


in the style of Rome and then of Greece. 

An article can scarcely do more than 
furnish a handy sketch of the changes most 
interesting to the general reader, without 
attempting to cover all features or their 
many variations; and this can best be done 
by illustrating and commenting upon a few 
rooms from notable houses among those 
that helped set the pace and dictate the 
fashion for less ambitious homes. 

As the Chippendale style of furniture 
had its highest development in Philadelphia 
no interior could be more appropriate, as 
showing its architectural setting, than “Mt. 
Pleasant,” Fairmount Park, built in 1761 
and later owned by Benedict Arnold. Close 
indeed is the kinship, for the ornament in 
the upper portion of the overmantel of this 
state-chamber is the Chippendale rococo 
of the furniture and was likely carved by 
one of those to whom we owe the beautiful 
work of the highboys we have seen. It will 
be noted, too, that there again appear the 
flower rosettes to which I called attention 
in a previous article. 


But while many rococo elements occur 
in the interior architecture of these years— 
even as far south as the notable home of 

(Continued on page 132) 
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In “Mt, Pleasant,” at Philadelphia, the State bed 
chamber on the second floor is dignified by classic 
paneling at one end. There is close kinship between 
the ornament of the overmantel and the Chippendale 
rococo of some furniture of the period 
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One of the doorways in A triangular pediment and 
“Whitehall, in Maryland, fluted pilasters—both classic 
which shows Adam influence elements—are to be found in 
in its shape and elaborate this late Colonial doorway 
carved ornament at “Whitehall” 


At “Kenmore,” Virginia, the home of Washington’s 

sister, the walls, ceilings and mantel are all of plaster, 

the ceiling molded into an elaborate design. Instead 

of the usual continuous shelf, the mantel merely has 
two projections to hold ornaments 
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Opening off the upper gallery is this charming 
ladies’ dressing room, To the right is the most 
important corner of the men’s dressing room 








The overstuffed 
pieces in the lower 
gallery are done in 
rough blue-green 
silk and dark chintz. 
Pleated linen lamp 
shades in copper 
color shed a mellow 
light on the antique 
furniture 
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In the upper gallery walls are the same blue-green 
as the court. Chairs are covered in green, copper and 
yellow chintz. Decorations by Mrs. Gordon Abbott 
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pages 
in the residence of 


Ralph Pulitzer,Man- 


7s 


hasset, L. I. The 
photograph above 
shows the double 
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gallery with its fine 
collection 
American antiques. 
Mrs. Ab- 


bott, decorator 


of early 


Gordon 


Harting 
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The walls surround- 
ing the court, and 
the wood trim, are 
painted delicate 
blue-green shade. 
Ivy planted along 
the sides and ends 
gives a delightful 
illusion of an out- 
door court. James 
W. O’?Comnor, 


a 


architect 
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One of the daintiest of its 
race is Androsace vitaliana, 
a little gem in Mr. Lown’s 
collection 


GARDEN 


The Nestor of American Rock Gardening, Mr. Clarence Lown, 


Has 


AS I look back over the years of my rock 
gardening experience the path leads 
straight to a quiet street in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, where is a large old-fashioned 
rarden that harbors the finest collection of 
rock plants in this country. 

[ had made paper acquaintance with the 
owner of the garden and after several let- 
ters had passed between us and a quite 
thrilling (to me) exchange of sundry small 
treasures, | was invited to “come and see 
my plants”. I hope I shall not be accused 
of what the young of the day characterize 
is “spilling over” when I say that that first 





LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 




















+ His Place at Poughkeepsie, New York 


visit to Mr. Lown’s garden was like walk- 
ing out of the desert (the desert of igno- 
rance ) into an oasis radiant with all I had 
sought for years. 

In that day, and it was not so long ago, 
rock gardens were few and inferior in this 
country, there were practically no books on 
the subject, no magazine articles, no plants 
or seeds save of the commonest varieties, 
and there was little if any interest evinced 
in this type of gardening. If rocks were 
piled together to get them out of the 
way they were draped with ground 
Ivy and Creeping Jenny, with maybe 


Lewisia redivia, the Bitterroot, is 
one native Western flower that 
no real rock garden enthusiast 
can afford to miss growing 




















(Left center) Although an exceed- 
ingly difficult flower for many gar- 
deners, the Mourning Widow, Iris 
susiana, grows easily for Mr. Lown 


a Geranium or two to make them look 
“cheerful”. My own outfit for build- 
ing a rock garden consisted of plenty 
of rocks and a burning vision—both 
important assets to the would-be rock 
gardener—but there was a stark hia- 
tus between the two. 

That day, however, my vision be- 
came a reality, as have the dreams of 
many others, led by that practical 
master-dreamer, who moves quietly 
among his plants referring to each 
one as if it were a definite, living 


Mr. Lown, to whom all Ameri- 
can rock gardeners are indebted 
for his pioneer work in his art 
and for his garden fellowship 









































































































































In a shady corner of Mr. Lown’s 
garden is this lovely combination 
—Daphne cneorum (right), 
Anchusa myosotidiflora (left) 





personality—which indeed it is. 

When you have made your way to 
that quiet street in Poughkeepsie, you 
find Mr. Lown’s dwelling standing 
rather close to the street and overhung 
by fine old trees. The entrance gives 
no idea of what is in store for you be- 
yond the house and the tall shrubs that 
flank it. You ring the bell, a little dog 
barks friendly at you, and you are 
directed by Mr. Lown’s sister ’round 
the corner to the garden. You follow 

(Continued on page 190) 





Among the sights of Spring in 
Mr. Lown’s garden is this shoal 
of Muscari Heavenly Blue, the 
best of the Grape Hyacinths 
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SEASHORE GARDENS 





of Those That Will Tolerate Wind and Salt 


Spray In Many Sections of the Country 


[' garden making by the sea the problem 
is to find trees and shrubs that will 
withstand the wind’s full blast, carrying 
is it does more or less salt-laden moisture. 
Everybody realizes that gales blow from 
the sea, and the high velocity of the wind is 
common knowledge. ‘This has a 
dwarfing effect upon vegetation. 
One has but to stroll a mile o1 
two along the coast to realize 
this and note how markedly th 
direction of the prevailing winds 
is shown. Until a rampart of 
protec tive vegetation Is ¢ stablished 
as a windbreak it is really useless 
to attempt to grow choice herbs, 
shrubs and vines. 

The difficulty is greater in the 
colder regions of the world than 
in warm temperature and tropical 
lands, In the tropics Mother Na- 
ture, in Mangrove, Cocoanut 
Palm and others, has evolved 
types of vegetation that will with- 
stand both wind and salt spray. In 
the warm temperate regions also 


The shores f tropical seas 
are densely clothed with Man 
grove, Screwpine and Palm, 
all of which can stand the 


proximity of the séa 





ERNEST H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


there is a rich variety of trees and shrubs 
immune to the effects of gale and spray. A 
great deal of this vegetation is evergreen, 
the leaves being relatively thick and capable 
of withstanding adverse conditions. In the 


cool temperate regions evergreen trees are 





almost nonexistent except the narrow leafed 


sorts; what vegetation there is near the 
cliffs is deciduous and the young growth in 
the spring is very susceptible to salt air. 
For California and the warmer States 
there is abundant material that can be used 
as a screen and windbreak for 
shore gardens, but in New Eng- 
land and other cold parts of the 
country creating such a wind- 
break is a very difficult under- 
taking, for the conditions are 
severe. But, gales and farflung 
salt spray notwithstanding, per- 
severance can accomplish much 
and shore gardens protected and 
filled with the choice plant ma- 
terial can be made. In spite of its 
harsh and blustering character, 
the sea exercises a moderating in- 
fluence upon temperature and 
imparts humidity to the atmos- 
phere. The conditions on the 
whole are favorable to vegeta- 
tion. As a matter of fact, around 


(Continued on page 164) 


Along the New England coast 
the Red Cedar, Juniperus vir- 
giniana, braves the elements 
in even such rocky and inhos- 
pitable spots as this 
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The Californian peninsula 
of Monterey is famous for 
its Cypress and Pine which 
have withstood the coastal 
elements for centuries. Cour- 
tesy Del Monte Properties 
Company 


(Below) The Bar Harbor 
Juniper, Juniperus prostrata, 
will thrive and flourish on 
the rockiest of coastal soil 
and, in this position, make an 
excellent and quite hardy 
ground cover 
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Gnarled and twisted by wind 

and wave, the Montere, 

Cypress grows into all man- 

ner of interesting shapes. 

For California it is one of 

the valuable seaside and 
hedge trees 


Trailing along the ground 
over rocky foreshores and 
sandy areas, the Bearberry, 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, al- 
ways finds itself at home. 
Its roots and greenery will 
hold wind-swept dunes 
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The early-flowering Tulips are the humble servitors 

of a great family. Less tall than the Darwins, and 

coming before them, they are usually massed in large 
beds to make patterns of color 


FEATURING TULIPS FOR 


BLOOM NEXT MAY 


Their Planting and Some 


Suitable Color Companions 
DOROTHY HAMMOND 


M Y spring border, which is its brightest in late May, should 
really have a prominent place in the garden. The pastel 
colors of the Tulips and Lilacs and the vivid green foliage of 
spring are too lovely for an out-of-the-way place. 

The clear colors of May Tulips are more lovely when the 
bright green of spring grass is in the foreground instead of a pave- 
ment which necessarily must be of brick, gravel, cement, or stone. 
The material of which my garden paths are cicmneeicael is, of 
course, determined by the house. 

I would never use this planting plan along a brick path for I 
believe a sweep of pastel colors above a brick foreground is a 
waste of good bricks and good Tulips. Breeder Tulips would give 
their best effects in such a situation—the bronze shades of Pano- 
rama, the reddish-mahogany of Fairy, the gold and brown tones of 
Bronze Queen, the pale brown of Golden Bronze, and Garibaldi, 
a pale lilac bronze which grows to a height of thirty-one inches. 
These rich sombre colors need a shrubbery background of light 
green le aves, 

Some of the Tartarian Honeysuckles have gray-green and blue- 
green foliage especially beautiful as it unfolds ‘early in May. 
) ra bella albida is one of these with clusters of small white 


Two good early Tulips are La Reine and Yellow Prince. 
The former, shown at the top of the page, is a lightly 
flushed white single that goes well with lavender Violas, 
Yellow Prince is at the left 
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To o coreg the best results, single early Tulips should be 

planted about 5” deep and 6” apart. The double early 

kinds can be used for places where taller-growing varie- 
ties would not be entirely suitable 


flowers and low spreading branches. It is a hardy shrub and grows 
quickly. Another Bush Honeysuckle which the Arnold Arboretum 
has recently introduced is Lonicera syringatha with lavender 
flowers in M: ay and June and blue-green foli: ige and said to have 
the fragrance of heliotrope. ‘This sounds very thrilling and I hope 
to have it in my garden soon, for lavender flowers and gray leaves 
ire something I have wanted for combining with Breeder Tulips. 
H: .zels and Shadblows could be grouped behind the Loniceras to 
give variety of form to the planting. This plan for Breeder Tulips 
has been one of my favorite dreams and I shall certainly plant it 
when another bit of soil can be charmed away from the grass plot. 

Beginning with the shrubbery bs ickground, the structural part 
of our design for the May T ulips and the most important part of 
it, we find it is the most costly item in the expense account, with 
the exception of the proper preparation of the soil. Furnishing a 
background and soil preparation are fundamental; they should 
be the first step in laying out the garden, and it is a reflection on 
our American gardens that so few new gardeners seriously study 
these necessary steps to good gardening. If the soil is poor, the 
plants are sic kly and soon die; if we have a bad background, all our 
color effects are lost. Of what use is a mass of glowing Tulips 
with shanties for a background or the garden of a neighbor whose 
thoughts are concentrated on the size of his cabbages? 

We can arrange a garden of bulbs or perennials in a season, and 
change our ideas and rearrange it the next year, but shrubs need at 
least four or five years to give a finished effect anda few rearrange- 
ments of our plan soon consume a lifetime. Even to see beautiful 
shrubs, healthy and strong, but planted without thought for their 
pictorial effect, is to see a garden with half its possibilities un- 
realized. Using shrubbery to the best of one’s ability will provide 
living frames for the garden pictures ever changing with the 
march of the seasons. They will prove a constant delight for 
appreciative eyes. . 

Perhaps we cannot have walls beautifully aged by time or the 


(Continued on page 174) 


Besides outdoor planting, both single and double earlies 
can be forced for bloom in the house. In the massing 
at the top of the page Cottage Maid has been used, and 
to the right is shown La Reine 
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Through the Use of Espalter Trees 


HY not plant an orchard in your 
back yard? No, that isn’t a joke, but 
1 serious-minded question, It does not mat- 
small and restricted your 


ter how Space, 


vou may grow a highly successful orchard 
in it provided that you have a wall or a 
rood fence around it, At the same time you 
will turn that uninteresting aforesaid fence 
into a decorative feature, for against it is 
to flourish your or« hard, 

In England the pride of a garden is its 
espalier fruit trees of every description, 
variety and shape. The head gardener 
takes this wall fruit under his especial 
care, and mine host escorts the mem- 
bers of his house party on Sunday 
morning to view the perfectly-trained 
trees. In France practically every gar- 
humblest, has 


den, down to the very 


its espaliered fruit. trees, for with the 
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, , , 
differently shaped 

know) 
and half -he 


» right these fypes are 


ramid 


tandard py) rizontal, half-fan 


ON 


Both Fruitful and Distinctive 


IRENE DAVISON 


The very day you plant your tree you start 
training it, and you go on training just as 
long as you continue to grow walled fruit. 
You have never finished—and you never 
want to, for the longer you cultivate es- 
paliers the more you enjoy it. A few years, 
and you know every branch and fruit spur 
by its given name. Each tree has its distinct 
personality, and needs humoring accord- 
ingly, but the quality and quantity of the 
fruit which result from your care and at- 
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Seti nee ene ed 


a et i ee 


trees on a long, high 
nas fan, single cordon, candelabra, 


WALL 


a Small Area Becomes 


tention will certainly be a source of delight. 

The espalier tree is trained from a 
dwarf or shrub fruit tree; that is, one 
which has been budded on a dwarfing stock 
a few inches from the ground. In England 
they swear by the “Paradise” stock because, 
by its habit of slow wood production, it 
ensures early fruiting. 

A well-established yearling bud is best 
for your purpose. And here let me give you 
a very special word of advice: Buy your 
trees from the most reliable nurse ry 
you Fruit-tree 
sealed book to most amateurs, so that 


know, selection is a 
they are at the mercy of the man who 
knows when it comes to stocking their 
orchard. Go to a man whose judg- 
ment you can trust, and abide by it. 

Start your first espalier trees on 
your south fence, which is always the 





















































thrifty Frenchman, (and the still best one for fruit growing. Later, 
thriftier Madame his Wife) every when you have learned the principles 
inch of garden space counts, and trees of the art, you can train other trees, 
9 wall ' , ' if you wi yn frames along 
grown against fence, Three styles of cordon are shown Perhaps the easiest form to de- ) Il, on frames al ng 
or frame do not take up th thove—the single, double and velop is the horizontal espalier the garden paths. 
precious spac he needs for riple. They are recommended for with three lateral leaders on each The shapes in which es- 
produc ing the inevitable restricted space where a consid- side. The ¢ vam ple shown below paliers may be trained are 
: erable variety of fruit is desired is of a full vatured specir ° Tk C 
salads and vegetables. _— , y ere spon many and various. The fan, 
here is no reason at all the pyramid, the horizontal, 
why everyone who owns a R- — —R : —_—_,;—_ the candelabra, the cordon 
few square vards surrounded \ } ae See ‘i a { }- as } HH all are simple and eftec- 
by a fence, even in the town, al n % > “aj ed y é tive, and you can take your 
oe > 7 -  ——— = - = | : ¢ ¢ 
should not have an orchard rs a li a ae choice among them. But to 
in his own back lot. The | ’ begin with, the horizontal 
- . af = - — - — _ — ~ ——— — — a m 5 
growing of espaliers is sim- a rs | espalier, with three “laterals” 
: N =a 4 d atte [ ‘ : : : : 
ple but full of interest, be- 4 sein iP 0 eS ing - eo on either side, is. easiest of 
cause each month of | the - — a an — all. Whatever design you 
. 4 . < - 
whole year brings its especial _ —— —F . choose for your tree, the ob- 
work, and it offers your - ee —y—_ : +} ject is just the same: you 
artistry infinite scope, ™ "= 4 were re want to cover your wall en- 
- = ™ a — — 





The first 


principle of 


espalier growing is training. 


tirely with well-placed fruit 
(Continued on page 210) 
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Healy 


In this well-ordered 
garden of E. E. 
Smathers, at Port 
Chester, N. Y., Del- 
phiniums are banked 
on one terrace and 
Dahilias below 


led 
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Sundry Thoughts on Gardening Practices Appropriate 
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ALL CLEANING. If ever you have 

owned real estate you will appreciate the 
kind of tenant who, when she finally de- 
parts from the house, leaves it swept and 
garnished. If gardens could speak their 
opinion of many of us, I’m afraid they'd 
have scandalous things to say. Only the 
fastidious among gardeners really cleans up 
in the Fall, really leaves the garden he had 
tenanted, in seemly order for its Spring 
occupancy. And yet these last garden rites 
are so simple. They require no horticultural 
knowledge. Common sense and the ability 
to rake and run a wheelbarrow are all they 
demand. When I finally leave them, to- 
ward the middle of December, I like to feel 
that if, when Spring came, another gar- 
dener should have these seven acres more 
or less, he would remark of me, ““Well, he 
certainly gardened like a gentleman.” 





FROM™M A GAK®2N 


To Ths Season of The Year 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


This Rainy Season. According to the 
farmers hereabout this Year of Grace 
1927 holds the record for rain. Scarcely a 
letter comes in from a garden friend but 
tells about its ravages. Rock gardeners have 
had their treasures washed away and their 
best Saxifrages rotted off. Roads and paths 
flooded out. Annuals have thrown foliage 
in a fine frenzy and scrimped on flower- 
ing. Shrubs have shot up and, save for the 
bugs that attacked them, trees have done 
well. There has been an almost universal 
complaint of Iris root rot. Aphids in swarms 
have settled on everything despite continu- 
ous spraying. For the benefits I am thankful 
—the rain has washed fertilizers down to 
the roots where they will be appreciated; 
from the evils I have learned a lesson— 
the absolute need for drainage. ‘Those who 
have a clay soil are paying a heavy penalty 
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These two views 
show the Dadhlias 
just up and in flow- 
er. Note that the 
stakes were put in 
when the tubers 


planted 
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this year if their drainage is inadequate... . 
I wonder if we haven’t overlooked the 
beneficial uses of sifted coal ashes. There’s 
drainage material for you, with phosphate 
thrown in for good measure. 

A Sentiment on Little Pots. Whenever 
I see inconsequential people living in a 
large house and wandering around their 
large garden (in which they never lift a 
finger) I am reminded of those plants that 
lay down on their job of flowering when 
they have too rauch pot and too much root 
room. Lilium sulphureum acted that way 
with me this Spring. I put the fleshy bulbs 
into big pots, and they simply stood still; 
when I moved them into smaller pots and 
their roots had to scrape around for food, 
they threw beautiful stalks. Coddling is a 
habit with sentimental gardeners. Most 

(Continued on page 186) 
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The grounds are entered directly from the highway, and the house, a long, low, faded 
orange structure, stands near by. Behind lie the gardens and the hedged walks 
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The Villa Chigit, An Italian Country Place of Simple 


Design, and Serene, Unaffected Charm 


NORMAN T. NEWTON 


dants, is really of greater value to the 


our domestic conditions here in America. 


“nag 


je begat 


student of Italian gardens. In its scale, its The simplicity of Villa Chigi’s layout 


is apparent in the accompanying plan. We 


()! the many \ llas about Rome, none 
possesses more simple charm than Villa 
Chigi, a small, compactly-planned summer compactness, and the softness of its detailed 





lace some two miles north of the Porta treatment, we find much that is of special enter the grounds directly from the high- 
Salaria. In its cool shades we still sense the significance because of its applicability to way through a pair of iron gates, between 


untramin led spirit of the « impag- 


high posts bearing the bee-hive 


se ecstiliea rene, unhurried grace emblem of the Chigi. Immedi- 
f a bygone age. Before long all ately before us, across an 


this may be lost to us, for the 
neessant approach of the growing 
city, ponderous and inevitable, 
foreshadows the’ villa’s complete 
absorption in the din and clamor of 
the modern city of Rome. 


The villa was built for Cardinal 


open, 
graveled area, is the house, a long, 
low structure of faded orange 
stucco. Looking from the gates 
through an arched passage that 
pierces the house, we see a pool be- 
yond it, and, further on, the long 
allée of Laurel, Box, and Ilex that 


Flavis Chigi, about 1760, a date constitutes the unusual central axis 
so late in the history of Italian of the plan. Passing through the 


rardening as to render the 


Italian character of 


rt unat- 
fected, tr uly 

the place a_ pleasant surprise. 
French ornateness and English in- 
formality, misunderstood and 
misused, exercised an unfortunate 
influence on Italian 
gardens, but Villa Chigi seems to 


have escaped, preserving its native 


many late 


qualities to a remarkable degree. 
In the both 


grounds it 1s reminiscent of lus- 


torm of house and 


cany rather than Rome, so that 
we are led to speculate as to the 
possible effect upon it of the ‘Tus- 
can origin of the Chigi. 

The Roman branch of the fam- 
ily was founded by Agostino Chigi, 
the banker, who came from Siena 
during the early years of the 16th 
Century. An active figure in the 
days of Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, he held a high place as a 


of art. While 


his sumptuous town villa, the fa- 


lover and patron 


mous Farnesina, is today the best 
Chigi 


the small country place north of 


known of the properties, 


Rome, built by Agostino’s descen- 





archway we come out into a second 
graveled area, about the pool, per- 
haps the most delightful spot in the 
entire grounds. Beds of Box, cut in 
the pattern of the family’s coat-of- 
arms, flank the pool; on either side 
is a pair of fine Italian stone pines, 
raising their tufted heads above the 
tiled roof of the house. Vivid color 
is added to the scene by numerous 
pots of flowers set about, and by 
the Roses and Wisteria that clam- 
ber up the walls of the house. 

The outer edge of this graveled 
area is marked by a hedge of Box, 
through which small 
Laurels. Beyond are pastures and 
cultivated fields, but the hedge is 
just high enough to screen them, 
permitting us to enjoy an undis- 
turbed panorama of the far moun- 
tains, framed below by the hedge 

(Continued on page 206) 


ascend 


On the entrance gate posts is 
the symbol of the Chigi fam- 
ily—a bee-hive. This simple 
gateway gives no indication 
of the beauty that lies beyond 
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Among the beautiful fea- -E $ 
eee Xs, ‘ é 
tures of this house is the | és 
manner in which the brick : ' 
was handled. Laid up with s 
regularity on the wall : 
q 
faces, it breaks into irregu- F 
larity at the corners, giving & 
the effect of quoins. Then % 
= 
it was whitewashed. In the 
September, October and o 
November 1926 and the 5 
January 1927 issues were : a 
shown photographs of Mr. ' 
Duble’s house at different j 
stages of its construction | 
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Gillies 


Two styles of architecture at present are stimulating the imagina- 
tion of American architects and their discerning clients. Both are 
of Gallic extraction. One is the French Provincial farmhouse ; the 
other the little Directoire house of the historic French cities. In 
designing the home of E,. C. Duble, at Forest Hills, L. I., Mr. 
Forster drew on the rural type for inspiration. Concessions to the 
American mode of living have not detracted from the genuine 
spirit of wall treatment, roofs, windows and other details, as 
may be seen on this and the two following pages 
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A FRENCH FARMHOUSE 


IN AN AMERICAN SUBURB 
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At one end of the ter- 
race is a covered porch, 
and, in the gable end, 
the dovecote shown on 
page 85. 

of flowers lend color 
and greenery to the ter- 
race and the porch, The 
portico and 
overhanging eaves cast 


well defined shadows 


Narrow beds 


entrance 
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The tower in the French farmhouse is usually a colombier or 

dovecote. Here the architect used the tower device, putting 

a dovecote in the peak and reserving the space immediately 
below it for the owner's chamber 
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No simpler or more interesting plan could be desired. The 

house is built around a large living room, with kitchen and 

dining room at one end and the maid’s quarters above, and 
two bedrooms at the other end 
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n air playground and sleeping 


he only modern 


N Left) The pleasant entrance porch has been 
( Le; 
»te evident on : kept to its original lines in spite of the fact 
this reclaimed farmhouse. The g \ that the timber columns have now been re- 
:eles are an intriguing feature placed with brick piers. Its floor is red brick 
- Belos ‘ ul appeared before . Se\4 The sheds below were 
¢ present ner, letus Keating, and ae 
Ry udle | Deli ha 
i lite 


torn down and their 
, ie timbers and shingles were utilized to recon- 
hitect, gave it a new : a: Or es as 26 aay struct the farmhouse. With these aged materials 
t Glen Head, N. Y. Bie , _ 
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the effect of years of weathering was retained 
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Here we have a rear view of this splendid old house as it now appears. The dormers are new 
but they have been so well designed as to appear actually to belong in the same period as the 


BRINGING 


older portion of the facade 


NEW Litt .3 OLD TIMBERS 


The Reclamation of An Ancient Long Island Farmhouse From 


O brighter picture of the early Ameri- 

can farmhouse in the full eloquence 
of its wistful appeal has been added to the 
pages of Long Island chronicles than the 
200 year old dwelling at Glen Head, L. | 
recently restored by Cletus Keating. In 
shingled garb of graying white, with glist- 
ening smail-paned windows framed in 
shutters of solid wood, it stands beside the 


Cedarswamp Road, as placidly serene and 
quietly alluring as when, in the long past 
days of its golden youth, it owed allegiance 
to Nassau Island. 

With the end to the street, facing south, 


The Shambles of the Past 
HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


on the same site and in the precise position 
it occupied two centuries ago, it retains its 
essential Colonial character. And tho’ it 
may seem to wear the patriarchal air of one 
whose mellow milestones have been passed 
in the somnolence of some remote New 
England village, the rosy glamor is due, 
not so much to the restraining hand of time 
nor to a happy survival of the fortunes of 
war, as to the healing influence which 
comes from wise and sympathetic hands. 

For, difficult as it is to believe, the quaint 
dormered cottage has had a dramatic career. 
It has witnessed the gradual development of 


American architecture from its formative 
period. It has suffered the vicissitudes of 
war and, quite as amazing as the rest, 
emerged from the disillusionment of the 
Victorian era unaffected by the blight. 
Time, however, laid a heavy hand on the 
ancient structure and it had sunk to a very 
low estate when discovered by its present 
owner. In fact, so utterly disreputable did 
it appear that it was generally believed to be 
past redemption. But, intrigued by its art- 
less character the prospective purchaser was 
finally convinced to the contrary. 
(Continued On page 148) 
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ROMANTIC ERA 


Lhe Career of A. f. Davis, A Favorite In the Fifties, Who Has Lately 


Been Honored by the Metropolitan Museum 


LEXANDER JACKSON DAVIS 
outlived | fame by almost fifty 
years. And yet, for the la 
his life, and in spite of his ever increasing 


obscurity, he must have gathered sweet 


st half-century of 


satisfaction from the memory of his hey- 


day n the thirties and forties, when he was 


a favorite among American architects. 


It 8 true, of course, that as a more and 


more ue rly ue ntl man Day iS did concern 
himself with an occasional commission, 
giving it his ever declining best, bedecking 
it with whatsoever architecture was the 
momentary fad of a century pitching head- 
long towards an anesthetic end. Yet in all 
the years of his dec lension, with the Roman- 
esque Richardson building his burly edi- 
fices, with the budding of a new and 
brighter period in the persons of Stanford 
White and Henry Follen McKim, there 
is no indication to show that Davis was in 
the least affected by these manifestations 
of an architecture poking its head up 
through the overwhelming clutter of an 
epoch whose houses had, by the time of 
the Centennial, gone quite crazy. Nothing 
could disturb his unrealistic attitude to- 
wards architecture. Nothing could prevent 
him from remaining romantic to the 
very end, 

One imagines him in retirement at 
“Rosemont,” fingering from time to time 
the pages of his scrap book, feeling at the 


, 


jbowe ts a page 
from Davis’ note 
book showing the 
desien for a house 

wether with the 


price of the draw- 


mes, figures that 
wuld shock pres- 
ant architects 





RICHARD H. PRATT 


turn of almost any leaf the glow of more 
than one now golden clipping from those 
two flush decades. Out of Brother Jonathan, 
that unremembered weekly of the arts 


and letters of the Forties, he might very 


well have garnered many a rich nugget of 
quite unsolicited praise in connection with 
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his deeds of draughtmanship and design; 
for it was the custom of that journal 
critically to comment upon every item at 
the exhibitions of the National Academy; 
and as it was likewise the custom of Davis 
to exhibit by means of drawings from his 
own hand, examples of his work in prospect 
or progress at the time, it became his for- 
tune at yearly intervals to receive para- 
graphs of full approval. For instance, there 
appeared after the Spring (1843) Exhibi- 
tion this typical tribute: 
“248,306,331. Agricultural designs, 
by A, Be Davis. These are some of the 
beautiful creations of this artistical archi- 
tect, that have done so much to infuse 
in the public mind, a pure and beautiful 
taste in the art.” 

Then further along, respecting something 

rather less rustic than the three little coun- 

try cottages, this other: 

361. Beau ideal of a villa, by Davis. 
Beautiful design and beautifully execu- 
ted. This gentleman has lately taken 
the front rank as an architectural com- 
poser.” 

And how petty it were now to prove that 

these notices might have been pleasant ex- 

aggerations, when, as a matter of fact, they 
really expressed the opinion of the period, 

At times praise does less harm than one 

might suppose. In this case a scrap book 

full was solace during two score years. 


This is a typical 
Davis house. Its 
kind can still be 
seen in various 
parts of the coun- 
try. In the Fifties 
it was considered 
very smart and 
amusing taste 
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was the typical 
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ment came in, he 
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them. This is one 
of his designs 
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His was the typical architectural talent 
of the 19th Century in the United States. 
Or rather, his was typical of those middle 
fifty years which were the century’s es- 


architects had begun to revive this insati- 
ating style that had suffered fully seventy 
four years of scorn. His own houses, in 
every one of his “periods,” are so earnest 
sence; for the quarter centuries at either 
end were far too colored by what had gone 
before and by what was coming to let them 


an acknowledgement of the contempt in 
which he held any architecture in the 
Colonial tradition that it would be a waste 
of space to quote at length some of his 
verbal views on the subject. 
An account of his early life is to be 
found in Dunlap. You have probably never 
read William Dunlap’s History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts 
of Design in the United 
States, although it has been 
available ever since .1834 
and contains more delight- 
ful information on the fine 
arts and artists of the early 
Republic than can be found 
in any other source. In its 
pages you will learn that 
“Alexander Jackson Davis 
was strongly addicted to 
reading works of imagina- 
tion, poetry and the drama; 
whence he imbibed a por- 
tion of that high imagina- 
tive spirit so necessary to 
constitute an artist destined 
to practice in the field of 
His lifetime all but invention,’ and that ac- 
spanned the century. Born cording to Dunlap’s in- 
in the presidency of Thom- | ee 5 formant he would “pass 
as Jefferson, he lived to | oa (Continued on page 154) 
hear the news of Cleve- 
land’s second election. At 
his birth they were still 
building a few Georgian 
houses; and just before his 


seem part of the period in all its purity. 

Of those fifty years, then—from Jef- 
ferson’s death in 1826 to the Exposition at 
Philadelphia—Davis was the man whose 
houses and whose points of view most fairly 
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symbolize the spirit of the 
age. For he was not the best 


Yui 


nor was he by any means 
the worst architect ot his 


several generations. He was, 
as it happened, an eminent 
Greek Revivalist when that 
dignified manner was the 
mode, and when it was laid 
aside and the time came for 
“Gothic villas, cottages and 
mansions,’ no one was 
more quick than he to read 
the writing on the wall, no 
one more eager to relinquish 
porticos and pillars and do 
his level best with what 
Ruskin had just that mo- 
ment recommended. 


An interesting house in 
New Haven, designed by 
Davis during the days 
when he followed the 
popular taste of the 


death certain courageous Greek Revival 
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i | __| Marjorie Allison {8.3 L Whittleyi Major [8.5 
| | White Lady \9 o} White Swan |8 5| | Atwood |8.7| Seiriu Somae 8.2) Fugimini 79 Felicity 
Japanese | ee | 4 | mm i Snowwheel 8.3 
| Toronomaki 9.0 
| Anemone | | Morning Star 6.1 Eunice Shaylor Anemonaefloralba 6.0 
|Semi Double | | La Rosiere 18.3 Welcome Guest |7.8]] Shaylor's Dream |8.5| Couronne d'Or /8.1 
| Crown Duchesse de Nemours | 8 1} Lady Curzon 7.6| Mme. Savreaux \7 7|\| Mme. Crousse |7.9 Henry Avery 8.8) Mile. Jeanne Riviere | 8.2 Mme. Forel 7.7| Avalanche |8.7 
| Bomb Mme. de Verneville 1? 9) Grandifiora carnea plena| 7.1 | Mile. Vaillant 7.6} Tonka La Lorraine 8.6 Duc de Wellington] 7 8 
Mme. de Treyeran  |8.2/ Perette |8.3) | __j] Mme. Jutes Calot|8.3) Bayadere 8.5| Jas. Kelway 8.71] Edw.W. Becker |8.5| Alsace Lorraine |8.8| E.B. Browning |8 7 
|Semi - Kose | = | % Le Cygne 9.9| Nymphaea 9.1 ie A.P.Saunders {8.6} Frances Willard 19.1 
| Mme. Emile Lemoine |8.9) Rose Shaylor 9.1 Mrs. A.M. Brand |9.6|} Mons. Dupont |8.3 
| | im | __| | A.M. Slocum 9.0) Albatre 8.7} Claude Gellee | 7.8] Assmannshausen 8.0} Enchantresse |8.9 
| a ae | | * | Bali o'Cotton 8.8} Jessie Shaylor /|8.6]] Festiva 8.0} Baroness Schroeder | 9.0} Galatea |8 l 
We ae me. Eunice Shaylor_ |8.9 Jubilee 8.9]] Marie Lemoine | 8.5} Bertrade 8.6| Grace Loomis 9.2 
Rose | a | S Kelway’s Glorious|9.8/ Lorch 8.7 Midsummer Night's Dream | 8.2) Marie Deroux |8.0 
| | | hg Lady Alexandra Duff {9.1} Mme. Emile Galle | 8.5 ee Mary A. Livermore | 7.9} Mrs. A.C. Ruggles) 8 3] 
|_| |_| | |__| Mrs. E. Harding 19.3 |_Mme. Jules Dessert |9.4 E | Thos. C. Thurlow |9.1| Sarah K. Thurlow | 9.1 
etd ae ae Se T. B. Terry |8.3| Sec’y. Fewkes (86 : | Serene 186 
“RED | Mafeking |8.2| Black Prince _|8.5]] L’Etincelante__/8.1| Wilbur Wright |8.0 oe a | 
| Single |__| Darkness 8.2} Marquis C. Lagergren |8.0 | | 
| Japanese | me Flashlight \8 2! King of England 18.6) Fuyajo_ 9.2| Gypsy _ ea Torpilleur 8.0 eee =. Re Mikado 18.6 
| | | Some Ganoko {9.0 | 
Semi- = | | Adolphe Rousseau |8.5 mE i _| August Dessert |8.7| La Sublime 8.3 | et 4 eee are Sos 
Double Ein Wm. F. Turner 8.4 | 
Crown ae ee Mme. Bigot 7.9| David Harum {84 
ects | Red Bird |8 6 | __ || Winnitred Domme 8.3] Departing Sun _|8.5| Felix Crousse [8.4 ee Bs ae 
Richard Carvel (88 | Mary Brand 8.7) (Lemoine’s) La Fontaine] 8.3 
| | Lora Dexheimer |8.4 i Mons. Martin Cahuzac] 8.8} Aviateur Reymond |8.0| Karl Rosefield [8.8 ae Eugene Bigot 8.3 Ss 
Semi - Rose | Brand's Magnificent |8.7| Longfellow 9.0 
, ; + + a | — ~ _ eS EEE - 
iy 2% } Mme. Gaudichaud | 8.2 | 
RS [Francois Rousseau [8.2 es, CeNER Mrs. John M. Lewis |8.2| Cherry Hill 8.6 2 ae Grover Cleveland [8.2 4 
x oe 5 | it Phillippe Rivoire |9.2| The Gem 8.0 Victoire de la Marne | 8.2 
COLOR +—4 } | SS 
Crown L | Gioire de Chas. Gombauit | 7.9 
Bomb a5 | hi cS Cia Fraicheur 8.2 = i | 
| | | Roselita 8.9 | | 
Semi-Rose | | | Coronation 8.5 | 
Rose | a 8 | | Mrs. C.S. Minot [9.2 | | 
MAUVE or PURPLE os | | 
Single | T I Camille 73 
Rose | 1 ; ae # Mary B. Eddy 7.5) Henry Murger _|7.4| Marechal Vaillant 75 
YELLOW | | | |_| at at 
Single | Le Printemps |8 6) Lutea Superba (Lemoine’s)L’Esperance 
Japanese it | y Orange Prince 
Semi-Double| | | Stephania 8.0 
Crown | |_| Solfatare 7.6 Solange 97 a 
ae a sees nine 85 | 
| ) | Primavere 8.6 | | 
Rose _| Laura Dessert igs] | Frances Shaylor |8.6 oJ 
PINK _| Avante garde 18.6 Nellie 8.6 Exquisite 3.5 | Margaret Dessert |8.5 
Single t Madeleine Gauthier | 8.5 Pride of Langport (8.9 
|__| Alter Candies |8.0). Ama-no'sodo _|9.2| Alma 8.5| Attraction 8.2 Goldmine {82 
| = ea i Tomatbako 9.4} Arlequin 8.1} Innocence 8.3 
q S aS: afi Cathedral 8.1 
Ohirama 8.2 
Japanese | | | zi a Princess Dulcep Singh la 7 | | 
te TI ae 8S Ce Sunbeam 8.3 
+ ; + ——4 —_ 4 
| | ce meee Tokio 89 | 
i | | (Kelway’s) Wild Rose |8.5 | 
Anemone | | E. C. Shaw 9.1 | 
Semi- | Silvia |8 7 |__| Evening Glow 8.3]| Marie Jacquin |8.3| Candeur 8.4) Luetta Pfeiffer [8.7 | Euphemia 8.1 i 
Double . oe | Pallas 8.2 } Shaylor’s Dream | 8.5 
Octavie Demay \8 5| _ | La Fee 9.21] Raoul Dessert /|9.0| Mme. Benoit Riviere |8.0| Mile. Jeanne Riviere |8.2 | Mabel L. Franklin|9.0| Chestine Gowdy |8.4 
Crown | | Mme. Jules Elie |8.6] Mrs. John Smith Foge] 8.4 Cornelia Shaylor |9.1 
= ae | Venus 8.3 
Standard Bearer |8.5| Mons. Jules Elie |9.2 | Mignon |3.7| Marie Crousse (8.9) Hercules 8.1 Albert Crousse (8.6 
Bomb | fo $f . 
| | | Sarah 8.2} (Lemoine’s) La Fontaine| 8.4 | 
| | Judge Berry ; 8 — Cae” Wh, Sy OF } Coronation 8.5| Asa Gray 8.1]] Mme. Auguste Dessert |8.6| Aurore 8.0} Pottsi alba 8.3 
|_| ‘es Or ae ae | Georgiana Shaylor |8.9| Eugene Verdier |8.6 Marguerite Guadichaud| 8.1} Sarah Bernhardt |9.0 
| | | Moses Hull 8.2| Longfellow 9.0 Marguerite Gerard [8.4 
| Semi-Rose | | & or J NE | Peter Pan 8.6| Mary L. Hollis 8.0 Renee Marie 8.4 
[| a SP RPE ‘ Reine Hortense |8.7 
-. St | Walter Faxon 9.3 . 
| Wiesbaden 8.2 
| |__| Strasbourg _|84)| Gigantea _——[8.2/] Edmond Lebon [8.3] Elwood Pleas _|8.7| Edmond About |8.2]] Eugene Verdier |8.3| Biebrich 8.7| Evangeline 8.2 
| == } | Mme. Calot 8.1}} La Perle 8.5) Ginette 8.6| Jas.R.Mann (|8.71| Mme. Manchet |8.5| Claire Dubois |8.7| Gismonda 8.2 
od 4 Boe | et Mary P. King 8.7| June Day 9.0} John Richardson |8.2]} Marie Lemoine |8.5| Clemenceaux 8.5} Grandiflora 88 
|_| 1 ae | (Lemoine’s) Rachel | 8.3) Katherine Havemeyer|9.0} Kelway’s Queen | 8.81] Mary Woodbury Shayloy 9.0) H. A. Hagen 8.2} Maud L. Richardson | 8.5 
| aoe i I csinesinhiclaictliaccs mE 8.8) Lady Emily 8.6| Mme. Lemoinier | 8.0]] Pres. Wilson 9.3} Jas. Boyd 8.9 Phoebe Cary 88 
a aS Res EBS | Sarah Carstenson |8.5| La France 9.0} Mrs. Geo. Bunyard | 8.3 Livingstone 8.1} Winnikenni 8.0 
y Pearled Rose _|9.5| Pres. Taft 87 Martha Bullock |9.1 
[ : | | bb. ii. Phyllis Kelway {9.0} (Crousse’s) Stanley | 8.0 Milton Hill 9.0 
Rosa Bonheur [9.0] Wilton Lockwood! 8.8 Pierre Duchartre {8.2 
b ; — — ——_—_— 
| Souvenir de Louis Bigot} 9.1 Ralph 8.5 
= Bake: Therese 98 R. B. Whitfield 18.0 
| Tourangelle 94 La France 9.0 
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THE BEST OF THE HERBACEOUS PEONIES 
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4 Selection of Those Ranked Highest in Quality, Together With 
Notes on Their History and Color 


p \HE Peony is not a modern flower al- 

though it has re-attained horticultural 
eminence and popularity within § recent 
years. It was known and used in very an- 
cient times, and even then its still more 
ancient fame was given recognition in myth 
and folk-story. 

According to ancient writers, the plant 
received its name from Paeon, the physician 
of the gods, who received the plant on 
Mt. Olympus and used it to cure a wound 
received by Pluto during the Trojan war. 
Envy due to this cure endangered the life 
\f Paeon and the grateful Pluto saved him 
from mortal death by changing him into 
the plants which he had made use of with 
such notable success. 

The Peony of ancient literature was 
Paeonia officinalis, the Peony of apothecary 
shops. Perh: ips Owing to the fable of its 
origin, it has always been considered medic- 
inal in its properties. Likewise miraculous 
power was attributed to it. Demons might 
not remain in its presence, and even a small 
bit of root was once considered a sufficient 
charm against enchantment. This accounts 
for the old-time use of Peonies beside the 
cottage door, where evil spirits might see, 
fear, and turn away. How quaint some of 
the old superstitions seem to us now, es- 
pecially the one of the green woodpec cker 
who guarded the plant. In medieval times 
it was consideted a dangerous undertaking 
to dig a Peony root, since this woodpecker 
was always on guard and would dart at the 
eyes of any marauder. This made it essen- 
tial to dig Peonies under cover of night 
when the woodpecker would be unable to 
see what was going on! 

Peony species come mainly from Central 
Asia, though the old familiar P. officinalis 
belongs i in southern Europe, and one species, 
P. browni, is native in the western United 
States. The majority of hybrids are from 
O ficinalis and are quite hardy, and fairly 
easy to propagate and care for. Some of the 
old ideas as to the care they should receive 
have proved fallacious. They like lime and 
plenty of water, with good drainage, and 
will do with but slight fertilizing. They 
ask only a good and well-drained garden 
soil. Manure as a fertilizer is distinctly 


FLORENCE B. ROBINSON 


dangerous, though often used, because of the 
bacteria and spores which it harbors. Bone- 
meal and wood ashes may be used in the 
soil around and between plants, but never 
in contact with root or crown. Propagation 
is by root division, done by rending rather 
than cutting. After the division, it takes 
about three years for the plants to become 
established and for them to produce reliably 
typical blooms. 

Herbaceous Peonies display blooms of 
eight different sorts or types—Single, 
Japanese, Anemone, Semi-double, Crown, 
Bomb, Semi-rose, and Rose. These groups 
are listed as follows, according to their 
natural sequence: 

Single Peonies show a single row of 
broad petals surrounding a mass of decided- 
ly decorative, pollen-bearing stamens and 
seed-bearing carpels. 

Japanese Peonies begin the process of 
doubling. In the stamens the anthers are 
extremely large and the filaments are much 
broader. The guard petals are the same as 
in the single type. 

In the Anemone form, the filaments are 
still more broad than in the Japanese, being 
like narrow petals which fill the center of 
the blossom. They are still short but there 
are no anthers. 

Semi-double Peonies contain filaments 
which have widened irregularly. These nar- 
row petals of different widths are mingled 
with stamens. The guard petals may or may 
not be completely different from the cen- 
ter petals. 

The Crown type shows a complete dif- 
ference between those petals which origi- 
nated from the stamens and those from 
the carpels or pistils, as well as from the 
guard petals. 

In the Bomb form, the central petaloids 
are much broader than in the Crown, but 
still they are clearly different from the 
guards, 

Semi-rose blooms have all the petals a 
uniform width, and have stamens mingled 
with the central petaloids. 

The Rose type completes the process of 
doubling. All petals, both guards and peta- 
loids, are alike, and there are no stamens 
in evidence. 








Peonies of these types can be obtained in 
several colors: white—pure, milk, ivory, 
cream, blush, pink, varying from the palest 
shell-pink to a deep rose-pink; red, includ- 
ing magenta; mauve or purple (which is 
really a red-violet); yellow; and vari- 
colored, having the guards and center of 
different colors. 

In the chart opposite each color is 
grouped by itself and divided into the dif- 
ferent types. The types then have been 
subdivided according to the relative season 
of bloom into early, mid-season, and late 
blooming groups. Allowing that the Peony 
season extends from the middle of May to 
the middle of June, this grouping would 
classify as early all Peonies blooming before 
May 28th; as mid-season, those blooming 
from May 28th to June Sth: and as late 
bloomers all those that flower after June 
5th. Each seasonal group has been again 
subdivided according to height. Those 
Peonies whose mature growth reaches 28 
inches or less are classed as low-growing 
or dwarf. From 28 to 36 inches are called 
medium growers. And any that grow more 
than 36 inches in height are listed as tall. 
There are a few which will grow four to 
four and a half feet high, but no separate 
list is here made of these exceptional varie- 
ties; they are included among those under 
the heading “‘tall”’. 

The figures to the right of each column 
of names give the rating allotted by the 
American Peony Society. In arriving at this 
rating we are told the flowers were judged 
on the basis of color, form, size, stem, dis- 
tinctiveness, substance, and odor. Con- 
sequently these ratings stand for quality and 
may help one to understand what can be 
expected of any given sort. Where figures 
are missing, the Peonies have not yet been 

judged by the Society. A high rating does 
not necessarily mean a high price, al- 
though generally the greater demand sets 
that. The Peony which is rated nearest 
perfect is a white one, Le Cygne, given 
a percentage of 99. No Peonies are in- 
cluded in this chart which have re- 
ceived a rating of less than 80, except in 
a few cases where there were none to be 
found of such high quality. 
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Marietta, a 
treet signs, whereby not only the streets themselves are plainly marked but points of interest, 
lubs and factories are pointed out for the benefit of strangers. Both for their design and their 
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isual stranger within the gates to see and 
know those unique spots! 

Particularly, what is being done to get 
the attention and interest of that vast, in- 
creasing stream of automobile tourists who 
today rush hurriedly through town after 
town, passing by points and places they 
would gladly stop to see if they knew what 
they were and 
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is the occasional mud bespattered sign at the 
city limits, “Drive slow and see our city— 
Drive fast and see our jail” —ora faded and 
washed-out “‘Welcome to Podunk—drive 
slow and keep your muffler closed.” Aside 
from these, the nearest thing to such an 
invitation is the “hot dog” stand’s blatant 
Eat here.” 

Marietta, Ohio, has found a way to solve 


invitation to “ 


this sign problem, and in a manner befitting 
a town with civic pride. First, the old 
street like those in many 
cities: they were not so located as to serve 


markers were 
modern traffic needs; they were just ordi- 
nary, with no distinction and no beauty, and 
in many cases had been painted over, re- 
moved or lost in the shuffle of the years 
they 
streets being necessary to comfortable and 
convenient travel, new street markers were 
the first steps toward reform. 

Second, and more distinctive, Marietta 
has erected on its arterial streets another 
new, unique and dignified type of marker 
“Directional Institutional” 
plaques. These are of antique bronze 
finish, with raised metal letters covered 
with gold leaf, giving a remarkable visi- 
bility necessary to their purpose. They are 
trom 


since were erected. Easily located 


called and 


lettered on both sides and hang 
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southern Ohio, has recently installed a complete new system of 


wrought-iron cross-arms on reénforced 
concrete posts. Atop the cross-arm is either 
a wrought-iron scroll or, in most cases, an 
ornamental casting symbolic of the place or 
institution marked. As these signs are hung 
at right angles to the street, the motorist 
looks straight at them, rather than getting 
merely a sidewise glance, and they can be 
easily read at 60 to 75 feet. 

The directional plaques tell what point 
of interest is to be seen, which direction 
to go and how far to go. These are placed, 
of course, on the arterial highways at what 


are the proper points of divergence. 
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N the April issue of House & 

GARDEN memorials of a 
somewhat different nature were 
discussed and described. They 
were for the most part monu- 
ments of no particular 
function beyond their commem- 
orative purpose: pieces of archi- 
tecture and sculpture devoted 
only to the idea of honoring 
the memory of some disting- 
uished person or event. It was 
pointed out that while such 
monuments, purely architectural 
or purely sculptural, might 
indefinitely remain significant 
to the community on account of 
the person or thing they sym- 
bolized, their chances for per- 
manence as objects of interest 
and pleasure would depend up- 
on the beauty of their design 
and workmanship and _ the 


In San Francisco its this 
memorial to Robert Louis 
Stevenson inscribed with a 
prayer he wrote shortly be- 
fore his death. Designed by 
Willis Polk and Bruce Porter 
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Commemorative Objects Which Serve for A Practical 
As Well as Ornamental Purpose Are More 
Sure to Fulfill Their Mission 
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effectiveness of their setting. 

When superbly executed, no 
memorial can be more pleasur- 
able and inspiring than a simple 
shaft or finely sculptured figure, 
but it is the tragedy of most 
memorials that after their fresh- 
ness has worn away they merely 
exist. The same cannot be said 
of memorials devoted to some 
useful purpose. By the very fact 
that they serve the community 
in still other ways than by their 
significance and beauty, it can 
be seen that they must remain 
forever as objects of interest 
and enjoyment. 

The list of memorials which 
falls into this category is as long 
as it is varied. It includes drink- 
ing fountains, sundials, benches, 
gateways, bridges, flagpoles, 

(Continued on page 162) 


The Spencer Trask Memo- 
rial at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., contains a pool 
for children’s sailboats. 
Henry Bacon, architect; 
Daniel C. French, sculptor 
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At the left is a Directoire 
paper with a light apple 
zreen ground and a 
design in deep green, 
white and ashes of roses 
color, touched with 
black. At the left of this 
is a charming pattern 
for bedrooms: prim posies 
in bright yellow, blue 
tee and soft green on a white 
Set | ground. Both papers 
— : , come in other com- 
sts binations. Tate & Hall 











wee ‘ of 4 O The paper at the extreme 
_ NE Pros left, with its flowing 
b eae , : i i pattern of flowers in 

Aa ; i cornflower blue, yellow, 

= mauve and copper, and 





a ‘ its green leaves on light 


coe. mE —— gray, was copied from an 
+? old French paper. Below 
Ft is a landscape design with 
x ' a buff ground, soft 
ee Z “a F ; green foliage and fig- 
’ oo al ures in gray and yel- 
: a? low. Other colors are 


# eth » if available. Felicia Adams 











hed Below in the center is a 
Zuber paper, with pattern 
in greens, mauve and la- 
vender ona greenor brown 
ground. A. L. Diament. 

eh EOE . Below is a _ decorative 
design inspired by the 
old Chinese painted wall 
papers: trees, birds and 

‘ Z foliage in green, brown 
and white on a pale pink 

ground. In sets of four 

panels, each measuring 40 

inches. John J. Morrow 
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MODERN 
WALL PAPER 
DESIGNS 


The feature of the wall 
paper shown on this page 

the use 0 f moder mist 
designs. Very cool look 
ing is the paper at the 
right, with a white 
ground and a flower and 
leaf pattern in jade and 
apple green. Thibaut. 
In the right hand corner 
is a lattice pattern 
formed by light and 
dark green leaves. From 
Mrs. Gillette Nichols 


(Below left) A French 
wall paper with toile 
design in red on white 
ground. Every character 
in this pattern is chasing 
an elusive hat. W. H. S. 
Lloyd. In the center, be- 
low, is a smart living 
room paper with a gray- 
ish tan ground and flow- 
ers in blue and yellow. 
Also with blue-green 
ground and flowers in yel- 
low and copper. Thibaut 


(Right center) A distin- 
guished paper suitable for 
a living room has a tan 
background and a pat- 
tern of modernistic vines 
in shades of brown 
touched with gold. Mrs. 
Gillette Nichols. A mod- 
ern Noah’s ark and up- 
to-date animals form the 
French paper design in the 
right-hand corner. Bright 
blue on a white ground. 


Nancy McClelland 















































































































| The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for OCTOBER 


This Calendar of the gardener's labors is if for every one-hundred miles north or 



































planned as a reminder for all his tasks in south there be made a difference of from five 
season It is fitted to the Middle States, to seven days later or earlier in operations. 
but should be available for the whole country The dates given are for an average season 
| pectin Peedi aie sas 2 - iiitistediinnadaai’ 
SUNDAY MONDAY PUESDAY | WEDNESDAY rFHURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
- EE 2S Se ——— — r penietinisiones + ————____— — j 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulne To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 1 Cuttings made from 
| > uy: 4 : as J 1 newly ripened wood 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun Vith a sweet kernel; to set budding more, from many kinds of 
Ce ns piring ith h ” h lo load and bles And still more, later flowers for the bees, por ng: agg 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; Until they think warm days will never cease, calloused and rooted 
| To hend with hol he 'd . F S or | Yer-bri ted their cl » cell in a coldfiame con- 
0 bend with app the moss d cottage-tree or Summer has ocr-brimmed their clammy cells. taining damp loam 
And fill all fruit th ripeness to the core; —Keats covered with sand. 
— ———— —_— ——— —_ _ —EE — —— he — 
) Late perennials th at The best way to ATore hiilies, which 5 Fresh vegetables 6 Narcissi, Tulips and 7 When self-sown QStone chips used as 
j “are still in bloex | store Apples and used to be called | “of the low-growing Hyacinths for forc- seedlings are found top-dressing will 
| can he protected from | other tree fruits for Redhot Pokers, are types can be had all ing in pots should be in the perennial bor- | not only minimize 
ordinary night froet winter use is to wrap not as tender as many winter if you have planted now. Use der it is a simple | erosion in the rock 
with a canopy of each one in tissue xcople think. In the | some kind of heated moderately rich loam matter to transplant gaiden, but also help 
cheesecloth placed mper and pack in a New York region | frames in which to in the pots and bury them to deep flats | to prevent soil heav- 
above them on a _ in a dry, cool they generally winter grow them. The first them in the soil out- and carry them ing. Work them up 
frame lemove it | cellar. Throw away over safely outdoors batches of seed should doors so that they through the winter close around the 
during the day Mt = =6bruised = fruita, without protection be sown at this time can form roots. in a coldframe. ciowns of the plants. 
| 
| 
i gir the general gar 1 0 There is no point 1 1 Lawn mowing is 1 ? Fallen leaves pile 1 ZUntil some manu- } 14 A broad-tined | 1 It is always well 
den clean-up, don't in leaving the to be continued up deeply in shel- “facturer grows } fork is the best | to work some 
overlook the common Dahlia toote in the as long as new growth tered corners and low wise enough to put | implement to use in | bone meal into the 
weeds It is emp ground more than a is apparent. This pes kets of ground. them on the market, taking up the Gladio- soil where naturalized 
claily important to ew days after frost policy not only keeps Inless they are wire baskets to pro- lus bulbs. After dig- plantings of Narcissi 
dig out completely has killed off the top the turf looking w i. cleaned out of such tect the Tulip bulbs ing, the bulbs should and other hardy bulbs 
the roote of the tall, growth. In digging but also improves its places they often from moles and mice cured in the sun | are to be made. Im- 
coaree-growing kinda them, go deeply and condition for next smother plants that will have to be made for several days be- poverished soil means 
that are perennial carefull | year | are growing there. laboriously at home. fore storing. poor blossoms. 
| 
' 
1¢ A plant or two 17 Changes in hardy 18 When dividing or 19 Dwarf fruit trees, 20 Transplanting of 21 Fallen leaves that 22 A final mulching 
) of Parsley, taken ‘ border arrange resetting plants as noted on an- deciduous trees have been piled with Pine needles 
up from the garden ment ought to be in the hardy border it other page of this and shrubs can begin outdoors to rot away or rotting Oak leaves 
and reset im a pot of planned now and most is usually advisable issue, are highly de- as soon as their leaves and form compost should be given to the 
good soil, will do well of them carried out to dig in some good siiable features for fall and be continued ought to be covered Rhododendrons and 
| all winter if kept this fall. Thus, there fertilizing material the home grounds, until just before the with wire netting or } other  broad-leaved 
| watered and in a will be no delay when where the changes are | large or small ground freezes. | dead branches to pre- evergreens. It will 
| sunny window of the next spring comes made. Bone meal is | They can be planted Tramp the soil firmly | vent their being scat- maintain soil acidity 
kitchen. along good fo; this, successfully now. around them, | tered by the wind. and protect them. 
3 Tender tubbed 14 Garden sanita 25 Where Rhodo- | 26 Grapevine cut- 27 Evergreens 28 Coldframes in 29 Plants in exposed 
+“ ornamentals, ** tion as well as dendrons are tings can be tak- which have been | which young wall gardens are 
such as Hydrangeas considerations of ap growing in places ex en when the leaves planted within the se eee plants are not infrequently win- 
| and Bays, must be pearance calls for cut- posed to strong winds fall. Let them be of ast few months will ing carried through ter-killed unless they | 
brought indoors be- ting down and burn- and winter sunlight it the past season's nefit by a winter the winter should be are given a light pro- 
fore freezing weather. ing the dead stalks of is a good idea to give growth, with two mulch of dead leaves kept closed nowexcept tective mulch. A few | 
A cool, fairly light the perennials. Take them some protection joints each. Bury or old manure. It on warm days. When leaves tucked in | 
cellar ia the best place them off close to the withevergreen boughs them outdoors, butts helps them become growth ceases, cover around them will 
to winter them. ground, thrust in the ground. up, for callousing. fully established. the sash with mats serve the purpose. 
| 
| } 
a = — = sdepiinsion i hcstllisditsachelitesi amanda eit 
te The falling of the 31 All water must 
‘ leaves marks the ‘ be drained out of 
beginning of the seca irrigating pipe eye 
son for epraying Li tems and other out- 
lacs, Apples and other door conductors be- 
shrubsandtreeewhich fore really cold 
have been attacked weather subjects 
by any of the acale them to the danger of 
insects, freezing and bursting. 
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W. E. MARSHALL 


Prominent nurseryman and all- 
around horticulturist who in 
recent years has been special- R 
izing in garden Lilies. He has 
also done much in the cause 
of American rock gardens 





ELKANAH WATSON 


¥ New England agriculturist, traveler, 
Avam Kun, M. D. patriot aaa plies it founder of the 
American botanist and physician, a first agricultural society in the State 
Student under Linnaeus and later of New York. Born in Massachusetts, 
professor of the theory and practice 1758, Died 1842. 
of medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1741-1817 
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Appetites sparkle when this tomato soup 
is served ! 


It’s a bright, cheerful invitation 
to your appetite. A perfect picture 
for the eye. A perfect treat to your 
sense of taste. Every spoonful of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup is just 
so much pure, healthful sunshine. 

Fresh, radiant and full-ripe 
come the meaty, juicy tomatoes to 
the famous Campbell’s kitchens. 
Here each tomato is washed five 
times in crystal-clear running water. 
In colanders of pure nickel with 
mesh as fine as pin-points, the 
tomatoes are strained to a smooth 
puree. gs 

So in this soup is all the rich 
tomato goodness. It contains-only 
those portions of the tomato. . . 
the luscious “meat” and _ tonic 
juices . . . which are nourishing, 
appetizing and digestible. The 
blend is still more enriched with 
golden country butter, The last 
fine touch is given by the delicate 

seasoning of Campbell’s skilled 
French chefs. Then the soup is 
a complete masterpiece . .. a chal- 
lenge to your appetite . . . with 
a flavor that is irresistible. 

“Tt tastes so good.” “It’s so 
refreshing.” “I like it better than 
any other soup.” “There’s a real 
tang in its tomato flavor.” “They 
have the flavor of it just right... 
not too sharp, not too tame or flat.” 











¥ oS 


These are some of the comments 
often heard about Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. . They show how 
perfectly it answers the public taste 
and what an ideal soup it is for the 
family table. And what a wonder- 
ful Cream of Tomato Soup is pre- 
pared with Campbell’s by follow- 
ing the simple directions on the 
label ! 12 cents a can. 
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RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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PBELL SOUP 
N. Nude, 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 










































In the Colby Galleries 


An important arrival 


ANTIQUI 


-- with the endorsement of an 
authority, 





“Sd 


Mr. HERBERT CESCINSKY 


wey | is our pleasure to announce the 
\ XA arrival at the Colby Galleries of many 
a’ fine English antiques, personally se- 


lected for us by one of the world’s greatest 
experts, Mr. Herbert Cescinsky 


Noted as a writer and lecturer upon the sub 
ject of English antiques, Mr. Cescinsky has 
had many years of training and experience as 
designer, architect and expert in restoring 
historic buildings. His endorsement is an 
assurance of artistic merit, historic interest 
and practical worth. 


The Colby collection and galleries are well 
worth visiting and a cordial invitation to call 
is extended you. Should a visit not be con- 
venient, we shall be glad to write you about 
any pieces in which you may be interested. 










ohn-A(COLBY and Sons 


Interior Decorators: Jmporters-Designers 
129 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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phia, is an example of the 


Miles Brewton in Charleston—it is to 


( 
Nii WA MNBL POLES TE 
The mantel in “The Lilacs,” Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
way Adam styles were inter- 
preted by master-carpenters of this era 
INTERIORS OF THE FEDERAL ERA 
(Continued from page 104) 
can scarcely have been the usual order S 


be remembered that the architecture 
was far more classic than the furni- 
ture. It was, however, the classicism of 
the Renaissance filtered through Inigo 
Jones, Wren, and others; and, as we 
shall see, it differed from conceptions 
that appeared later. 

And, beautiful as was this architec- 
ture, the houses of that day offered 
few of the conveniences of living that 
we enjoy today. Each floor usually 
contained four rooms with a large 
hallway. We all know the outside 
appearance of the usual Colonial 
house—a central doorway flarked by 
two windows at each side on the first 
floor and a range of five uniform flat- 
headed windows above. The Palladian 
window (arched center with two flat- 
headed narrower side-lights) occurred, 
particularly on stairways. 

At “Mt. Pleasant” there are two 
separate dependencies or outbuildings, 
and these contained the kitchen and 
offices. In most houses the kitchen was 
in the basement. No matter how well 
covered, food that was “piping-hot” 





By 1825 the Greek Revival began to get into full swing, and it | 
affected the inside as well as the exterior architecture of houses. 
This is the architects rendering of the drawing room in the | 


John C. Stevens House, New 
the New 





York 


of the day at “Mt. Pleasant.” 

In this and many other houses vari- 
ous arrangements were now used for 
doing away with the great stairway in 
the central hall—here it was banished 
to a compartment at the side. 

Earlier in our history, as in En- 
gland, the fully paneled wall was the 
ideal; though, for the saving of ex- 
pense, some walls were frequently left 
plain except on the fireplace and 
less important houses or in the | 


public rooms. But it was for no such 
reason that we see the plain wall at H 
“Met. ‘ 3 “5... ae > t] 


Pleasant.” This was one of th 
“advanced” houses, and the use of Curc 
paneling was now on the decrease. 
This was not yet invariable, however, ity, 
as is shown by one of the finest inter- thro 
iors in the whole country—that of the : 
Brewton house, 1765-69, previously thril 
referred to, with full architectural Talle 
treatment throughout the drawing 
rooms, which extend along the enti: your 
second story front. This custom ot thro 
placing important rooms on the seco1 
(Continued on page 134) and | 
ii 
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York City. Shown by courtesy of . 
Historical Society 
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A “What 
-| shall I sing 
for you?’ 


) Tue clear, even soprano of Galli- 
of Curci . wonderfully pure in qual- 
eal ity, amazingly flexible and flute-like 
iter- throughout its wide range. The 
asl’ thrilling voices of Bori, Jeritza, 
ural ff Talley, Tibbett . hear them in 
tit your own home whenever you wish, 
through the Orthophonic Victrola 
and the wonderful new Orthophonic 


Wace oe 











**The voice of the singer comes 
forth with all the roundness 
and warmth of the original.” 

—AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 
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Records, recorded by microphone. 

The world’s greatest singers. The 
foremost instrumentalists. Waiting 
to sing or play for you whenever 
and whatever your mood dictates. 
Entertainment that is unrivaled 
in quality, unlimited in scope. 
Flawless reproduction through 
Victor’s exclusive Orthophonic 
principle. Realistic! 





As an amazing musical instru- 
ment and as a beautiful piece of 
furniture, the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola belongs in every home. No 


The New 


1 





is illustrated above. 








The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music 
for the home. It never disappoints. Model Four-forty 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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investment you could make 
will yield you more in genuine 
happiness. And you'll be surprised 
how easily you can own one of these 
superb instruments. 





Most Victor dealers do not require cash-in- 
full. They are glad to co-operate with you 
by arranging convenient terms. Ask your Vic- 
tor dealer to demonstrate one of these instru- 
ments in your home, where you may judge for 
yourself its harmonious appearance as well 
as its musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $75 to $300, list price. 
Silent electric motor ($35 extra) eliminates 
winding. The Automatic Orthophonic Vic- 
trola, which changes its own records, is 
$600, list. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 









































never seen an 


[_) Living room, size 
[] Bed room, size ec 
C) “Backgrounds of Orientsl Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Name 


MOSQUE PRAYER RUG 


Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 
Why We Reproduce Only Persian 
Rugs of Highest Quality 


HE value of a Persian rug may depend upon its 
ysical quality—its rarity 


antiquity —its color—its p 


of origin— its weave. 
Reproducing a rare rug authentically for you presents 
no greater problem to us than the weaving of a “Tapis 
Ordinaire”’, so, naturally, we concentrate our efforts on 
the Oriental rug of unusual value and charm. You have 

Sriental rug faithfully reproduced unless 
you have seen the Bengal-Oriental . . . . the wonder is 
that rugs so Oriental can be made anywhere but in the 
Orient. 
Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 

in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorat.ve Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 

























Please send me color plates of rugs for 


Street 
City , State 
My dealer's name is 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


|} Dining room, size....... 
[} Hall, size 
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floor was quite common in the South 
and was later adopted in such fash- 
ionable Northern residences as_ the 
Bingham house in Philadelphia, built 
before 1788. 

Paneling of the side walls was now 
large, the panels usually extending 
from dado to ceiling. Light tints of 
color were used as well as white. 

Because of the importance of the 
hearth in home life the fireplace wall 
was given the most elaborate treat- 
ment. Imported marble mantels were 
frequently used and these were with- 
out shelf. These mantels, as also door- 
ways and window-casings and over- 
mantels, were commonly dog-eared. 
The overmantels consisted of a central 
panel, for mirror or painting, sur- 
rounded by an architrave, as at “Mt. 
Pleasant.” There might be pilasters at 
the sides, or the overmantel might be 
topped with a broken pediment of the 
character shown over the side-cup- 
boards here. The cornice was of good 
weight and the dado was retained even 
when the field of the wall above was 
plain. The handsome acanthus con- 
svles will be noted. 


WALL DECORATION 


Wallpapers were common—at first 
the handsome scenic and other papers 
imported from France, and, later, 
some of our own productions. Textiles 
were sometimes used in elaborate houses. 
Silk was employed in the Richard 
Derby House at Boston, Massachusetts, 
a little later. 

But we also find a very different 
type of interior—that illustrated by 
“Kenmore,” near Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, the home of Betty Lewis, 
the sister of Washington. A similar 
style prevailed at Mt. Vernon. Both 
these houses were previous to 1775. At 
“Kenmore,” walls, ceiling and mantel 
are all of stucco, and it will be noticed 
that the ceiling is not rococo, against 
which a reaction was now being felt. 
The dog-ear still prevails in mantel 
and overmantel, and we also see the 
paneled inside shutter. The dado is 
plain. Notice the mantel: there is not 
yet the later widely projecting shelf 
but room is found upon the end-blocks 
for two small ornaments. 

We can well imagine the beauty and 
ittraction such interiors must have pre- 
sented when they were the scenes of the 
social life of the period. 

And now a transition. In the fine 
old mansion of “Whitehall,” Mary- 
land, are the two doorways illustrated 
here: one of these with the triangular 
pediment and fluted pilasters is of the 
type we have’ been reviewing; the 
other shows the beginnings of Adam 
influence. We must so speak of it, for 
in America it made itself felt more in 
the wav of a modification of the 
Georgian style than by wholesale 
adoption as an entity. 

“Whitehall” was the home of the 
Colonial governor of Maryland, 
Horatio Sharpe, who has been debited 
with first suggesting the stamp-act. 
Mr. John Martin Hammond (to whom 
I am indebted for the use of the photo- 
graphs) in his “Colonial Mansions of 
Maryland and Delaware” tells us that 
the superb woodwork of this house 


was all the work of a young redem 
tioner who was offered his freedom 

he would decorate “Whitehall 
Pathetically, upon the completion . 
his task he was stricken by sudd: 
illness and died. The date is not give: 
but as the governor returned to En; 
land in 1790, it must have been pri 
to that date. 

The conception of classicism form: 
by Robert Adam was based upon fot 
years’ study of remains on tl! 
Continent, particularly those of Pon 
peli and Spalato, his views being: ir 
fluenced by a temperamental feelin 
that for modern domestic architectu: 
the classic proportions should be at- 
tenuated. Slenderness is, then, one of 
his distinguishing features, and we 
have already noted his tremendous 
influence upon furniture in the routing 
of the style of Chippendale and in 
the slender classic forms of Hepple- 
white and Sheraton. In the Whitehall 
doorway we see throughout the in- 
fluence of his great refinement as 
well as several of his favorite classic 
ornaments—the Greek anthemion and 
the egg-and-dart and_bead-and-reel 
moldings. The ears are retained here, 
but they were soon abandoned. 

Wallpapers were still used, such as 
the famous Captain Cook paper in the 
Pennsylvania Museum, seen there in 
connection with an Adam mantel 
ornamented by Welford, Philadelphia, 
about 1810, and an imported Adam 
mirror and sconces. Many walls were 
of plain plaster, but retained the 
dado top-rail. 

Under the Adam influence, from 
1780 onwards, numerous changes took 
place. One of the greatest of these was 
in the direction of convenience and, in 
consequence, comfort. As I have em- 
phasized in my book on “Learning Dec- 
oration” it was not till the reign of 
Louis XV that the idea of comfort as 
we know it seems to have dawned 
upon the human race, and though there 
was an abundance of it in the furni- 
ture of the 18th Century, only now 
did convenience make itself manifest 
in American homes. Adequate heating 
and lighting were not known much 
in advance of our own days. 


INNOVATIONS 


First in the procession came a 
greater number of rooms and often 
variety in their shapes. For social 
purposes the circular or the elliptical 
Adam drawing room made its appear- 
ance. “Woodlands,” Philadelphia, 
was the leader in a number of innova- 
tions: as remodeled in 1788 it con- 
tained not only elliptical rooms but a 
classic circular vestibule with eight 
columns and intervening niches as well 
as a domed ceiling. 

Mantels are particularly indicative 
of the Adam style, for doorways and 
window-casings followed them in their 
general characteristics, emphasis being 
laid upon these necessary architectural 
features, with the plain or papered 
wall as a relief. One of the finest of 
these composition mantels is that at 
“The Lilacs”, a quite small house in 
West Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Both in this mantel and that in the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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‘Bob! Promise, will you? Before we invite the Kays to our house, I wish... 
“I can guess. Something more for the new dining room?’’ 


“‘Well.—Could we have some real Sterling silver? . . . Ann has that 
lovely Early American design in TREASURE to match het new dining 
room. And I’d hate to have them think . well, you know . 7 


ew tastes. New possessions. The dining room, perhaps, done over in the modern 
manner . . . Somehow, the old silver doesn’t quite belong and somehow, “Treasure”’ does. 
For “Treasure” has that intangible quality we call style. The Early American, for instance. Here is 
a design modelled directly from some of the authentic and more distinctive pieces, now extant, of our 
own 18th Century. A design which has captured wholly the delicacy, the restraint, the charm that 
gives to the craftsmanship of the period its present vogue. 
And “Treasure,” of course, is STERLING, with all that the word implies—the hall mark of 
essential breeding, background and gracious living... 
The ‘‘Early American Style’’ is made in dinner hollow-ware as well as in a complete line of flat silver— 
plain or decorated in the manner of old-fashioned hand engraving. Your jeweler will be glad to show you this 
lovely silver or we will be glad to send you our booklet —‘‘The Early American Style.’’ 


of 1S Serling 
~more can not be said 


. LUNT @ BOWLEN COMPANY © Silversmiths 


Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
46 SOUTH NORWOOD STREET: GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


ROGERS 


Solid Silver 
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STERLING 925/1000 FINE 
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Just the Right 
Final Touch 


HEN your table has been set with all the 

art you can summon and it stands forth 
an idyl in snowy nappery, gleaming silver, 
scintillating crystal and china—for that note 
of color—that subtle final touch which you 
desire to distinguish your entertaining—noth- 
ing excels the exquisite artistry and soft color- 
ing of Cowan Pottery pieces. 
Perfect in form—highly decorative in design— 
jewel-like in coloring—Cowan Pottery offers 
the widest range of selection for such purposes 
—on sale at discriminating stores everywhere 

at modest prices. 


Cowan pieces used in the illustration 
are—Oval Fluted Bowl No. 713-B, 
Figure Flower-holding Candelabra No. 
764, Nut Comport No. 736, and Candy 
Comport No. 724. 


An interesting bookle-—*A Group of 
Cowan Creations for the Dinner Table 
And for Other Interior Decorations” — 
will be mailed gladly upon request. 


COWAN POTTERY STUDIO, INc. 
‘An added touch of charm for every home’’ 
ROCKY RIVER, OHIO 
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4 medallion, “Friendship Consoling Affliction,” one o 
Lady Templetown’s designs 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


LADY 


TEMPLETOWN’S 


f 
for Wedgwood. Courtesy of 


DESIGNS 
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wood. Not only was he ingenious, a 
thorough craftsman who understood 
every turn of his craft and was some- 
thing of a mechanical genius as well, 
but he was a great student and a man 
of wide intellectual interests, a thinker 
withal. Again, he possessed artistic 
discrimination and had fine taste. In 
the application of both to the prob- 
lems of his pottery, his judgment was 
unerring. Not only in art and in com- 
merce did Wedgwood’s mind find em- 
ployment, but science attracted him as 
much as all the rest. 

True it is that, in the best sense, 
Josiah Wedgwood was an opportunist. 
But he sought the right friends among 
the right people, and in his business 
had an instinct for associating the 
right sort with his enterprises. Whereas 
the potters of the district who had pre- 
ceded him and those contemporary 
with his early period had been faced 
with the difficulties which the poor 
roads of the district at that time 
presented in the matter of transport- 
ing clays and materials of all sorts 
on the one hand and the delivery of 
their wares on the other, a matter 
which brought upon them heavy 
charges and many losses, they had done 
practically nothing to better condi- 
tions. But Wedgwood took an active 
interest in a good roads movement 
and in the project for the Trent and 
Mersey Canal, and his good serse and 
determination and enthusiasm brought 
about a complete reform in_ local 
transportation conditions. Of course 
he profited by this, but so did others, 
and he was, even more than they, gen- 
erous with his profit, giving much in 
time and in money to the founding of 
chapels and of schools. 

It may be said that Wedgwood’s 
domestic pottery was the best that the 
world had seen up to his time. The 
neo-classical revival, which the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii and elsewhere had 
brought about, and which the Brothers 
Adam had done so much to popularize 
in England, found Wedgwood keenly 
interested in all its manifestations and 
possibilities. He began to turn his at- 
tention to producing artistic pottery; 
that is, ware not so strictly utilitarian 
as his earlier products had been, and 
no one was more skilful than Wedg- 
wood in adapting classical motifs to 
the taste and the ideas of the day. 


Moreover the dry bodies of his Ja 
Ware lent themselves admirably to th: 
ornamentation Wedgwood conceive: 
and some of the leading artists of th 
day planned for them, and it is mainly 
in connection with his ornamental 
Cameo Ware that Wedgwood has been 
called “the most successful and orig- 
inal potter the world has known.” 
Certainly his influence on English pot- 
ters who followed and on English 
ceramic products in general was really 
tremendous and revolutionary. 

Wedgwood in 1768 took as a 
partner Thomas Bentley of Liver- 
pool, a man not only of taste and cul- 
ture but of fine presence and courtly 
manner, A warehouse for the products 
of the Wedgwood manufactory was 
opened in London, and Bentley mainly 
attended to the London sales and did 
much by his tact, enterprise and con- 
tact ability to make the Wedgwood 
wares fashionable. Through corres- 
pondence and through personal contact 
Josiah Wedgwood had come to have 
a wide circle of friends, persons of 
achievement. Among his closest friends 
were Erasmus Darwin, Joseph Priest- 
ly (discoverer of oxygen), Sir Joseph 
Banks (President of the Royal Soci- 
ety), Sir Joshua Reynolds, John Flax- 
man; and then there were Charles 
James Fox, Lord Chatham, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Sir William Chambers, to 
name but a few. “But it is when we 
come to scan the list of artists whom 
Wedgwood employed,” as Horace 
Townsend, an authority on Wedg- 
wood, wrote, “that we gain an abiding 
sense of the man’s catholicity of judg- 
ment, wide knowledge of mankind 
and keen commercial instinct.” 

The works published by the Dille- 
tante Society, Comte de Caylus’ 
graphic publications and the many 
books then appearing with illustrations 
of Pompeiian antiquities, Greek vases 
(then called Etruscan, so many of 
them having been found by excavators 
in the district of ancient Etruria) 
and of Greco-Roman reliefs immedi- 
ately attracted and held the attention 
of the alert Wedgwood. He had al- 
ready distinguished the latent abilit 
of John Flaxman and he sent him t 
Italy where Flaxman came in clos 
contact with antiquarian remains © 

(Continued on page 138) 
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surprising services. . -Cannon Towels 
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WHENEVER you meet traveled people, you 
find someone who has visited the “Land of. _ 


Absorb quickly-Wear well~Cost less 





initial price is low for a really superior 
r towel, and replacement costs are reduced, 





the Sky” and who knows the Grove Park 

Inn at Asheville. Chances are, that person 

is still talking about the spectacular scenery of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and the exceptional hospitality 
of this resort hotel . . . its southern cooking, its 
interesting golf course. 

In line with its policy of making one’s vacation 
delightful and memorable, and its fine consideration 
for good, old-fashioned comfort, the management of 
the Grove Park provides all the bathrooms with 
snowy fresh Cannon towels, and plenty of them. 

Wherever you travel in the United States, you dis- 
cover Cannon towels in the bathrooms of most of the 
famous hotels. . . . It is no secret in the hotel world 
that Cannon towels cause a great deal of satisfaction. 
Guests like them because they are good-looking and 
pleasant to use. The management likes them for the 
same reasons and their very evident economy. The 


ec] aise 





== 


New Cannon Lighthouse 

turkish towel; borders— 

pink, blue, gold, green, lav- 
ender. Price about $2. 





for these heavy, well-woven towels with- 
stand constant laundering and hard wear. 

When you visit friends, you will also find Cannon 
towels in their bathrooms. Women who manage 
their homes efficiently and who buy wisely have 
long since learned the many merits of Cannon 
towels. 

A number of new patterns are very decorative and 
lend a colorful* touch to the bathroom. Also all- 
white Cannon towels, and Cannon towels with 
colored borders, conventional designs ard _ stripes. 
Everything you can ask for—from the handy hucks 
to the big turkish towels and bath mats. In depart- 
ment and dry goods stores everywhere—at prices 
that will please you, 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 

*All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats guar- 
anteed absolutely color-fast. 
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English Ware in a gay flowered pattern on attrace 
tive octagon shapes. 49-piece Luncheon Set $40, 
24-piece Tea Set $20. 103-piece Dinner Set $85. 


HOME IS THE HUNTER 
—FROM PLUMMER’'S 


HE hunt for that particular Glass or 

China always ends at Plummer’s. For 
no matter how disconcerting the rampage 
around town, one is sure to find the very 
thing here, be it for gift purposes or per- 
sonal use. 


Glittering glass, arrayed in glorious colors 
and formed into shapes for every known 
occasion. Choice offerings in world-famous 
makes of china, patterned with flowered, 
fruit or pictured decorations and colors of 
the most delectable variety. 


‘ All these are revealed to you at prices 
that often surprise as well as satisfy. Those 
who must do their hunting by mail will 
find our Mail Order Service prompt and 
efficient in attending to their needs. 


Win PLUMMER 6 Gat 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
934 Cuare. Staeet 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
36 Pratr Streer 
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TEMPLETOWN’S DESIGNS 


(Continued from page 136) 


the sort which inspired English neo- 
classicism. And so, naturally enough, 
Wedgwood turned to Flaxman for 
some of the designs for his new Cameo 
Ware. And while in Rome, Flaxman, 
acting for Wedgwood, had procured 
for the potter designs by the Italian 
sculptors Pacetti, Angelini, Manzolini 


and others. French artists likewise 
were called upon. It is somewhat ex- 
traordinary that Wedgwood never 


made public, or at least published 
acknowledgment of the services of 
Flaxman, the Brothers Hoskins or 
Hackwood. One of his catalogues does 
accord to Dassier the credit for the 
set of medals decorated with subjects 
from Roman history. Just what may 
have been his reasons for this pro- 
cedure is more or less of a mystery. 
It may be that, regarding his pottery 
works as a commercial enterprise, 
artistic though his products were, and 
living in an age of advertising methods 
and ideas quite different than those of 
our own time, Wedgwood felt that the 
Etruria Works must, with all its 
products, stand as a unit and that its 
products must avoid the possibility of 
being confused with the other works 
of the sculptors who assisted him. But 
surely it could have been no secret. 
Very much as in the case of unsigned 
editorials in the newspaper of today, 
all the individual contributors were to 
be merged into the idea of the in- 
stitution as a whole. 


LADY TEMPLETOWN 


On the other hand, in his Catalogue 
of 1787, Wedgwood acknowledges the 
help of painters, among them Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and also the names 
of a number of fashionable amateurs; 
moreover he credits several ladies with 
the designs for certain of his orna- 
mental ceramic wares. Indeed, to one 
of them, Lady Templetown, he goes 
out of his way to pay a marked com- 
pliment, as in referring to her designs 
for bas-reliefs, medallions and tablets 
he says their “exquisite taste is univer- 
sally acknowledged.” And so it was. 

This gifted amateur, whose name 
has been mis-spelled not only by Josiah 
Wedgwood himself, (he wrote her 
name “Templetoun” in his catalogue), 
but by Miss Metyard, Professor Chase 
and Frederick Rathbone, (who spell it 
“Templeton”), was the daughter of 
Sir William Shuckworth Broughton 
of Poston Court, Hereford. In 1769, 
at the age of twenty, or so, she married 
Clotworthy Upton who was then 
Clerk-Comptroller in the household of 
the Dowager Princess of Wales. Seven 
years later her husband was made a 
peer, Baron Templetown of Temple- 
town in the County of Antrim, Ire- 
land. 

Lady Templetown, in common with 
all the young ladies of gentle birth in 
the England of her day had “studied” 
drawing. But unlike the majority of 
these young ladies, the art-work of 
most of whom has mercifully perished, 
Lady Templetown had a_ decided 
talent. At that time silhouettes were 
particularly fashionable. They were 
not then called by that name, a name 
borrowed from Etienne de Silhouette, 
Comptroller-general of France, who 
died in 1767, and whose public econ- 


omies led to his name being applied to 
anything reduced to its simplest form; 
silhouette as the name of the “shadow- 
picture” was not admitted to the Dic- 
tionary by the French Academy until 
1835. Silhouettes were called “cut- 
outs” in Lady Templetown’s day, and 
in fashionable circles she was famous 
for her cut-outs, and Wedgwood, sure 
to have heard them discussed, un- 
doubtedly enlisted the services of Fox, 
or some other friend, to obtain exam- 
ples of her work. Undoubtedly, too, 
he could guess that the use of them 
would materially advance his sales in 
the world of fashion, and that was, of 
course, a world having money to spend 
on decorative pottery. 

Wedgwood’s records show that the 
first cut-outs by Lady Templetown 
were sent him June 27, 1783. One 
represented “Maria and her Dog,” a 
scene from the popular Sentimental 
Journey of Laurence Sterne, and “The 
Bourbonnais Shepherd,” inspired by 
the same work. The first of these de- 
signs, (all the cut-outs had to be 
placed in the hands of modellers who 
gave them their form in relief), was 
used by Wedgwood to ornament the 
jasper ware opera-glasses which had 
been ordered by the Queen. I have no 
doubt but that Josiah Wedgwood knew 
the placing of Lady Templetown’s 
design on so august an object would 
lead all the “gifted amateurs” to 
shower him with designs and that it 
might be expected to give the Etruria 
Works a monopoly of Lady Temple- 
town’s cut-outs. Certain it is that the 
lady was pleased, and “Maria and her 
Dog” and the “Bourbonnais Shep- 
herd” were followed by other designs. 
Among these were “The Sacrifice to 
Peace,” “Friendship Consoling Afflic- 
tion,” “An Offering to Ceres,” ‘“Do- 
mestic Employment,” “Charlotte at 
the Tomb of Werther,” “Sportive 
Love” and various delightful groups 
of children. 

CUT-OUT DESIGNS 

Although some of Lady Temple- 
town’s designs were in cut-outs—the 
children subjects probably were—a 
number of them were drawings in- 
stead. It seems to me probable that 
“An Offering to Peace” was a drawing 
and not a cut-out; it is the largest 
of the reliefs from Lady Temple- 
town’s designs in the Wedgwood 
pieces. The very lovely “Domestic 
Employment” relief, depicting a 
graceful woman with a distaff, shows 
how skilful Lady Templetown was 
in idealizing a figure and scene in 
contemporary life. I have seen in the 
collections of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (South Kensington) in Lon- 
don a remarkable landscape drawing 
in color from the pen of Lady Tem- 
pletown, and this drawing leaves no 
doubt as to her unusual ability. Prob- 
ably she had also experimented with 
modelling, but I know of no extant 
experiments in sculpture from her 
hand. The most beautiful chocolate- 
pot Wedgwood ever designed is or- 
namented with Lady Templetown’s 
“Domestic Employment” scene. There 
is a beautiful example of this in the 
collections of the Metropolitan Mu- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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4 recent creation by Black, Starr ¢? Frost is a hat ornament that represents the setting sun 
[he design is worked out in platinum set with diamonds, and mounted on a circle of crystal 
, . . Another creation originated by our own designers is a ring that has two hexagonal 
liamonds in a double mounting. The mounting is paved with emeralds and diamonds. It 
is so arranged that from one view one sees only diamonds; from another, only emeralds 
... A third, an unusual piece, is a ring set with a dome-shaped moonstone, lightly 


carved and banded with a diamond bar. The side-pieces of this ring are of lapis laxuli. 
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BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS— FIFTH AVE., CORNER 481TH ST., NEW YORK «+: PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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Oe the laughing flow’rs 
In double pride were gay” —BURNS 


Th ERE are some things which, for senti- 
mental reasons, you value above all others 

..a silver heirloom, a jeweled keepsake, a 
priceless piece of pottery. 

Worthy indeed to be counted among 
cherished possessions are the creations of 
the Roseville potteries. For more than a 
generation they have been the delight of 
those who love beautiful things. 

Bright, gay flowers in jars and bowls of 
graceful line and soft colors impart to any 
room an indescribably exquisite charm. 

Nothing can be more appropriate at any 
time than gifts of Roseville. See the fasci- 
nating new designs at your leading stores. 


Write for a copy of our handsome new 
booklet Pottery.” It's free for the asking 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Obio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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(Continued from page 101) 





stick made about 1770 has a stem 
of papyrus reeds with a capital 
of palms. The adjustable telescopic 
tube was sometimes used. Besides brass 
and pewter, a sort of zinc known as 
tutenag was used for ordinary candle- 
sticks. These were cast in classic shapes 
and ornamented with engravings. Af- 
ter the discovery of electroplating, 
they were sometimes plated in silver. 
Glass candlesticks were plentiful. Late 
in the Century their stems were vase- 
shaped, tapered, or cylindrical. Clear 
glass was varied by enclosing opaque 
twists of air in the stem or small 
bubbles—“tears”—in the glass. Stems 
were later ornamented with faceted 
cutting. By 1760 there was a great 
variety of shapes. Glass festoons and 
pendants were much used for candle- 
sticks, candelabra, girandoles, wall 
lights and chandeliers. Pendant-hung 


A bow-knot tops . 

this wall bracket in iH 

the classic mode, to- 

gether with an urn 

and griffins. Frank 
Partridge, Inc. 








The woman's figui 
in this wall bracke 
of carved and gilded 
wood is colored a 
dark brown. From 
P. W. French & Co. 


eas 


candlesticks, candelabra and_ giran- 
doles were the fashionable mantel 
ornaments of the day. The cutting of 
the glass followed the same fashion 
as in the chandeliers; tall spires— 
stalactites—or pyramids were typical. 

Candlesticks of Battersea enamel 
were made with fluted baluster stems 
after 1770. Various colored and veined 
stones like Derbyshire spar were fash- 
ioned into candlesticks; a fine pair 
made about 1780 has an octagonal 
pillar, urn-shaped socket, and molded, 
circular domed foot on a square base. 
Wedgwood, the famous potter, revolu- 
tionized English household ornaments, 
which were previously crude. He made 
many candlesticks in his different 
wares. His black basalt ornaments of 
bacchantes and dolphins, chimeras and 
tritons incorporated candlesticks in 

(Continued on page 142) 
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This tea set, fashioned in England, was inspired J E C ALDWELL & CO 
by the work of Paul Lamerie, foremost silver- : 5 , c 
Se ae Philadelphia 
smith of the early 18th century. It ls indicative 
f h li d } f th 7 A NEW BOOK 
Of the Query ne Camara ay) fee “Facts Concerning Antique English Silver and Old Sheffield Plate” 
antique and modern, constantly made available by will be forwarded upon request. | 
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HERE is a boldness of design, an 
ingenious and forceful originality, 
that fit the Spanish interior accurately into the American scene. 
Its glowing fabrics, its lordly furniture, its dominating designs— 
these are being combined every day to create, in our own homes, 
the superb vistas of old Spain. 


The Spanish interior, like all other interiors, depends upon the 
proper rug to attain its full effect. And the foremost decorators 
who specialize in Spanish or Italian interiors are quick to say 
that here a rug may be had that is entirely appropriate in weave 
and color... A rug that may be had within a reasonable time, 
at a reasonable price, and with all specifications accurately 
followed. 


These rugs are hand-woven to order in Spain, in any size. Any 
color scheme can be accurately followed. They are made in the 
typically sharp, rough-hewn designs of Spain, exclusive with 
Kent-Costikyan, and may be modified when advisable. During 
the few months required to weave these rugs, we will furnish 
temporary rugs in suitable designs and colors to our clients. 


Send us the name of your decorator or dealer and we will mail 
you folder “A” that gives you full information, not only concern- 
ing these magnificent Spanish rugs, but also about the in- 
numerable other weaves, patterns and sizes that are constantly 
carried in our stock. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


Founded 1886 


485 Fifth Avenue cc 


PHILADELPHIA 
1520 Locust Street 


New York City 


CHICAGO 
1614 Heyworth Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
251 Post Street 
Hand woven rugs carried in stock or made to order... . . Also Orientals, Chinese, Spanish, 
Aubusson, Savonnerie and antique hooked rugs .... wide seamless plain curpets. 
AEN eC RIN 
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cornucopia form. His fine jasper 
ware, used as pedestals, medallions, 
etc., added to the variety of candle 
holders offered the 18th Century 
homemaker. 

Candelabra of silver or silver plate 
for the dining table were of the same 
designs as candlesticks. The branches 
grew lighter and plainer to harmonize 
with the slender stems, but were often 
twisted in one or more loops. Remov- 
able branches were rare before the 
time of George III but at that time 
it was not make a 
candlestick with one or more sets of 


uncommon to 





one for two lights, another 
so that the lighting of a 
dinner table could be increased con- 
A simple hexagonal stem 
with restrained decoration was typical 
of the taste of the day. From the time 
III hall-marks were put on 
the outside of the candelabrum, except 
when it was cast; then they were 
marked inside. Sheffield plate candela- 
bra were similar to those in silver. An 
urn finial topped the stem and branches 
were made for two or more lights. 


branches 





for three 


veniently. 


of George 


ELABORATE LIGHTS 


Ornamental candelabra and giran- 
exceedingly popular. 
Flanking a clock on the mantelpiece 
they were more luxurious than single 
candlesticks however elaborately these 
might be 


doles were 


hung with glass pendants 
and festoons. Glass candelabra had 
bases of ormolu, 
china, or painted wood. Ornamental 


metal—especially 


vases were incorporated in their de- 
signs as in France. Vases of “Blue 
John” or Derbyshire spar (fluor- 
spar ) mounted with 
ormolu and bore candle branches 
which were sometimes removable. The 


were pierced 


covers of these vases were often re- 
versible and, like the French casso- 
lettes, held a socket for an extra 
Ornamental classical vases 
with or without candle branches held 


candle. 


an important place in the decorative 
schemes of the Adam Brothers. In 
the latter half of the 18th Century 
ornamental candelabra and girandoles 
were much used on pedestals, tables, 
and guéridons, especially designed for 
this purpose. A tripod of iron by 
Robert Adam, about 1780, carries a 
small triangular top for a branched 
candelabrum with three candles. Its 
slender stem is vase-shaped, simply 
ornamented with leaves. A 
torchére of carved and gilded wood, 
made about 1780, has serpents twisted 
downward around its stem, their heads 
lying outward along its base. The 
candelabrum surmounting it is a clas- 
sic urn which is decorated appropri- 
ately with masks; the two candle 
branches carry four lights. 

Adam’s own designs for girandoles 
naturally are accepted as standards 
for the Adam style. They make use 
of classic vases with candle branches, 
or are designed with ancient Etruscan 
motifs. Girandoles were made of 
metal, occasionally of wood, and often 
of glass. One beautiful pair, with 
ormolu base set on feet, has a pedestal 
of jet; the tall glass spire upholding 
a small canopy from which hang 
pendants and festoons; the canopy 
tipped by an urn-shaped finial ex- 


water 


quisitely cut for brilliant effect; +) 

candle branches of glass somewh 

fantastically twisted in loops; tl 

bobéches of the calix-shaped cand 

sockets hung with festoons and per 

dants of beautiful clear glass. An- 
other pair, four feet high, has tl 

pedestal formed of Wedgwood came: 

white on blue, exquisitely mounted o 
an ormolu base; the upper arms bea 
two glass spires, and the whole frame 
work is draped ‘delicately with fes 
toons and pendants of glass whos 
lustre has the beautifully clear qualit 
of rain drops. 

As in the Louis XVI interiors, thos 
designed by the Adam Brothers incor 
porated such lighting fixtures as we 
considered requisite for the prope 
lighting of the room. Adam _ wal 
lights add distinction and dignity to 
any interior in which they may b 
properly used. Adam’s own designs ar 
varied and ingenious, and wall light 
of this type were exceedingly popular 
and continued in favor until the ad- 
vent of gas and electricity. Cand 
brackets ornamented the wall panel- 
ing or were placed beside the mirro: 
of the over-mantel. One wall light of 
the period, of carved wood, is com- 
posed of a large half bowl from either 
side of which ringed candle branches 
curve gracefully downward; above 
this bowl-like motif are typical Adam 
vases and a classic tripod with mask 
and drapery. Carved and gilded wood 
was used for wall lights resembling 
the French appliques of the Louis XVI 
period: a shaft composed of classic 
motifs might bear a large urn filled 
with roses and fuchsias naturally 
carved, and draped with festoons, the 
candle branches curving low with 
splendidly modeled sockets. An oval 
mirror surrounded by a wreath and 
topped by a vase and flower motif, 
the whole design incorporated deli- 
cately in metal-work, is a_ typical 
Adam design; it bears two curved 
candle branches. Ribbon bow-knots 
lent themselves appropriately to these 
appliques in which vase forms, fes- 
griffins, water leaves, and 
delicate classic scrollwork combine to 
make charming fixtures. But the glass 
sconces are the most delightful of all; 
designed very like the girandoles, 
they are extremely ornamental. 


toons, 


THE ADAM CHANDELIER 


The typical Adam chandelier was of 
glass, though wood and brass were 
still used. Rock crystal was an ex- 
traordinary luxury. Glass chandeliers 
continued to be imported from France 
but those of English make became so 
popular they were shipped to the 
Continent on occasion. The working 
drawings for some of these chandeliers 
have been in possession of “One Eng- 
lish firm since 1780. The English 
chandeliers, like the French, were of 
several types. Some were all glass; the 
earlier ones with plain glass tubing 
covering the metal framework, the 
candle branches in S-shaped curves. In 
later examples, made about 1788, the 
tubing was cut in gouges or “hol- 
lows,” adding to the brilliance of the 
refracted light. Some chandeliers 
were very delicately constructed and 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Win stlverplate at your service—you can 
rediscover your own aining-room 








« 


. @ pitcher you are proud to use” 


SUCCESSFUL dining-rooms, these 
days, have personality. . . . They 
may be elegantly and formally ap- 
pointed in Period style, in keeping 
with a large establishment; or simple, 
friendly rooms in a small home. 
. . « The draperies, the wall treat- 
ment, the floors, and the choice of 
the linens, china and colored glass 
for the table are important for cre- 














“ 


... vegetables in silver dishes” 


International Silverplate does make 
entertaining simpler, your dining- 
room a pleasanter place to be. 
International Silverplate is every 
bit as serviceable as it is good-look- 
ing. You are more pleased with it 
the longer you have it. Its beauty 
is enduring. It cannot crack, nor 
chip, nor break. It is literally yours 
for a lifetime. Very little trouble to 








ating an effect; but as always, it 
is fine silverplate that holds the 
traditional place of honor in the modern 
dining-room. 

If you are your own decorator—or re- 
decorator—look at your dining-room with 
new eyes. Have you discovered how inter- 
esting, how subtle, how effective and how 
practical silverplate can be? Do you real- 
ize that International Silverplate is always 
at home in the dining-room? It fits in at a 
friendly breakfast—the toast on a silver 
dish, the coffee pot shining in the morning 
sun. It makes a luncheon table so attrac- 
tive—a covered silver dish with creamed 
chicken in it; a water pitcher you are truly 
proud to use. Silverplate lends dignity to 
dinner—candles in silver sticks, your table 
a picture. The roast on a handsome silver 
platter, your favorite vegetables in silver 
dishes. You know your excellent meal is 
perfectly served. Certainly a service of 





“4 service of International Silverplate does make 


“ 


entertaining simpler” 





. . . every bit as serviceable as it is good-looking” 

(A few of the many useful and decorative pieces 

of silverware made in the Chateau pattern are 
illustrated here) 


take care of. And fine silverplate 
never goes out of fashion. 

There is a great variety of International 
Silverplate designs. Some are inspired by 
the past. Some are in the best modern 
manner. Every piece is made in the fine 
tradition of silversmithing, by skilled crafts- 
men. For many, many years the name 
International has signified a maker whose 
goods are highest quality and give lasting 
satisfaction. ... On sale in the better 
shops everywhere at prices distinctly 
reasonable. 


“The Rediscovery of Silverplate’ will be 
sent free at your request. Many suggestions 
for decorating and redecorating. Illustra- 
tions that will give you ideas for carrying 
out the fine tradition of using silverplate. 
Write for booklet HW-80, Dept. E, Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAES SILVERPLATE 


INTERNATIONAL S.CO. MARK 























































































ONG-FAMED throughout the world 

for the glass that bears its name, 

Venice today boasts a new art of cloth 

making that enhances still further its 

prestige with connoisseurs of beauty. For it is 
there that Fortuny Fabrics are made. 

Luminous, often dusted with gold and always 
lacking the sharp definition of modern textiles, 
Fortuny Fabrics impress even the expert with their 
closeness to 15th and 16th century originals. 
Whether his model is a brocade, a damask or a 
velvet, Mariano Fortuny’s artistry produces an 
effect of authenticity. 

Long favored by the leading decorators of the 
Continent, Fortuny Fabrics are now available in 
America, too. 

Although hand-made and imported from Venice, 
they are often less costly than domestic, machine- 
made fabrics. The nearest decorator will gladly 
show samples. You will be pleased at their 
moderate cost and amazed at their loveliness. 


FORGUNY 


of VENICE 
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lightly and sparsely garlanded; others 
were almost solidly cascaded with fes- 
toons, the coronas increasing in size 
and forming a large bowl-like bottom, 
draped with long pendants like fringe. 
Interesting variations appeared in the 
designs for these chandeliers. Some 
retained the center baluster stem com- 
posed of different sized bulbs and vase 
forms, others were corona-shaped, the 
lower ring suspended by chains from a 
small canopy-like top. Graceful ovoid 
vases or classic urns with crystal 
spires were supported above these 
pierced ormolu coronas from which 
the candle branches sprang, and which 
supported very tall spires. 
Great ingenuity was shown in festoon- 
ing these chandeliers and in the plac- 
ing of the tall cut-glass spires. 

With all their looking backward 
through the eyes of Pompeii to ancient 
Rome and Greece, the Adam Brothers 
were up-to-date in their use of oil 
lamps. They designed handsome lamps 
singly or in pairs. Hanging lamps 
largely took the place of lanterns even 
before the 19th Century, in halls, 
passages, lobbies, and were hung be- 
tween the columns in formal rooms. 
Adam’s designs are very fanciful, and 
to his vase, urn, and bowl motifs are 
added dolphins and other classic dec- 
orations or he followed the Egyptian 
vogue. Brass, bronze, and glass were 
the chief materials. Standing lamps 
were placed on tables or pedestals. 
One of Adam’s drawings made in 
1773 is for a five foot lamp standard. 
Heppelwhite also designed some ac- 
ceptable lamps, and by the end of the 
century the Argand lamp was not 
only in general use but was admitted 
to high society. 

Although hanging lamps ordinarily 
took the place of the older lanterns 
with candle branches, such lanterns 
were still seen. Whether of iron or 
brass, the metal framing was light; 
the lanterns hexagonal or octagonal; 


| and often topped by a metal crown, 
| vase, or flower spray suggestive of 


older models. Candle brackets were 
still placed on furniture for con- 


| venience, especially on mirror frames. 


A certain pompous 
vailed in the silverware of the early 
19th Century. Candlesticks reproduced 
earlier styles or were designed in the 
modes of the day but with great 
elaboration. There were handsome 
foliated patterns with baluster stems 
and shaped nozzles, chased with flow- 
ers and scrolls, like those of 1814 by 
John and Thomas Settle. Sheffield 
plate was made with the stem a clus- 
tered column about 1820, the base 


manner pre- 


quadrangular and raised on feet. A 
great many plated candlesticks ha. 
large painted glass shades, sometime 
of thickly frosted glass. Candlestick 
and candelabra abandoned delicacy 
for massive effects, often heavy anc 
sometimes clumsy. Glass candlesticks 
almost as elaborate as candelabra 
were embellished with metal mounts 
and Wedgwood bases, and had glass 
stems, bobéches, and pendants. Occa- 
sionally a bronze candlestick was made 
in the 16th Century manner. Th. 
candelabra branches of the early 19th 
Century were comparatively straight. 
One of silver gilt, 1805, over three 
feet high, made for seven lights in 
two tiers, is of Egyptian inspiration; 
its shaft is formed of mummies with 
three heads and feet, base triangular, 
supported on winged sphinxes; deco- 
rated with foliated scrolling, lions? 
masks, and dolphins’ heads. Foliage 
and flower ornament were popular 
in silver and Sheffield plate, and de- 
tachable branches were still used, An 
épergne of Sheffield plate has candle 
nozzles that can be replaced by dishes, 
a not uncommon arrangement. 

Chandeliers of Waterford glass 
were still made, but the Waterford 
works closed in 1851. Glass chande- 
liers made from about 1825-50 were 
apt to be elaborate, though there were 
earlier simple models. The architect, 
J. B. Papworth, made some designs 
with long oblong pendants which sup- 
planted those of oval diamond shape. 
Fantastic hanging lights were occa- 
sionally conceived in the Chinese mode 
with all the extravagance of modern 
Oriental taste, and held either lamps 
or candles; the glass pendants of many 
colors. Chandeliers of wood or bronze 
were appropriately designed for fine 
houses, and might carry as many as 
twenty-four lights. While some were 
conservative, others reflected the desire 
for novelty characteristic of the taste 
of the Regency (1810-20). Percier’s 
designs influenced some of the Re- 
gency lamps made in the form of wide 
shallow bowls suspended by chains, 
ornamented with winged female fig- 
ures holding vases. The marked in- 
fluence of the French Directoire and 
Empire styles, however, could not stay 
the modern craving for novelty which 
upset and disturbed the taste of the 
19th Century; but the efforts of vari- 
ous new schools of art failed to es- 
tablish any important style. 


Norte: The next article in this series, 
which will be published in the Novem- 
ber issue, will consider Early American 
lighting fixtures. 


LADY TEMPLETOWN’S DESIGNS 


(Continued from page 138) 


scum of art in New York. 
Dr. Samuel Smiles (Life of Wedg- 
wood) wrote: “Had Lady Temple- 
town been a poorer woman, she might 
have made a fortune by her wonderful 
gifts.” It is a family tradition that in 
her paper cut-outs she made no pre 
liminary drawings, but worked direct- 
ly at the cutting, as did the famous 
Mrs. Delany, celebrated for her flower 
designs in colored paper cut-outs. 
Lady Templetown lived to be over 


seventy. After Lord Templetown’s 
death she showed remarkable ability 
in managing the extensive estate in 
Ireland until the coming of age of her 
son. This son, the second Baron 
Templetown, was raised to the rank 
of Viscount in 1806 and married 
Lady Wortley Montagu, the daughter 
of the fifth Earl of Sandwich. Lady 
Templetown spent much time during 
her later years in Italy, and died in 
Rome in 1823. 
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Yasper-CUn Old Favorite 


OF THE MANY products of the Etruria Potteries, Jasper has for a century and a half defied all at- 
none is better known nor in more constant de- tempts at. successful imitation, and continues to 
mand than Jasper, the invention of which, in 1774, be an exclusive product of Etruria. 

is considered by many authorities Josiah Wedg- An infinite variety of articles—some useful, some 
wood’s greatest achievement. Described by him as ornamental—are made in Jasper. Hence one seek- 
“a fine white terra cotta of great beauty and deli- ing something for the home, or for a gift, may 
cacy proper for cameos, portraits, and bas reliefs,” make a happy selection in this beautiful ware. 


A copy of our illustrated historical booklet ‘‘C’’ will be sent upon request 


Matk on China Iesiah Wedgwood & Gans, Fue. 


OF AMERICA 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 


255 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK Queen’s Ware, Etc, 


WHOLESALE ONLY WEDGWOOD 
Pottefies : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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The Welsh dresser with 
its open shelves recalls 
the Elizabethan days 
when glass was very 
rare and found only in 
the homes of the rich. 


Srand Rapids 


Quaint Old Furniture 
from the Days of Queen “Bess 


HIS Elizabethan group was inspired by prized 

museum antiques. The quaint character of the 
furniture and the aged aspect of the wood give it marked 
individuality for those seeking the unusual in appoint- 
ments. The simple forms, sturdy proportions and bold 
carving were typical of the primitive English wood- 
worker in the transition period between the Tudor 
Gothic and the English Renaissance. 


**The Stukeley’’ is but one of a number of Imperial 


groups for the apartment dining 
room where space is at a premium. 
Though small in size they are 
historic in design and individual 
in character. They will be found 
this month in leading furniture 
and department stores, as well as 
the new Imperial Tables for fall. 
They are the handiwork of skilled 
Grand Rapids craftsmen, who 
identify each piece with the 
famous Imperial crown and green 
shield. 


ImpeRIAL Furniture Company 
World's Greatest Table Makers 


Granpv Rapips, Micuican 








For You— 
A Helpful Furniture Book 
** Inside the Door’’ is a fine booklet filled 


with suggestions and ideas for arranging 
and furnishing the home. Write Dept.E. 
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Mellow, time-worn walls and a huge fireplace reflect the 
sturdiness which went with the simple American country 


homes of the 


18th Century 


BRINGING NEW LIFE ‘TO OLD ‘TIMBERS 


(Continued from page 121) 


So, in co-operation with Bradley 
Delehanty, as architect, whose expe- 
rience in restoring Colonial houses 
gives flattering weight to his opinions, 
a thorough investigation of the ruins 
was started. 

The old farmhouse was sadly out 


| of plumb, due to the sagging of its 


underpinning, and the wing and lean- 
to were pictures of desolation, but 


| the massive timbers were intact. More- 
| over, the frame was found to be de- 


lightfully reminiscent of the half- 
timber work of Connecticut where 
English craftsmen, in migrating to 
our shores, brought with them the 
distinctive architecture which was 


| common to their native Shires. 


Even the detail bore the same 
rugged flavor as, for example, the 
rough timber brackets upholding the 
crude sheds and the projections of the 
service doors. Most ingratiating of all 
was the exquisite paneling of the 
interior, all still in a fair state of 
preservation. 

No doubt the miracle of its preser- 
vation is largely due to the fact that, 


xe SM 


in all its years, it had but two owners, 
The original deed, a curious time- 
worn document, attests to the date of 
its construction being 1735 and also 
to its transference in 1779 by one 
John Kirk to Thomas Hopkins for, 
according to the quaint phraseology, 
“the sum of £ 1339, 14s, 9 d, current 
lawful money of New York.” 

It was from the descendants of the 
Revolutionary owner that the property 
was purchased. And even today a spice 
of Revolutionary interest clings to the 
place, for the easterly portion of the 
45-acre estate was for long known as 
Pound Hollow, where in the woods 
the farmers were wont to impound 
their horses to save them from the 
depredations of the British troops. 

Some curious and rather pathetic 
relics also came to light during the 
work of restoration, among them the 
faded blue tricorn of a Continental 
soldier and, nearby, a rusty musket 
along with the tarnished gilt buttons 
of a Revolutionary uniform. 

In rescuing the old farmhouse from 

(Continued on page 150) 





Decorative accessories add color to this living room but the 
splendid old paneling and the simply framed fireplace 
give a real dignity and balance 
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GATT TA) (OHE cabinet- 


makers and silversmiths 
of the days of our Fivst 
President evolved a distinctive 
simplicity which we enjoy today in 
good veproductions of Windsor chairs 


and lovely tip-top tables and in the strength 
and sincerity of their silver. 


Wallace craftsmen have recreated the spivit 








of these early American artisans in the Washing- 

ton design. There is beauty in its flowing lines, 

strength in its solid silver weight, classic vestraint 

in its freedom from decoration. The Washington 

design has the dignity and courtly grace that we 

always associate with the name of the Father 

of our country. These qualities make it harmonize 

perfectly with the modern Golonial decorative furnish- 

ings of today. 3 

You can secure every piece you need in the a 

Washington design. ‘Teaspe ons are $12.50 in sets of 

six, dinner forks $23 and dinner knives with stain- 
less blades, $22. The 3-piece coffee set with tray 
is $245: without the tray, $145. 

Should you be unable to buy them at your 
own jewelev’s, address R. Wallace % Sons 
Mfg. Go.., Wallingford, Gonn. Also, we 
shall be glad to send you an illus- 

trated ‘Wallace booklet 
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free on request. 
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Blankets 

Bed Jackets 
Bed Spreads 
Travelling Sets 


Cushions 
Comforters 
Couch Throws 
Blanket Protectors 
Chaise Longue Covers 







Nursery Coverings 


“Distinction and Comfort 
—at Home or En ‘Route 


T is always a pleasure to choose beautiful 
things for jone’s bed or boudoir. It is even 
more delightful to make these selections amid 
surroundings of distinction in a shop devoted 
exclusively to these comforts of the Home. 


ITHER in New York or Chicago a per- 
sonal visit to the shop of Carlin Comforts 
will prove interesting and worth while. You 
will find a delightful profusion of artistic cover- 
ings and other Boudoir accessories of quality 
and charm. 









ND we rather think you will find many ap- 

propriate gift suggestions—from a dainty 

birthday remembrance to a complete assortment 
for your Christmas list. 


TTRACTIVE display of boudoir coverings 


for the trousseau and travelling accessories. 












CATALOG ON REQUEST 


©@arlfn ©mforts tne 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
662 No. Michigan Avenue 528 Madison Avenue 
at Erie Street at 54th Street 
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(Continued from page 148) 


oblivion the architect brought new 
life to the old timbers, and he adhered 
strictly to Colonial tenets. As a result 
he has kept intact one of the oldest 
houses on Long Island at the same time 
preserving the gracious charms of a 
type we can honestly call our own. 

No modern note is struck in the 
appearance of its exterior for, though 
rows of tidy dormers were let into 
the roof, front and 
headroom and supply cross ventilation 


rear, to give 
in the chamber floor, and a new service 
was added, the original hand- 
hewn shingles cover the walls and old 


wing 


timbers form the new work, all of 
which the architect salvaged from an 
old barn on the property. 

Beneath an inviting white portico, a 
battened Dutch door gives access to the 
central hall, from which to right and 
left open the rooms, in the hospitable 
fashion. But it is to the 
original unit, on the right of the en- 
the kitchen, now the 
dining room, that one’s interest natur- 
ally centers. Here may be traced the 
beginnings of Colonial treatment, the 
first steps in the decorative beauty of a 
home that later emerged in the efful- 
gence of late 18th Century work. 

Sheathed in simple pine boards, 
faintly tinged in moss green, streaked 
with umber that melts into the chiaro- 
scuro of the ceiling, aged by the smoke 
of countless hearth fires to a muted 
verde antique, with the rich amber of 
the weathered plank floor, the primi- 
tive interior is redolent of color and 
fragrant with old associations. 

The paneling about the high wide 
fireplace, lined with sun-dried brick 
laid up in rude mortar, is most allur- 
ing not only for the amusing gauche- 
ries of the pioneer craftsmen who 
so laboriously modeled it by hand but 
as well for the sentience of a fine 
dignity that characterized the later 
and more sophisticated work. 

With a nice regard for this subtle 
quality of age, the owners have kept 
the furnishings simple and the delicate 
beauty of the Sheraton furniture, the 
naive tin candle sconces on the walls 
and the bits of pewter and old china 
on the prim mantel (the sole decora- 
tive accessories) are all pervasive of 
the gentle spirit of the past. 

The paneling of the living room 
opposite, which has every indication 
of being built at a later period when 
the refinements of life were more 
widely enjoyed and the scope of archi- 
tectural tradition had _ perceptibly 
widened, is delightfully suggestive of 


old-time 


trance, once 


THE CARE OF 


the Georgian. The treatment of tl 
fireplace end of the room and that « 
the wainscoting about the three pa 
pered walls, in particular the raise 
panels and undercut moldings, is con 
parable both in beauty of expressio 
and in the delicacy of the hand mode! 
ing to the finest Colonial exampk 
which are preserved today. 

A Colonial paper in an all-over c& 
sign of pink lozenges, on a_ pin! 
ground, the engaging pink of old 
fashioned calico, that goes so well wit 
old furniture, covers the unpanele: 
walls. A wing chair in a ruffled cove 
of pink medallioned black chintz giv: 
an air of homely charm to the chim 
ney corner. A scattering of slat-back 
rush-bottom maple and pine chairs, 
with those of the gold stenciled farm- 
house type, comport sedately with thei 
surroundings. 

The clipper ship riding the painted 
ocean on the chimney breast, that 
seems to come to buoyant life in th 
flickering gleams of the mirrored 
candle sconces, finds an accentuatin: 
and sympathetic note in the ship 
chintz of the portly English chair be- 
fore the hospitable fireplace, while on 
the map shade of a_heather-brow: 
pottery lamp on the table, one could 
easily trace the fancied course of the 
noble vessel, returning maybe, laden 
with the rich treasures of the Orient. 

In the library beyond, once the 
parlor-bedroom of the Colonial farm- 
house, are imperious highboys, 
straight-laced mahogany pieces, cov- 
ered in hair cloth, fan back Windsors 
as well as the seductive painted kit- 
chen chairs, all striking an ecstatic 
note of harmony against the pink 
lozenged paper and the oaken floor. 

A steep narrow staircase mounts to 
the dormered chamber floor which is 
divided into three master’s bedrooms, 
three master’s baths, a dressing room, 
large nursery and off the latter a 
sleeping porch lighted on three sides, 
also used as a children’s playroom By 
a picturesque flight of steps, the young- 
sters have easy access to the yard with- 
out passing through the house. 

In the noted an 
unusual treatment of dormer rafters, 
which, usually covered with plaster, 
are left exposed. But the old timbers, 
etched and corrugated though they are 
by the passage of time, are still as 
sound as a hound’s tooth and add 
entertainingly to the weight of archi- 
tectural tradition that this splendid 
early American farmhouse so gener- 
ously affords. 


nursery is to be 


FINE FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 96) 


water of a delicate old piece, an expert 
cabinet-maker whe will understand the 
method of construction and keep to the 
same key in strength and appearance 
should be consulted. Many of the 
manufacturers of fine furniture main- 
tain repair departments where artisans 
of old-time skill can undertake radical 
repairs, and in the larger cities are to 
be found skilled individual craftsmen 
of the highest intelligence and train- 





ing, whose acquaintance is an educa- 
tion in the true appreciation of rare 
treasures in the furniture field. 

With the whole world to choose 
from, the assembling of harmonious 
and satisfying surroundings is simply 
a problem of discriminating choice. 
The care these treasures receive with 
the passing of the years will be the 
means of building up that spirit of 
repose that refreshes the soul. 
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AS THE ARTISTS DO 


For over twenty years of success and acclaim, such as but few 
pianists have ever enjoyed, the great de Pachmann has used 
only the Baldwin. (|The magic of his marvelous hands, 
featured in pearly, rippling runs and pastels of gossamer 
beauty, has ever been revealed through the intimately respon- 
sive action and beautiful tone of this chosen piano of the 
artists. (As de Pachmann says—“‘it cries when I feel like 
crying, it sings joyfully when I feel like singing. It responds 
—like a human being—to every mood. I love the Baldwin 
Piano.” (Should not such a sentiment impel you to hear 
the Baldwin piano itself? Call on any Baldwin dealer and 
let him show you the beautiful grands, uprights, players and 
reproducers that represent the height of piano artistry. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WHITTALL WEAVING 


Unless you know rugs, the integrity 
of the maker is your best guarantee 
of quality. 








A There are many ways in which rug 

/ | quality can be slighted to meet a 
price — in the selection and coloring 

of yarns as well as in their weaving. 
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The residence of Joseph Bowers, Northampton, Mass., made 

while Davis and Ithiel Town had their architectural offices 

in Wall Street in 1828, and a mecca for the intelligentsia of 
that day these offices were 







































These weaknesses are hidden from 
all except the rug expert, until un- 
| satisfactory service reveals them. 


For nearly fifty years Whittall Rugs 
have been made “on honor” — in 
unvarying conformity with the ideal 


established by Matthew J. Whittall 


the founder of the business. 


From the creation of the design and 
on through every step of blending, 
dyeing and weaving the yarns, there 
is no known higher standard of 
craftsmanship than thatemployedin 
making Whittall Rugs. The spirit of 
the olden “guild” relives in the 
Whittall organization. 


That is why you need to know no 
more about the rug you purchase 
than that it is a Whittall. 


Look for the name 
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woven into the back of the rug you buy 
Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request. 


the Whittall Mills 


Matthew J. Whittall — _g{>a 
5 I~ in 1880 


Founder of 
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M.J.WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, WORCESTER MASS. I 
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(Continued from page 123) 


hours in puzzling over the plan of 
some ancient castle of romance, ar- 
ranging the trap doors, subterranean 
passages, and drawbridges, as pictorial 
embellishment was the least of his care, 
invention all his aim. His brother 
would often condemn such studies, and 
profiting by the salutatary admonition 
of his fraternal counsellor, he occasion- 
ally directed his reading to history, 
biography and antiquities, to language 
end to the first principles of mathe- 
matics.” 

The question as to whether his high 
imaginative spirit was temporarily 
subdued by this advice, or whether he 
was carried by the then current craze 
for “Greek” architecture into the de- 
signs which characterized his early 
professional vears, is of little conse- 
quence, The fact is that when he 


opened an office in Wall Street 

1828, and put out the sign: Arch 
tectural Composer, he wrote in his 
journal that he was engaged “in pa- 
tient study of Greek architecture from 
Stuart,” (Antiquities of Athens) and 
that he believed “the classical orders 
doubtless Divine, and best adapted 
to man.” And his houses of that 
period are proof of his taste for thing 


Athenian. To see how literally he 


accepted the Greek tradition, look 
at certain houses he built in New 
Haven which were described by him 


as being “Ionic prostyle from the 
temple of the Ilissus,” and at other 


houses, in Middletown and Northamp- 
ton, which he called “Corinthian 
amphiprestyle, from the monument of 
Lysicrates” and “Ionic amphiprostyle, 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Design for a “lodge” to be erected in Virginia, 
a page from Davis’ scrapbooks now preserved 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Every piece in this room typifies the charm of its Early American inspiration. Four poster beds, 
mahogany, maple and cherry, $26.50 to $167. Boudoir chairs, from $39.50 to $120. Capable lowboys, 
mahogany and cherry, $57 to $167. Dressing tables in maple, cherry and mahogany, $40 to $142. 
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Things from the Colonial Quarter 


( 


Cf( THE AMERICAN WING be 


e FLINT &@ HORNER 3) 
at 2d? 


"Tue simple charm of the furniture of 


our ancestors pervades one entire floor 
of New York’s newest and smartest 
furniture shop. 


Here, in our excellent new building, are 
fine rooms donein pure Colonial styleand 
composed by our decorators as practical 
demonstrations of what can be done with 
the charming things of Flint & Horner. 


Chairs and tables that preserve the lines 


of originals from old farm houses or way- 
side inns of New England, quaint buftets 
and highboys, chests and four-posters, 
desks and cupboards are here in maple 
and cherry,in mahoganyand pine. Come 
down and see the Colonial Quarter, and 
as you wander through, note how reason- 


ably all these lovely things are priced. 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 
66 West 47th Street, New York City 


Between sth and 6th Avenues Telephone Bryant 6660 
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This copy of an old Salem chest in solid 
maple and maple veneer speaks for the 
skill of our earlier craftsmen, With ball 
and claw feet, $93. With spoon foot, 
$90. Mirror after an Early American 
model, $56. Others from $16 to $78. 

















Tall and stately and unmistakably Early 
American in inspiration is this hooded 
highboy in solid mahogany and veneer, 
or solid maple and veneer. Seven drawers 
assures its real usefulness. It is six feet, 
six inches high, and the price is $162. 





This Colonial secretary in mahogany with 
crotch veneers brings to any room the 
restful beauty that characterizes the 
craftsmanship of our forefathers. Ample 
drawer space plus numerous shelves for 


books is provided. The price is $250. 
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(Continued from page 154) 


from the temple of Erectheus.” Some 
of these houses still stand as monu- 
ments to an attempt at translation into 
American domesticity—attempts whose 
very unsuccess and whose resulting 
naiveté strangely enough insured their 
only lasting charm and quaintness. 
He had practiced alone but three 
years or so when he fell in with a 
man named Ithiel Town, from New 
Haven. Town was a self-made archi- 
tect and engineer, a designer of bridges 
as well as of buildings. Town’s pro- 
fessional activities had brought him 
wealth and reputation, and it was a 
fortunate alliance for Davis when 
the older man took him into partner- 
ship and with him shared a suite of 
othces in the Merchants Exchange 
overlooking the Battery. In the course 
of an association which lasted for 
ten years they did an amazing amount 
of work, more perhaps than any other 
firm in the country, for it included 
several State Capitols and other large 
public and institutional buildings, as 
well as a great number of private 
houses, both modest and magnificent. 


“MESSRS. TOWN AND DAVIS’? 


Town must have been quite a con- 
noisseur and collector. In the contem- 
porary periodicals you continually 
come across awed mention of his books 
and objets d’art, many of which he 
installed in the New York office. One 
article speaks of the firm’s “commo- 
dious suite of rooms” and of the fact 
that they “possess the most valuable 
library in the country.” It goes on to 
say that “a visit to their rooms would 
have more interest to a person of 
cultivated mind than any other place 
in the city. Whatever is rare or curious 
or valuable, can here be seen. En- 
gravings the most exquisite, the most 
rare, by tens of thousands, are pre- 
sented to the eye, and thousands of 
curious antiquities and rare articles 
of vertu will indulge the taste of the 
cognescenti. Added to all this, Messrs. 
Town and Davis are courteous and 
collected 
in their rooms of an evening the most 
celebrated savants of the city.” 

Town remains to this day a vague 
figure. We can only surmise that he 
was a keen, shrewd and rather culti- 
vated Yankee, capable and clever 
after his fashion. But there can be no 
doubt about Davis. In addition to a 
considerable amount of zeal and in- 


hospitable, and often see 


genuity, he must have possessed an 
unusually attractive personality, for 
we find him to be the recipient of 
many notes, delicately penned and 
affectionately phrased, from ladies, 
asking that they be allowed to take tea 
with him in his rooms or inviting him 
to their villas on the Hudson. He was 
evidently, from this, a fascinating 
host as well as guest, and he must 
have seemed to his friends and clients, 
and to the public of his earlier period, 
a fascinating architect. For he not 
only fell into a fine array of commis- 
sions,. but had satisfaction in hearing 
his work receive elaborate praise. 

It is a pity that his work could not 
continue in such high favor, that the 
fickleness of taste should render it 


of a 


Na: 


passé. But in the interest of truth 
must be said that, with the exceptic 
of certain of his Greek Revival hous. 
in which he captured—perhaps acx 
dentally—a charming dignity, it w: 
all quite bad. He lived at an unfo: 
tunate time for the practice of arch 
tecture, and it was simply not in hi: 
to rise above the taste of his perio 

The Metropolitan Museum has lat: 
ly acquired the record of his struggl: 
with an art that was far too grea 
for his potentialities. There in th 
print room are his journals, notebook 
his correspondence, and almost tw 
thousand of his drawings. This colle: 
tion is the most complete evidence w 
have of the birthpains of Mid-19t 
Century architecture; a  fascinatin 
social document that exposes at last 
the secret of those queer houses in th 
Victorian epoch. You search in vair 
for any sign of real originality, 
though much of it may seem at first 
full of novelty. You might wonde: 
from what source any one could eve: 
have culled such houses. But, closely 
examined, these designs reveal them 
selves as emanating from the con 
fused impressions that Davis received 
from poorly reproduced pictures of 
various examples in the Gothic, French 
and Italian Renaissance, Byzantine and 
Moorish, Egyptian and even Orienta! 
architectural styles. By the time he had 
set these confused impressions down on 
paper, as drawings, they were queer 
enough, but not so bad as they would 
be later on when, largely by means of 
the turning lathe and the scroll saw, 
they were turned into houses. 


A NEW TYPE 


There was, for example, the ‘Cot- 
tage Orne,’ a favorite design of 
Davis. It is perfectly described by 
him as “a new species of buildings in 
the economy of domestic architecture, 
and subject to its own laws of fitness 
and propriety. It is not the habitation 
of the laborious, but of the affluent, 
of the man of study, of science, or of 
leisure; it is often the rallying point 
of domestic comfort, and in this age 
of elegant refinement, a mere cottage 
would be incongruous with the nature 
of its occupancy. The lawn, the shrub- 
beries, the gravel walks, and the polish 
that is given to the garden scenery, 
connected with such habitations, re- 
quire an edifice in which is to be 
found a correspondence of tasteful 
care: perhaps it is essential that this 
building should be small, and certain- 
ly not to exceed two stories; that it 
should combine properly with the 
surrounding objects, and appear to be 
native to the spot, and not one of those 
crude rule-and-square excrescences of 
the environs of London, the illegiti- 
mate family of town and country.” 

And if the reader finds it difficult 
to tell what Davis is getting at here, 
let him look at the design itself. Then 
he will recognize in the jumble of 
styles, part Oriental, part Regency, 
part Italian, all the vagaries and 
absurdities of the prose passage quoted 
above. From the two things he will 
gather in one glance the essence of 
the period’s attitude towards houses. 
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The Spirit of the Court of Louis XVI is authentically por- , 
trayed by this Stieff encasement. It is custom built by the 
House of Stieff which has for eighty-five years maintained a 
standard of excellence in tone and touch unequalled in the 
modern art of piano-forte building. 








Other models include the Italian Renaissance, 
Spanish, Louis XV, William and Mary and others, 


Send for Color Chart “D” The Development 


of Piano-forte Composition 





CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC. Ware Rooms in Principal Cities 


BALTIMORE, Mbp. 
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No. 302X.. Pive branch candlesticks, eitherin 
black or natural iron. These ave hand forged 
and about 18 in. long. $55 per pair. 


Te)" have been told that 

our workshop is a mu- 
seum of the finest that can 
be had in metal. We try— 
and believe successfully, to 
impart to ourwork thesame 
skilland care which the old 
time craftsmen employed. 
Here you may find beauti- 
ful reproductions as well as 
the latest vogue in modern 
design, of lanterns, lighting 
fixtures,candle sticks, flower 
stands, lamps and a com- 
plete line of hardware. 
We invite you to call at 
our showrooms or send for 
our complete catalogue. 








No.7. Smokers stand 
in wrought iron. 
Swivel arm with 
beautiful Faience 
ash tray. $14.50. 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal oArts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 


No. 159. Mailbox in black 
drom, 8 imches wide, 37.5 
-without marazine bolder 


one doliar less. 
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RECOGNIZING THE FRAUDULENT 


(Continued from page 87) 


Church: an archbishop or a Pope, and 
not a simple human draped in fan- 
tastic costume. To obtain his officiating 
figure your goldsmith has made an 
exact copy of an angel on a reliquary, 
only omitting his wings. It is a good 
idea but hardly appropriate. Thirdly, 
he has made his group by copying two 
French instead of two English pieces. 
So it would seem that that cruel affair 
of inheritance which delivered Nor- 
mandy to the English, ruined France 
and was the cause of the “Hundred 
Years’ War,” was celebrated not in 
England but in France! Fourthly, how 
could it happen that a document of 
such exceptional interest and destined 
to commemorate so grave an event 
remained unknown, undiscovered for 
six hundred years? In our day it is 
inadmissible. Fifthly: who is_ this 
“Henricus” who inherits Normandy? 
Henry the Second, son of Geffroy 
Plantagenet, who in reality did find 
this province in his cradle and brought 
it to the Crown of England? Per- 
haps. But didn’t he bring it to that 
Crown, in spite of the Roman Church, 
which refused to recognize him, which 
in consequence couldn’t possibly have 
crowned him, and which excommuni- 
cated and cursed him after the as- 
sassination of Thomas a Becket? It 
could hardly be Henry Third, son of 
Jean-sans-Terre, for far from gaining 
Normandy, he lost it! Henry Fourth 
then? Impossible—he was not born 
until some hundred years later! Con- 
clusion: I hundred 
francs for this marvel, in order to 
place it in my collection of frauds.” 

Indignant, the lady gathered up her 
precious possession and made her es- 


offer you. one 


cape, leaving the photographs, pub- 
lished herewith, on my desk. Perhaps 
at the present moment this chef 
@’ oeuvre is being piously cherished in 
some private or even public collection. 

There is another piece of the same 
kind, now circulating in the world, in 
search of a purchaser. It is worth 
fabulous sums: it is only shown to a 
certain privileged few, who are ad- 
mitted to view it in order that their 
ecstasies be noised abroad; the rest of 
us mortals only know of its existence 
by photographs. 


A SPLENDID FRAUD 


It isa little triptych in fawn-colored, 
stamped leather, whose central motif 
is a wonderful 16th Century Limoges 
enamel. On either of the two shutters 
is a small circular enamel of the same 
origin. All three are excellent pieces 
and perfectly authentic. As to the 
mounting of this little treasure, it is 
stamped with fleurs de lis surrounding 
the monogram of Henri II, King of 
France, repeated at several intervals. 
The entire frame is splendid in de- 
sign and perfect in execution: experts 
might easily be misled by it. Here we 
have the fleur de lis faultless in style, 
just as it was designed in the middle 
of the 16th Century; here we have the 
famous D’s entwined with Henri’s own 
initial, as witness to the tender and 
respectful friendship (I am assured 
it was respectful) which that Prince 
bore for the beautiful Diane de Poi- 
tiers, much to the disgust of his wife, 


Catherine de Médicis. It is said that 
this little masterpiece was offered by 
Henri II to his dear friend de Gouffer. 

There is however one good reason 
why this cannot be true. 

The triptych in question is the exact 
reproduction of a similar piece, now 
on exhibition at the Musée de Cluny. 
Here we see the same stamping on 
the same leather;, the same frame 
containing Limoges enamels (a large 
one surrounded by nine smaller ones). 
It was once said to have belonged to 
Catherine de Médicis. I dispossessed 
it of that honor, by proving that 
although the enamels are excellent, 
the mounting is comparatively modern 
and naively false. For the central 
motif of our triptych represents Cath- 
erine herself, a widow and in deep 
mourning, kneeling on a prie-Dieu. 


INCONSISTENCIES 


It is hardly admissable that the 
same Queen who most impatiently 
awaited the disgrace or death of the 
aged Diane de Poitiers, her senior 
by some twenty years and whom it is 
said she wished to poison, would have 
had her own likeness mounted in a 
frame bearing the initials of her 
hated rival. Catherine, you may_ be 
sure, only tolerated the injurious dis- 
play of that monogram during the 
life of her husband; therefore the 
mounting of our frame would seem to 
date before the death of the King, 
while the enamel, on the contrary, 
shows us Her Majesty wearing wid- 
weeds. To pretend that the 
ensemble is authentic is exactly as 
logical as to pretend that the Queen 
was a widow while her husband was 
still very much alive. 

Look at the frame more closely. 
Are those the widow’s tears that we 
see stamped on its border? Or are they 
perchance the flames of the Holy 
Ghost? No, this latter symbol only 
came into existence some twenty years 
after the death of Henri II, when his 
son and third successor, Henry III, 
founded the order of the Holy Ghost 
in the year 1579. 

The error has been corrected at the 
Musée de Cluny, but how does it hap- 
pen that it was not discovered sooner? 

Even the most erudite cannot think 
of everything. Such-and-such an ob- 
servation escapes them, because its ob- 
ject does not happen to be directly 
in line with the train of thought they 
are pursuing. As a rule scholars wear 
blinders: they deal with what is with- 
in the immediate scope of their com- 


ow’s 


petence, and care little for the rest. 
It would be easy to multiply the proofs 
of this statement. 

This same Musée de Cluny, which 
possesses so many pieces of rare and 
admirable furniture, for nearly half a 
century boasted of having within its 
walls a unique treasure of the 14th 
Century. All the manuals and diction- 
aries celebrated its glory. Viollet-le- 
Duc, du Sommerard, Havard and Dar- 
cel venerated, analyzed and described it 
with loving complacency. But all these 
archeologists, no matter how versed 
in their own particular branches, were 
perfect strangers to things literary. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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ADIATOR enclosures 
at HALF former prices 








OW you can protect your 


DRAPERIES 


[# high price level of radiator en- 
closures and shields has been due, 
in the past, to the fact that most of them 
were specially made to measure. The ex- 
pense of this method was considerable 
and delivery could only be made after 
weeks of waiting. 


Now Mullins has created beautiful Ra- 
diator Enclosures in standard sizes 
sufficient to cover practically all radia- 
tors. These sizes are carried in stock by 


MULLINS 


Radiator Enclosures G- Shields 
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Enclosures 


$20 


and up 





’Shield 
$7.20 | 


and up 4 





\ 


NN 


and WALLS at reasonable cost 


Department and other stores where you 
may see and examine the particular sizes 
you need. 


They are made of substantial metal, 
finished in the most beautiful natural 
wood grain imaginable. Walnut and 
Mahogany shades are available, as is 
also a charming Old Ivory. Or, they may 
be bought in ground color only, ready 
for finishing in any tone or color you 
may desire. 


Every Mullins Enclosure and Shield has 
a large humidifying pan under the top, 
which, kept full of water, provides the 
needed moisture in the dried-out atmos- 
phere of a room. The heated air is 
deflected from walls and curtains, pre- 
venting accumulation of dust and grime. 


See Mullins Enclosures and Shields at 
your favorite store. 
An attractive folio of color plates will be gladly sent on request 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION, SALEM, OHIO 





Name 


Address 


Home Furnishings Division, 
Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio 


Please send me color prints and description 
of Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields 


H.G. 10-27 
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SESSIONS WESTMINSTER NUMBER ONE, $32 


Even modest homes can now aftord 
the luxury of Westminster chimes 


high in cost. But no longer need you 


tLTING chimes that gladden courtly 
l 4 mansions now can grace the homes 
of all who love them. The exquisite, 
rythmic notes of famed Westminster 
Chimes ripple every quarter-hour from 
this new Sessions timepiece. For the 
first time in the history of clock-craft 
these celebrated chimes are available 
in clocks whose prices lie within the 
range of those of ordinary clocks. 

The beauty of its fine 
mahogany cabinet covers an 
eight-day Sessions movement 
that assures a long, honest 
life of time-telling. Its gilded 
cubist numerals in bold re- 
lief are set off by a silk-like 
silvered dial. 

Until now, clocks fitted 
with W’estminsterC himes were 





hesitate to own one. These Sessions 
masterpieces, thanks to efficiency of 
manufacture, are obtainable for thirty- 


two to thirty-seven dollars. 

Complete description with the full 
story of this epoch-making time-piece 
are yours for the asking. A post card 
brings to your door a special booklet, 
**Chimes That Cast a Spell of Old- 


a) 


world Witchery’’, telling 
all about it. Or see them 
at any good clock store. If 
your dealer doesn’t have 
them, write us. 

The Sessions Clock Com- 
pany, New York, 233 Broad- 
way. Chicago, 5 N. Wabash 
Avenue. Factories at For- 
estville, Connecticut. 





2 So ee 











Play these notes on your piano. You will rec- 
ognize the famous chimes—the Westmin- 
ster Chimes, with which this clock is fitted. 


essions Clocks 
WESTMINSTER. CHIMES 
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This flagpole at Queens Village, N. Y., 
is a memorial to the men of the locality 
who died in the World War. Van Esdorf 


= 


MEMORIALS 


(Continued from page 12 


parks, playgrounds, open-air theaters, 
rooms, community houses, libraries, 
museums, and on through almost 
every feature of community life. Some 
one of these will not only be accept- 
able in every neighborhood and town, 
but the chances are the need for it is 
very great. How much more wel- 
come would any one of these things be 
than the bust (or even the full length 
figure on a monumental base) of an 
howsoever distinguished citizen! And, 
as a matter of fact, how much more 
wisely and well might the memory of 
such a man be served if it was pre- 
served by means of a fountain, play- 
ground or neighborhood building! 

By erecting one of these as a mark 
of devotion there would be in many 
cases an added incentive to giving it 
the careful designing and treatment it 
would deserve as a memorial. Many 
of the accessories to parks and play- 
erounds, such as fountains, sundials, 
gateways, bridges, benches and flag- 
poles, are erected by the town or city 
as a matter of course, and merely to 
furnish those places with their neces- 
ary equipment, It is sometimes impos- 
sible, under those circumstances, to use 
more time and money than the bare 
occasion warrants; yet almost any 
sensible board or official would wel- 
come the assistance of an individual 
or a group who cared to donate, as a 
memorial, a beautiful gateway, let us 
designed drinking 
fountain. There are committees to 


say, or a_ well 


pass upon these things; to judge the 
merits, not only of the designs, but of 


& Treat, architects 


wer 2 FRELIT.Y 


27) 


the person or event to which they are 
dedicated. And it is probably true that 
more attention is paid by these com- 
mittees to gifts from outside than to 
the things furnished and erected in 
the name of the town. Their criticism 
and their requirements in the case of 
the former, are apt to be (as it is only 
human) more severe and strict than 
in the case of the necessary structures 
and equipment which arrive, so to 
speak, from within. 

Readers of House & GarpEN will 
find in the list of community devices 
shown during the past three years 
many things worthy of memorial us- 
age. A flagpole, for instance, is 
especially well fitted for the purpose; 
and the designs heretofore given 
have just the dignity required. The 
architectural base of the staff can be 
used for a commemorative tablet or let- 
tering, or a bronze plaque may be 
set in the pavement at the foot of the 
pole. A more modest and less expen- 
sive memorial might be made from 
among the several designs for benches 
contained in this series. When used 
for such a purpose the bench should be 
given the advantage of a special 
setting. It should command an excep- 
tional view or lie at the end of a 
pleasant path. As in the case of a 
flagpole memorial, the tablet might 
either be made a part of the bench 
itself or be placed in the pavement at 
its front. Drinking fountains would 
also occupy this class of small memor- 
ials. Merchants might care to com- 

(Continued on page 172) 
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The novelty of radio reception no longer 
excuses a complete lack of beauty in the 
appearance of the receiver. In new instru- 
ments of lasting charm and permanent decora- 
tive distinction Splitdorf combines perfection 
of musical reproduction with furniture of rare 
and appealing beauty. 

Built around the famous Splitdorf single 
dial, six-tube receiver, are authentic reproduc- 
tions of the most beautiful period furniture— 
made by master craftsmen and approved by 
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oi Ce The Abbey. Modeled 
} from an Old World 

jewel case. Deep an- 

tique walnut. Price 

for battery operation 

$100; for all-electric 

operation $175. Tubes 
not included. 





The Lorenzo (below). In the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. Equipped 

with the mew Splitdorf all-electric receiver, operated completely from a 

light socket without batrerics or elimimators. Price with built-in loud- 
Speaker, but without tubes, $35 
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world-renowned interior decorators. Every 
detail of these magnificent cabinets is au- 
thentic—correctly treated and beautifully done, 
Their rare beauty and excellence of workman- 
ship make them acquirements of unchanging 
worth and enduring loveliness. One of these 
new Splitdorf receivers in your home will re- 
main a source of pride to you, both for its charm- 
ing decorative value and its musical perfection. 
Twelve models priced from $800 to $45. 
Prices apply only east of the Rockies. 
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Cabinets designed under the personal direction of Mr. Noel S, Dunbar 


SPLITDORF Radio CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











MADE BY THE 
MOVIE PEOPLE’ 


ung betler movies 


of your OW' 


Action! Camera! 1 the leadi 
movie lots of the world Bell & Howell 
cameras have hummed into action 
at this signal for over twenty years 
Your favorite movie tal all of 
them have risen to a cendancy 
through the ie! ses of Bell oy Hov ell 

imeras 


That is why you can expect the 
very finest amateur results from Filmo, 
the movie camera designed by Bell & 


Howell expressly for you 


Two ideals 


Iwenty moving picture ex- 


perience I 


years ol 
in the designing of Filmo 
camera, built to fulfill two ideals 
in amateur use. The first: personal 


novies Of theat quality Second: 
extreme simplicity 

Both ideals have been achieved 
Thousands of Filmo users today so 


testily No camera can be simpler 
to operate than Filmo, And no mov 
ies, even those made by professionals, 
can be better*than the movies anyone 
can take with Filmo on the first try 


How easy 


Taking Filmo movies is easier than 
taking Just think—only 
two single operations. No focusing 
for distance, no setting for time, no 
complicated viewfinding, no turning 
films to next You simply 
look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the 
button. “What you see, you 
get —in movies of theatre 


snapshots 


exposure 


quality Filmo does the rest 
Nothing can be simple: 

As you become more fa 
miliar with the possibilities 
of personal movie taking, 
} 


your movies will become “W 
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more varied and 
interesting, through using the extra, 
patented features Filmo provides 
With Filmo you can vary the speed 
Or take s-l-o-w movies. You can use 
any one of fourteen different lenses 
for taking pictures under all condi 
tions of light, speed and distance 
None of these patented features 
change Filmo simplicity. They do jus 
tify Filmo’s higher cost and result in 
better pictures 


Who uses Filmo 


Hundreds of world-famous people are 
among the thousands who now take 
personal movies with Filmo. Prince of 
Wales, Duke of York, Lady Astor, 
]. P. Morgan, Jay Gould, J. M. Pack 
urd, Galli Curci, Zane Grey, Fannie 
Hurst, Al Jolson—a few names chosen 
at random from the long list. If you 
would own the distinctive personal 
movie equipment, choose Filmo 

Eastman Safety Film (16mm.), in 
the yellow box, used in Filmo camera, 
is obtained at practically all stores 
handling cameras and supplies. First 
cost covers developing and return 
postage to your door 

Then settle back in your most com 
fortable chair at home and see your 
movies shown with Filmo Automatic 
Projector. The Projector so extraor 
dinarily simple, compact and precise 
that it is used industrially by 
many leading manufacturers, 
for showing their own sales 
or goodwill motion pictures 

See your Filmo dealer for 
complete descriptions and 
demonstration 
Write us for the new book- 
let “Filmo—Home Movies 
the Better Kind.” 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., 1831 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New York, Hollywood, London (|B & H Co., Ltd.| 
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Established 1907 
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Along the coast the direction of prevailing winds is markedly 


shown by the trees. 


PLANTS FOR 


SEASHORE 


The Larch withstands sea gales 


GARDENS 


(Continued from page 110) 


the coasts of every country a greater 
variety of plants can be grown than 
in places removed from the sea. As 
illustrating both the retarding in- 
fluence of winds and the moderating 
influence of humidity the sea imparts to 
coastal climates, the adage so common- 
ly expressed in Cornwall and Devon 
is very apt. The people of those fa- 
vored districts in England declare that 
their trees are bushes and their bushes 
trees. The paradox is both apt and 
descriptively accurate. 

Since in planning a shore garden a 
windbreak is the first essential it is 
all-important to plant trees and bushes 
that will 
spray. Their ability to do this must 
be the first consideration. Where sand 
dunes, projecting rocks and gullies 
are found some natural protection is 
afforded which can _ be utilized to 
good advantage. In planting on abso- 
lutely naked ground the difficulty is 


withstand gales and salt 





greater and it is a good plan to erect 
as a temporary windguard low walls, 
banks of earth or even wattled hurdles. 
Behind such ramparts the first plant- 
ings may be made. It need hardly be 
stated that small plants only should be 
set out and that they must stand thickly 
together for mutual protection. Thick 
planting of vigorous young plants is 
the first essential in the establishing 
of a windguard, for by such means 
the plants are the better enabled to 
get firm hold of the soil while enjoy- 
ing the protection of the protecting 
rampart. 
slow, but each successive row grows 
higher than the one in front of it so, 
ultimately, if the planting be sufficient- 
ly thick and broad, a bank of vegeta- 
tion sloping upwards from the sea 
is formed and makes an admirable 
first line of defence. Such a thicket or 
border will not be a thing of beauty, 
(Continued on page 166) 


Growth as a rule is very 


Nothing stands the shore climate of New England 
better than Austrian Pine, which is shown growing 
on the right of this group 
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ADDED 
CHARM 


for the hours 
when the whole 
family is home 








OR, 


VENING hours are precious hours, for 

then the entire family can enjoy the com- 
fort and beauty of your home. Then, of all 
times, are the effects of correct, artistic 
home lighting truly appreciated. 





Whether your home is simply or elaborately 
furnished, Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment 
will give it a new tone of friendly warmth 
and charm. These fixtures are not only dec- 
orative and distinctive in style, but also 
authentic in design. An Advisory Board, 
consisting of an artist, an architect and an 
interior decorator, passes on each Moe-Bridges 
design. Their knowledge of styles and periods 
backs your own judgment in the selection of 
Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment. 


Although these fixtures have the handsome 
grace and attractiveness of 
specially designed lighting 
equipment, they are not ex- 
pensive. You can install 
Moe-Bridges Lighting Equip- 
ment in every room in a 
shy Say? «new or old home at a very 
Se tS reasonable cost. 


~~ tig, 





~* 


Let us send you a copy of our interesting, instructive booklet 
on decorative home lighting, showing a number of views of 
charming home interiors. Whether you wish to modern- 
ize your present home, or are planning a new house, this 
booklet will prove helpful to you. Write to Dept. J7 10 for 
your copy, and the names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. 












Mokr-Brinces ComMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK DETROIT ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ORLANDO 


“LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 


“\IOE- BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me yourinstructive FREE booklet on 
home lighting, “When Evening Shadows Fail. 
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(Continued from page 164) 


but the esthetic in this case must give 
way to the utilitarian. Once we have 
our protective belt of vegetation, mak- 
ing a garden by the sea is simple. 

However, before we can establish 
our first line of defence it is neces- 
sary that we know the material suited 
to the purpose. Evergreens are best 
for such purposes, but alas! the num- 
ber suitable and hardy in New Eng- 
land is exceedingly limited. The best 
of all is probably the Austrian Pine 
(Pinus nigra austriaca) which appears 
to delight in New England’s gales 
and harsh climate. On Long Island 
and in New Jersey the Japanese Black 
Pine (Pinus Thunbergii) is splendid 
for the same purpose, and further 
south the Clustered Pine ( Pinus pinas- 
ter) and the Monterey Pine (P. in- 
signis) and others may be used. But 
we had better concentrate on the 
colder regions where the problem is 
so great. In New England the native 
Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida) is useful 
and as an outermost rampart the low 
growing P. montana, of which the 
Mugho Pine is a variety, can be used 
to great advantage. The Red Cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) stands up well 
under the most adverse conditions and 
should be used. 


DECIDUOUS TREES 


Among deciduous trees there is 
greater variety but nothing really 
better for New England than the Syca- 
more of Europe (Acer pseudopla- 
tanus). Along the shores of Narra- 
ganset Bay and on parts of Cape Cod 
picturesque groups of this tree planted 
long ago may be seen and their effec- 
tiveness as a _windbreak gauged. 
Planted thickly, they put up a splen- 
did fight against the strongest winds 
and though their growth is slow and 
their appearance ragged they are none 
the less effective. The Common Wil- 
low (Salix alba) and the White 
Poplar (Populus alba) are also ex- 
cellent plants for shore plantings, but 
unfortunately the satin moth is now a 
pest on these useful trees and bids fair 
to wipe them out of existence. The 
Common Pear (Pyrus communis), the 
Mountain Ash (Sorbus americana) and 
the White Beam (Sorbus Aria) are 
also very useful trees; Hornbeam 
(Carpinus caroliniana and C. betulus ) 
and the different Hawthorns are also 
very accommodating. The Larches, in- 
cluding the American, Japanese and 
European, are all good for such 
purposes. 

The more mixed this type of plant- 
ing and the more thickly it is planted 
the better, as an insurance. It ought 
never to be forgotten that the object 
of such a planting is first, last and all 
the time protection from wind and 
salt spray. It is not to be expected 
that shapely specimens will result. 

It often happens that the site chosen 
for house and grounds has but a thin 
surface layer of soil covering the 
rocks. In this case it is almost out of 
the question to establish trees and as a 
first line of defence one must fall 
back on shrubs. That there are a good 
number that will grow under these 
conditions may be seen by anyone who 
will take the trouble to traverse a few 
miles of New England seacoast. Even 


the most sandy wastes are more or | ‘3s 
clad with woody vegetation of so:'s, 
With rare exception this vegetation is 
deciduous, but the Ink Berry (J) +x 
glabra) is an exception. This round- 
topped, twiggy bush is dense of ha it 
and clothed with lustrous dark green 
leaves. It is about the only evergre-n 
shrub of any size that the colder pa ts 
of New’ England boasts. For trailing 
over rocks or sandy areas or hanging 
down over the face of cliffs, the Bear- 
berry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi), with 
prostrate rope-like stems and dark 
green evergreen foliage, will grow 
under very harsh conditions. An ex. 
cellent ground-cover, its little pink 
urns are bright and cheery in late 
May and June and its dark scarlet 
fruits are handsome in the fall. Any- 
one who has visited Cape Cod must 
have noticed the large areas clothed 
with this plant. It is by no means 
confined thereto; indeed, it is found 
well north toward Labrador and 
circles the boreal regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

Were I writing for shore gardens in 
California or the warm States I could 
instance scores of evergreen plants that 
would flourish, such as the evergreens 
Raphiolepis of Japan, the lovely Escal- 
lonias of South America and various 
Leptospermums of Australia and New 
Zealand, not to mention the Bottle- 
brushes (Metrosideros) and the Pittos- 
porums of New Zealand. In Tasmania 
Acacia sophorae binds the sandy fore- 
shores as firmly as does Maram Grass 
those of Europe. It would be easy to 
describe a hundred broad-leaved ever- 
green plants for Californian shore 
gardens, but in New England choice 
is limited. 


EUVONYMUS AND BROOM 


Certain Euonymus do well by the 
seashore, and from Long Island south 
the maritime E. japonica in its vari- 
ous forms is a useful plant. This shrub 
is much used in the south of England 
for hedges right on the sea front. 
More hardy and equally useful is E. 
patens, which flourishes around New- 
port, Rhode Island. Both are ever- 
green and ought to be used wherever 
they prove hardy. The common Broom 
(Cytisus scoparius ), naturalized on the 
coast as far north as Nahant in Massa- 
chusetts, does remarkably well by the 
seashore and in spring is a mass of 
clear yellow. Although foliage is 
scarcely discernible, its green, twiggy 
stems are attractive. Planted thickly 
and pruned severely after flowering, 
this will make an excellent thicket 
and bear salt spray with impunity. 

Heather may be grown on cliffs 
where there is the thinnest covering ot 
soil, always supposing that lime is 
absent. This plant is much hardier 
than is generally supposed and given 
free exposure thrives merrily. Less 
hardy but also good for the seashore 
is Erica cinerea and so, too, is the 
better colored E. vagans. In parts of 
Europe, especially in southern Eng- 
land, Broom, Gorse, Heather ar d 
Heath make a lovely combination. 
Gorse (Ulex europaus) is less hardy 
than the Broom and can be trans- 
planted with success only from pots. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Riding comfort you thought possi- 
ble only in the long, heavy car now 
brought to short wheelbase cars by 
amazing Watson Stabilators, TYPE 4A 


Set of four only $23 


ig pee you can drive your light car 
anywhere—and be comfortable. 
Step on her. Let her go at forty over 
roughest roads. You’ll feel the wheels 
hug the road. You'll sail along with 
the same effortless ease you have come 
to expect only from long, heavy cars. 


The last drawback of short wheelbase cars is beaten. 
These carsgofast—they stand up—they look well—and now 
Watson has found the way to make them ride comfortably 
no matter what the condition of the road—the thing that 
car designers despaired of ever being able to do. 

And the cost? That’s another amazing thing. These new 
Watson Stabilators, Type AA—created expressly for the 
short wheelbase car—cost only $28 for a complete set of 
four. No matter what you pay, you cannot equal the riding 
ease these new Stabilators give your light car, because 
they were designed to do this job precisely. 

Take your car to the nearest Watson dealer—or to your 
service garage—and have a set of these new Type AA 
Watsons put on. Go out and shoot along over any road 
in comfort. Test them thoroughly. If you then decide you 
would rather go back to old-fashioned bumpy and bounc- 
ing motoring, simply ask for the return of your money. 

Write us if you wish more information about Watson 
Stabilators and the name of the dealer nearest your home. 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 


for Relaxed Motoring 
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light car, too 







Burns up the bumps 


Your springs compress when they hit a bump. 
When they fly back they transmit energy to the 
body of your car. That’s where the jounce 
comes from that shoots you off your seat. 
Watson Stabilators, by means of friction, 
change this recoil energy into heat energy— 
instantly. This heat is then quickly and harm- 
lessly radiated. You can feel it after a ride if 
you put your hand on one of the Stabilators. 
No matter how fast the bumps come— 
Make this tess Watsons are on the job. You enjoy the most 
Ride over rough roads. j luxurious ride you’ve ever had. And at the 
Then feel your Stabila- . . 
sors, You'll find them . same time, the wheels are kept on the ground, 


hot, which proves to you resulting in greater driving safety, a faster ride, 
again they’ve been do- 
ing real work, 


edit he deg bead ha 


and less wear and tear on your entire car. 


Watson Stabilators, Type AA 
Set of four... $28 


($29 west of the Rockies) 
First and only engineering device designed solely to bring easy-riding com- 


fort to light weight, short wheelbase cars such as: Chevrolet ... Dodge... 
Oakland . .. Whippet... Chrysler ... Nash... Star... Essex .. . Oldsmo- 
bile... Wolverine .. . Pontiac. 


Watson Stabilators, Heavy Duty 
Set of four... $48 
($49 west of the Rockies) 


These Stabilators have for a number of years been the accepted device for 
overcoming spring recoil in the heavier types of cars. They are standard fac- 


tory equipment on: Chrysler... Duesenberg ... DuPont... Franklin... 
Hudson . . . Isotta-Fraschini . . . Jordan . . . Locomobile . . . McFarlan . 
Nash ... Packard .. . Peerless . . . Studebaker .. . Stutz .. . Willys-Knight. 
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AoWind ing or 
Keeulatine-Yet 
they Strike 
and Chime. 


EVER before has the world known 
such marvelous timekeepers! All 





the accuracy, dependability and conve 
nience of the famous Telechron—avail- 
able now in strike and chime models of 


exceptional beauty and richness, 


These Revere-Telechrons are supreme 
as timekeepers for the home. Your ever- 
faithful light current from which they 
receive their timekeeping impulses in- 
sures their genuine dependability. No 
temperamental springs or batteries to go 


wrong 


Your jeweler, department store, or electrical dealer 
has models of Revere-Telechrons on display, and will 
gladly explain their simplicity of operation. We invite 


Revere - Telechrons your inspection of this 1 ode n timekeeper. 
are available in 

many styles of beau- 
tiful and authentic 
period designs. The 
coupon below will 

> J i 

rete ae oe Also available without chime and strike 


movements at very reasonable cost 


Revenre- 


—===MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE=— 
Revere Clock Company 
Dept. GA, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me complete information about Revere-Telechron 
Strike and Chime models, which will give me correct time from 
my electric hehe current 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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House & Garden 


PLANTS FOR SEASHORE GARDENS 


(Continued from page 166) 


Where it will thrive it is not only 
handsome but is an excellent defense 
gainst marauders. 

Among narrow leaved evergreens 
two Junipers of prostrate habit must 
be mentioned. One is the Bar Harbor 
Juniper (Juniperus prostrata), which 
makes a dense mat on cliffs. It is either 
green or gray-green through the sum- 
mer months and changes to a lovely 
vinous purple during winter. The 
other, an excellent Juniper for sandy 
regions from Cape Cod south, is the 
Japanese Juniperus conferta. This is 
essentially a maritime plant and I have 
seen it covered with sea water at high 
tide. It has an immense distribution 
along the Japanese littoral, extending 
far in Saghalien and will, undoubt- 
edly, be of great value in this country. 
Though known for a long time, it 
was not introduced until I sent seeds 
to the Arnold Arboretum in 1914. 
It does well on Long Island and is 
fairly hardy with us. 


rH BEACH PLUM 


Turning to deciduous shrubs, the 
colder parts of our coasts are much 
better off. Up and down the coast of 
eastern North America there is no 
more beautiful plant in spring than 
the Beach Plum (Prunus maritima) 
which is anything from a shrub flat- 
tened on the ground to a bush of 
irregular shape, 5’ or 10’ tall. There 
is much character to this common 
plant. Its branches are rigid and in- 
tricately placed and, when laden with 
a multitude of pure white flowers, the 
bushes resemble irregular drifts of 
snow. It ought to be much more freely 
used as an ornamental shrub; more- 
over, its fruit makes an excellent 
preserve. In parts of Europe it has 
a counterpart in the Black Thorn 
(Prunus spinosa), which is similar in 
appearance but flourishes much farther 
inland. These two Plums could, to 
idvantage, be planted as thickets to 
brave the elements in any and every 
shore garden of New England. With 
them may be associated the Common 
Bayberry (Myrica carolinensis) with 
fragrant foliage and fatty fruits, 
which are used for making the famil- 
iar candles. 

Among bushes or small trees well 
adapted for seashore planting are the 
Tamarisks of which Tamarix parvi- 
flora, T. pentandra and T. odessana 
are the hardiest. They are familiar 
plants, with slender branches bearing 
in great profusion racemose clusters 
of pink blossoms. After flowering they 
should be severely pruned to keep them 
within bounds. Light, airy and grace- 
ful in habit, they are very effective 
on top of sea walls or in sandy places. 
The Russian Olive (Ela@agnus angus- 
tifolia) is also a suitable plant but 
needs shelter from the strongest winds. 
Its relatives, the bushy, broad-leaved 
E. multiflora, E. longipes and E. 
umbellata, are more satisfactory plants 
of denser habit and, being lower in 
stature, they withstand the gales better. 
More hardy than any of these is the 
Silver Cherry (E£. argentea); where 
lime is present this can be used to 
advantage. Low growing and spread- 
ing by means of underground stolons, 


the Aronias form dense masses and in 
flower and fruit are handsome. They 
are widespread in eastern North Amer- 
ica and will grow in the poorest of 
soil right on the foreshore. 

The Sumachs, including Rhus gla- 
bra, R. typhina and R, copallina, do 
well under adverse conditions and in 
the autumn .give wonderful color 
effects. Several of the Bush Honey- 
suckles, including Lonicera Morrowit, 
with flattened, widespreading branches, 
and the variable L. tatarica, can be 
planted thickly as a screen. Both have 
pleasing flowers in spring and bright- 
ly colored fruits in late summer and 
early autumn. 

In the swampy regions near the sea 
a Shadblow (Amelanchier spicata) is 
abundant on Cape Cod and elsewhere. 
This is a bush sending up in quantity 
erect stems which grow from 5’ to 8’ 
tall and in spring are laden with pure 
white blossoms. The common Goat 
Willow (Salix caprea) does well by 
the sea and in early spring its pussies 
are a never failing source of delight 
to young and old. The Red Dogwood 
(Cornus sanguinea) and the Osier 
Dogwood (C. stolonifera) form thick 
masses and in winter their polished, 
scarlet to crimson stems give color 
and brightness to the dingiest land- 
scape. 

A few Roses find a natural home 
on coasts, sandy wastes and in swamps. 
Rosa virginiana, the common seashore 
Rose of New England, is one of the 
loveliest wildings we boast. Its pink 
flowers are as pretty as Roses can be, 
while its crimson stems through the 
winter and its scarlet fruits in late 
autumn are very handsome. It has 
erect stems, from 1’ to 4’ tall, spreads 
by means of underground shoots and 
easily takes care of itself in even the 


poorest of soils. 
THE SEA-TOMATO 


The most widely known and per- 
haps the best Rose for the seaside is 
Rosa rugosa, known to the Japanese 
as the Sea-tomato, a name which in- 
timates both its habitat and the appear- 
ance of its fruit. There are a good 
many varieties of this well-known 
Rose, but none is more handsome than 
the pure white and pink varieties with 
single flowers. All the hybrids of this 
Rose do well. For a low fence nothing 
is more pleasing than the so-called 
Carnation Rose, F. J. Grootendorf, 
with small, fringed, very double, 
scarlet flowers borne in great pro- 
fusion. In the culture of Rugosa Roses 
the old canes should be cut clean 
away, giving the new growth a chance 
to flourish. For trailing over rocks 
nothing is more lovely than R. 
Wichuraiana with polished, dark 
green leaves and pure white blossoms; 
R. multiflora does well under similar 
conditions but forms a more hum- 
mock-like mass. The various hybrids 
of these species are all valuable for 
shore gardens. The Scotch Rose (R. 
spinosissima) in its different forms 
can also be used; so, too, can the Sweet- 
briar (R. Eglanteria). 

One of the most beautiful of the 
Viburnums—(V. Carlesii)—is natu- 

(Continued on page 172) 
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You Li be charmed with the new 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads for 


fall. An unrivaled selection of ex- 


quisite motifs and colorings to meet 


the individual requirements. Fast 
color. Loomed to beautify and en- 
dure. Numerous qualities at prices 


to suit. See them at the better stores. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., MFRS. 
Torresdale and Frankford Aves. 
Dept. A Philadelphia 
Write for free new illustrated booklet 


Send 25c for Doll’s 
Bed Spread 
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What of hospitality ? 


He you provided your guest- 
room with a bed and bedding 
that leaves with your overnight 
guest the memory of a wonderfully 




















To have Hall Beds in your home denotes 
a fine appreciation of values. At our show- 
room you may make an unhurried and 
critical selection of Beds and Bedding of 
beautiful design and unequalled workman- 
ship that harmonize with every style of 
furnishing. 
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Orders can be placed through 
your dealer or interior decorator. 
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A Painted Metal Shade reflecting the light from | 
vhale oil burner 
adding a picturesque note to the Library setting. 


, thus 


HORN & BRANNEN MFG. CO. 


Designers Manufacturers 


Importers 


| 427-433 Nortu Broap Street 
FRANK A HALL & SONS BEDDING | PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Our product sold by all first class dealers 
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YoU LOVERS ef THINGS BARTHLY and THINGS THA’ 


GROW CLOSER TO YOUR EVES THINK ef THIS A 
WINTER S NIGHT A TREL BLUE STAR PLECKED 
KY, he CRUNCH f NOW WITHOUT. WITHIN, 
LOW LIGHTS, AN PASY CHAIR, and PERHAPS A 


HEARTH DANCING en the WARM 


Lave ‘ ' r TH AINT OLD PAPE? 


Live in a Harvest of 
Beauty and Color 


T SHOULD be possible for everyone” —said 


Thomas Strahan over 40 years ago when he 





started this business that bears his name. 
wer. And each year, with painstaking care he 
w> instilled his inherent love of the beautiful 


into those who worked with him. 


In this paper, The Old Mill, one of many beautiful and 
novel effects we offer, is immediately apparent the delight 
Thomas Strahan 


ful charm that the master craftsman 


insisted be in every offering of his house. 


More colorful than ever before the new Strahan papers 


mav be seen wherever fine wall papers are shown. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
Factory: CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


Laine 


New Yor’ Showroom 


4:7 FIFTH AVENUE 


Chicago Showroom 


6 No. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
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rally a littoral shrub growing wild 
among rocks bordering the Sea of 
Japan. It is too scarce and valuable 
for massed planting, but behind the 
first line of defence a few bushes 
should be grown. Where the climate 
is mild the Laurustinus (V. tinus) is 
one of the very best of all shore 
garden plants. Evergreen, blossoming 
in the winter, always of compact 
habit, it is a real thing of beauty at 
all seasons of the year. 

There are a great many other 
shrubs that could be mentioned, but 
perhaps enough has been said to show 
that there is no dearth of woody plants 
available for shore gardens. The im- 


MEMORIALS 


(Continued fron 


memorate their interest in a certain 
street or neighborhood (as in the case 
of the Fifth Avenue Association) 
with traffic signal towers. Some patron 
of music might care to make a me- 
morial of a bandstand for community 
concerts. Suggestions, in fact actual 
plans, for all the foregoing objects 
are to be found among the Town 
Betterment subjects listed below. 
The Robert Louis Stevenson Me- 
morial at San Francisco, shown on 
page 127, is an example of what may 
be accomplished in the way of creating 
a beautiful and appropriate memorial 
which will also fill a practical need. 
Also on page 127 is a larger memo- 
rial in the form of an ornamental 
park fountain and pool in which 
children may sail their little boats. 


portant thing is to plant thickly so as 
to form, either with trees or with 
bushes, an outer rampart of vegeta- 
tion. Behind such a rampart a thous- 
and and one beautiful herbs and shrubs 
can be grown, often to greater perfec- 
tion in gardens by the sea than in those 
far inland. One may have to battle 
vigorously with the elements but by 
starting with small plants, thickly 
placed, and exercising patience, vic- 
tory is sure. There is possibly greater 
fun in making a garden by the sea 
than elsewhere since it is a fight 
against Nature. Some of the finest 
gardens in the world nestle behind 
wind guards along seacoasts. 


OF U?PILIAZS 
m page 162) 


Such a memorial, of course, would 
probably not be possible for really 
small towns and villages, but less 
expensive adaptations are certainly 
feasible. 

Many schools are considering suit- 
able remembrances to their alumni 
who served in the World War. A 
flagpole and base such as the one 
illustrated on page 162 would not be 
too costly and is both serviceable and 
a patriotic symbol. Names and war 
records are inscribed in the cement of 
its base. 

These memorials will live, not only 
for their loveliness, but for their use- 
fulness as well. The pleasure they pro- 
vide will be permanent reminders of 
the names of those to whom they are 
so fittingly dedicated. 
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The World’s Most Beautiful China 


INTON’S China subtly suggests the Helena Pattern, reflecting the in- 





to one’s guests a rare gentility fluence of Grecian art. The motif of 

A of taste and discrimination. The exquisite delicate fruit and flowers is rendered in 

hand enameling, the consummate beauty a rich harmony of design and color 

HELENA of this famous china, inevitably dis- contrasted against bands of ivory and 
tinguishes one’s dining room with the soft white. From finest calcined ox-bone 





T long established dignity of Minton’s Minton’s takes its precious texture, 
PAI ERN renown. incomparable body tone, and extra- 


Observe the pure classic contours of ordinary durability. 
The HELENA and other Minton Patterns at reliable China Dealers 
_ MEAKIN & RIDGWAY, Inc., New York Representing MINTON’S, LTD. Pa 
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SAFE — When 
VERNAX stands on guard! 


q NSEEN are the enemies which destroy fine furniture. 
steam-heated air, 


Dry, 
grime and soot, warping dampness—these 
constantly menace old pieces and new ones alike. 


But—with VERNAX on guard, your furniture is safe. This re- 
markable preparation—the discovery of Arthur S. Vernay, inter- 
nationally known expert in fine woods—is more than a polish. It 
actually feeds and preserves the wood, restoring it and keeping it in 


sound, healthy condition, 
VE RN AX is not cheap 


chosen and blended. But its use is real/economy. So little is used that 


its pure, rare ingredients are too carefully 


a bottle lasts an amazingly long time. And certainly itis worth much 
to you to know that now your furniture and fine woodwork, your 
bronzes, leather upholstery and antique gilt frames, all may be safe- 
guarded and beautified by this rich, nourishing cream. 

Give VERNAX the most severe test you can devise! Note what 
a small amount is used at a time, how little rubbing is necessary to 
apply it. And, finally, see how it improves the real “patina” of the 
wood and develops that rich, inner glow which no superficial “‘var- 
nished-over” effect ever counterfeits. The coupon below, with toc, 
brings you a liberal trial bottle of VERNAX, enough for a thorough 


test. Send for your sample today! 


CrndaX 


Furniture 
Cream 


Distributed by 


Schieffelin & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 - NEW YORK 


Arthur S. Vernay 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


VERNAX 
is especially fine 
for 
PIANOS 
BRONZES 
GILT FRAMES 
UPHOLSTERY 






VERNAX 
ison sale at all leading 
Furniture, Department, 
Drug and Hardware 


Stores. 


$1.00 a bottle 





Laboratory of Schieffelin & Co, 
$70 East 133rd Street, New York 


1 want to Vernax my furniture! Enclosed is 
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1O« please send me your liberal trial bottle. 
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Breeder Tulips flowering in a pathside border in the 

author's Ohio garden. In other plantings they have the bene- 

ficial background of shrubbery against which to display 
their colors to best advantage 


FEATURING 


(Continued from page 


clipped yews of English gardens, but 
we can make the most of what oppor- 
tunities we have at hand. Delicate and 
vivid colors in the foreground are 
thrown into high relief by the lights 
and shadows created by a living green 
background. 

If this border is to follow the length 
of a suburban lot, the Lilacs will be 
too great a temptation to passersby 
unless they are protected by taller 
shrubs between them and the street 
and even these must be protected while 
they are small. Many handsome native 
species can be used in this way and 
they are as ornamental as those ob- 
tained from foreign lands. We are 
beginning to realize that native ma- 
terial should dominate in our land- 
scape compositions. Have the varieties 
merge into each other, both in the 
matter of size and habit of growth. 
The individual shrubs should fit 
smoothly into their environment. Not 
the individual plants but the effect as 
a whole should be considered. 

It may be desirable to have the 
shrubbery extend the entire length of 
the lot with possibly a break in it for 
a gate to a side entrance; in this case 
smaller native species should be used 
in this narrow parc of the border. 
Our aim should always be to have the 
planting beautiful in its entirety and 
not just attractive in isolated places. 
This marks the difference between the 
thoughtful gardener and one who 
chases fads. If in this border the 
smaller shrubs are wanted near an en- 
trance, some of them should be in- 
corporated in the larger grouping of 
native shrubs. The important 
service which these native shrubs give 
is to enclose the garden. Near an en- 
trance, we can plant the Sweetbrier 
Rose whose fragrant branches I like 
to brush while the dew is still on the 
leaves, and the smaller Hawthorns if 
the border is sunny, or the bush Dog- 
woods if it is shaded. The Red Bud, 
Cercis canadensis, and Shadblow, 
Amelanchier sanguinea, blooming in 
April are planted in sufficient quantity 
to act as a screen at the far end of 
the border. These two native trees will 
attain a height of about twenty feet 
and they are as effective a combination 


most 
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as shrubs imported from Europe o: 
Asia. A Dogwood might be added to 
this native grouping to brighten it 
again in late May. It is unfortunate 
but true that these shrubs must be pro- 
tected from the ravages of the neigh- 
bor’s children especially while the 
shrubs are still young, but if they can 
be planted closely and in good soil 
they soon form a screen to protect the 
precious Lilacs. I like to add native 
or English Hawthorns along the street 
because their thorns turn away strange 
cats and dogs and the lovely blossoms, 
like clusters of little brier roses, are 
charming when combined with any of 
the early summer flowers. : 

About ten Lilacs can be used and I 
want them near enough to draw the 
branches down so that I can bury my 
face in the sweetness when they ar 
large bushes. That would bring them 
about four feet from the edge of the 
border. The deeper violet and purp! 
shades can be planted at the end of 
the border and the light pinks and 
blues near the house. This is as Na- 
ture paints—purple shadows in the 
distance, and high lights in the fore- 
ground. 

When I see my Lilacs—so small, for 
I favored quantity in preference to 
size—and think that I will probably 
have to wait two years for even the 
first blossoming time, I hastily pass to 
the contemplation of their full grown 
stems bending with their load of fra- 
grant flowers. How deeply I regret 
the time and money spent on _ per- 
ennials in my first years of gardening 
when they could have been added to 
the picture so easily after my shrub- 
bery screens were grown. Fortunately 
the new hybrid French Lilacs bloom 
when they are very small, often three- 
foot plants are bouquets of lovely 
color. They are so far superior to 
the old Lilacs in the size of the flower- 
ets and the great sprays of bloom 
that one has no desire to plant the 
common Lilac since these hybrids have 
come on the market. They give a rich- 
ness of effect found in no other flower- 
ing shrubs except the Rhododendro: 
family. Senateur Volland is a brilliant 
fuchsia red, Maréchal Lannes is ver\ 

(Continued on page 178) 
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Finish the new home 
by screening it 770w 


QO" the thrill of beginning life in the new home this fall! 
As soon as the painters have gone and the paint has 
dried, you will be moving in. 

Think a minute! Is it unfinished in any particular? Is 
it unscreened ? If so, finish it in every sense of the word by 
ordering the screens now. 

Have the windows measured and the screens installed be- 
fore you put up your shades and curtains, and before flies 
and other insects can damage the newly decorated walls and 
woodwork. Then you will also avoid having the order for 
screens caught and delayed in the spring “rush.” 

You are assured a well planned, neat, artistic job from 
any member of this Association, which consists of specialists 
in screen designing, with individual experiences ranging 
from twenty to thirty-five years. Mail the coupon for name 


of member near you. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


458 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





. 
e Ss 
Ihe Screen Mirs. Assn. of America, 
458 East McMillan St., 














Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
regarding screens 


Name 


Address .. 


City , SOB. is: 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 














One turn of the key and it’s locked— 
two turns—and it’s jimmy-proof 


Another Corbin invention that owes much to necessity— 
the necessity for a lock that is really jimmy-proof. Two 
turns of the key will do it. For the second turn shoots the 
bolt twice as far. No burglar’s jimmy can press this twice- 
thrown bolt far enough to one side to withdraw it from 


the latch. That is security—ask for Corbin Night Latch 472. 


Wherever you use Good Hardware—Corbin—you can de- 
pend on it... locks that are burglar-proof, windows that 
resist the prying hand, doors that close against storm and 
stealth. Good Hardware—Corbin never fails to stay 
“on guard”. 


since NEW BRITAIN 
1849 CONNECTICUT 


Philadelphia 


You’ll find real interest in our 
booklet (H-10) on Security. 
May we send it? 


P. & F. CORBI 


New York Chicago 








Lloyd Wallpapers for the 


Spanish Style of House 


SO be true to type, the Spanish Style of 
) house should have a colorful interior; this 

may be obtained most harmoniously 
through the use of Lloyd’s imported papers 
in reproduction of hand-tooled leather of 
the Spanish and Italian Schools. The many 
9 charming designs and pleasing color com- 
binations availableinthisleather paperand other Spanish papers 
offer exceptional opportunities for an appropriate selection. 








Lloyd’s imported wallpapers and grasscloth are sold in 
every part of the United States. 


Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd wallpapers, or 
if none be available, we will gladly send actual samples 
if you will write describing the rooms to be dec- 
orated, the style of furniture used, the color 
of draperies, and color scheme preferred. 


Ask your decorator to use Pariloid glossy white enamel 
(Lloyd's exclusive importation, from England) 


W.H.S. Lloyd ~: INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 570 Atlantic Ave. 4 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1620 Spruce St., John H. Whirwell, Inc.) 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


=r —=—= 











W. H. §, LLOYD CO, INC, 
{ Address inquiries to nearest establishment} 


Please send me samples of various types of Lloyd Wallpapers 
suitable for the Spanish Style of House. 
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double and a good bluish-lavender, 
Pasteur is a deep rich reddish-purple 
with large single flowerets, Président 
Poincaré has double bluish flowers 
with red-purple buds, Souvenir de 
Louis Spath is pinkish-mauve, Prési- 
dent Carnot is a double lavender, 
Azurea is light blue, Emile Lemoine 
is a double pink, Président Grévy is 
a double blue, and Président Falliéres 
and Claude Bernard are light lav- 
ender-pinks and very free blooming. 

Authorities say that the Lilac grows 
better in our uncertain climate than it 
does in Europe. When I was making 
a new garden a few years ago, a full 
grown Lilac happened to be growing 
along a path where I wanted a flower 
border, so it was included in the bed. 
After one year of growing in culti- 
vated ground with a generous amount 
of fertilizer, I was astonished by the 
increased size of the large white flow- 
erets. Some of the suckers bloomed; 
so I discovered it was grafted on a 
poor purple variety and I had to fight 
suckers the entire time I lived there. 
The former owners said that the 
Lilac in full bloom had been an 
Easter gift and they had later planted 
it in the garden. Lilacs on their own 
roots are more expensive but are far 
superior to grafted plants. 

One important thing to remember is 
that Lilacs bloom on the wood formed 
the previous season, and the new 
branches start at the base of the flower 
cluster. When removing the faded 
flowers to prevent the plant’s energy 
being spent in forming seeds, they 
should be snapped off at a point just 
above the new leaves. 

Coming now to the fascinating 
combination of Lilacs and May Tu- 
lips, we can have a misty lavender 
background for the clear pinks and 
yellows and lavenders all along the 
edge of the border. 

After trying several ways of group- 
ing Tulips, there is only one that I 
like. If blocks of strong contrasting 
colors are planted, the effect is harsh 
and crude; if blending colors are 
planted in small groups, the effect is 
spotty, especially so if the same colors 
are repeated at intervals. The way I 
like is a long drift of each color, at 
least twenty-five bulbs of a variety 
and varying the numbers of the dif- 
ferent colors, with the edges over- 
lapping in an irregular line. 


COLOR COMBINATIONS 


I have decided opinions about color 
combinations—who has not? Certainly 
most of us admit that the beds of red 
and yellow Tulips in public parks 
leave room for improvement, and 
that vivid scarlet and deep yellow 
combination found in Keizerkroom 
seems simply awful. And I cannot like 
the combination of Narcissus and 
Tulips in the same bed. The Daffodils 
have never lost their wild, wind- 
blown grace; but the Cottage, De~win 
and Breeder Tulips have a sophis- 
ticated air that the wild Tulips do not 
own. It is hard to convince the be- 
ginning gardener that Tulipa Clusiana 
is really a Tulip. The reader of my 
notes will understand that these ideas 
are an expression of my _ personal 
opinions and they developed as my 


love of gardening increased. We learn 
by observation and all gardening t- 
the enthusiast is a gradual develop- 
ment of the inherent longing for 
beauty of form and color. 

The May Tulips have many ad- 
vantages over the early ones—wonder- 
ful colors, the pastel shades, the cherry 
reds, deep rich crimsons, purples, and 
almost black, flaming orange and ver- 
milion, and. all sorts of soft shades 
of lilac, mauve and lavender not 
found in other flowers, even combina- 
tions in a single flower. John Ruskin 
has canary yellow edges to a long 
pointed flower and clear pink in the 
center of each petal. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


This wide range of color, from the 
most brilliant shades to those that are 
delicate and soft, make careful selec- 
tion imperative. The wide variation in 
form, height and season of bloom de- 
mands careful study to secure the pic- 
tures of which we dream. For example, 
William Copeland is usually described 
in catalogues as “lavender” but it is 
really a reddish-lavender and is an 
awful color to use near clear yellow. 
It is almost magenta and I only like 
these shades combined with violets 
and purples and lavenders and a few 
of the almost indescribable colors 
found among the Breeders. The blue- 
lavender and blue-purple colors seem 
more blue when they are contrasted 
with the lemon yellow of Tulipa 
Ellen Willmott and the salmon-pink 
of Clara Butt. The clear pink of 
Clara Butt is the same pink found in 
the old-fashioned Bleeding Hearts and 
there is no other pink Tulip to com- 
pare with it in form, color or price 
of the bulbs. The graceful foliage 
and tall stems of the late Tulips give 
them a height of twenty to thirty or 
more inches from the ground. 

Tulip bulbs can be left alone for 
several years and the most important 
cultural requirements are sun and 
drainage. They love a sandy soil but 
will make perfect blooms without it. 
The addition of a generous supply 
of sand to a heavy soil and a cushion 
of sand about an inch deep in which 
to set the bulbs will make them mul- 
tiply at an astonishing rate. It is my 
belief that this sand helps in the 
thorough ripening which Tulips need 
after the foliage has disappeared 
Coming from a climate of summer 
droughts, Southern Europe and Asia 
Minor, they are accustomed to heat 
immediately following the ripening of 
the foliage. In cold clay soils which, 
of course, have poor drainage, the 
bulbs disappear after a few years. 

No fresh manure should ever be al- 
lowed near the bulbs but old, well- 
rotted manure and sand thoroughly 
mixed with the soil preferably in the 
spring will produce big bulbs as good 
for growing out of doors as Holland 
bulbs, though I have been told that 
they are not as satisfactory for force 
ing, probably because they were not 
as carefully graded for size as Holland 
bulbs. Because of the difficulty of se- 
curing old, well-rotted manure, I 
strongly favor the method of prepar- 
ing bulb beds in the spring and plant- 

(Continued on page 180) 
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KAPOCK 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


For sunny windows, furniture and 
wherever permanence in color is desired 


Those who have used KAPOCK at their sunny 
windows, during the past sixteen years, will 
not try any other material. And why should 
they? KAPocK has absolutely proven its 
worth and economy beyond a doubt. 


The bright clear colors in KAPOCK are sun- 
proof and tub fast. Wise housewives will take 
no substitute for KAPOCK. 


Send toc in cash for the Drapery 


KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO., 


23rd St. & Allegheny Ave., 
Dept. C Philadelphia 


Make sure it’s KAPOCK—name on selvage 
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2 be smartly draped win- 
dow shows what stunning 
effects can be achieved by the 
use of the new Decorated Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod. This com- 
bines the well-known good fea- 
tures of the Bluebird Rod—the 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger and the 
three exclusive Stiffening Ribs 
that prevent sagging—with a 
new Spanish finish in black-and- 
gold or in polychrome finish, and 
a handsome decorative center 
medallion. 

With this rod you have the 
effect of a fashionable decorative 
curtain rod at a price but little 
more than the regular Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod. And this rod 
is typical of all Judd Drapery Fix- 
tures, in that it combines correct 
style, fine workmanship and rea- 
sonable prices. 

Judd Drapery Fixtures, metal 
and wooden poles, rods, metal 
cornices, tie-backs and hold-backs, 
are for sale at most hardware and 
department stores. Ask your 
dealer for them, or write us and 
we will see that you are served. 
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This attractive window draping is hung upon 
the new Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain 


Rod, in black-and-gold Spanish finish. The 


) valance is of Old Blue velour with antique 


gold galloon and tassels, and the cur- 
tains of blue and gold damask. 


» » » 


This is the Decorated Judd Blue- 


ay £ bird Curtain Rod with an actual 


size enlargement showing the three 
exclusive stiffening ribs that pre- 
vent sagging. Note the decorative 
vrnament in the center, 
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a cheerful kitchen!” 

















OW you may have a kitchen—and a bath- 


room—so cheerful, so bright, so sparklingly 
inviting that it will be the envy—and the despair— 
of your neighbor folk. 





Sani Onyx makes it possible. Sani Onyx, you know, 
is that astonishing new material, made from melted 
rock, now available in charming colors and a variety 
of surface textures for walls, ceiling, floors and 
wainscoting. No longer are you limited to conven- 
tional marble, plaster and tile. Sani Onyx opens a 
whole new world of decorative possibilities. 


And, unlike alternative materials, Sani Onyx does 
not crack, check, chip or discolor, even after years 
of service. It outlasts the building itself with no ex- 
pense for repairs or redecoration. As easy to clean 
as a china dish! 


Send today for a beautiful new book, showing model 
Sani Onyx kitchens and bathrooms, pictured in full 


ANIONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 





MARIETTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
133 Brookside 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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ing a crop of annuals in the bed for 
the first summer. All the winter mulch, 
the leaves and old flower stalks ac- 
cumulating during the spring work, 
and even fresh manure can be worked 
into the bulb bed at that time and it 
will decompose through the summer. 
This adds the humus and fertility so 
often lacking in town gardens. The 
difficulty comes in September at bulb 
planting time which is also the best 
time for moving perennials. It takes 
courage to root out Snapdragons and 
Petunias when they are in full bloom 
to give next year’s garden its “place 
in the sun’. 

The bold cups of the Tulips should 
not be crowded into the shrubbery. 
Let them stand along the edge of the 
border where their iridescent colors 
will show in full sunlight. This will 
leave a space from two feet to five 
feet in width while the shrubs are 
small for the best of the perennials 
blooming in June, the loveliest month 
in the garden. The May Tulips de- 
serve a prominent place in the garden 
and so do the Delphiniums in June, 
so I like to plant my Blue Border in 
this space using the dwarf blue per- 
ennials as the covering plants over 
the Tulip bulbs. I call it my “Blue 
Border” because most of the plants 
are blue or bluish-lavender, but to 
give softness I use a quantity of 
Gypsophila acutifolia which acts as a 
foil to the perpendicular lines of the 
Delphiniums, also yellow Columbines 
and Digitalis grandiflora and am- 
bigua, buff colored, For the sake of 
a word, I would not leave out these 
yellow 


touches of white and soft 


among the blue perennials. 
FOR BLUES 


The early Forget-me-not, Myosotis 
dissitiflora, and the later one which 
follows it, Myosotis alpestris, should 
be planted in quantity over the tulips. 
These sky-blue Forget-me-nots are a 
beautiful contrast to the deep lemon of 
Tulipa Ellen Willmott; the pale 
lavender of Dream of Mélicette 
whose very large blue-lavender cups 
are unfortunately expensive; the clear 
salmon-pink of Clara Butt; John Rus- 
kin with indescribable shades of pale 
Fawn with the 
opalescent colors found in sea shells, 
it is tinted with gold and pink and 
the underlying tone of yellow gives 
it a pearl-like glow; Jubilee, a blue- 
purple which blends perfectly with 
these pale shades; or Moralis, a violet 
colored one with a plum-like bloom 
on the petals can be used instead near 
the darkest shades of the Lilacs. Also 
over the Tulips and at irregular places, 
I would plant groups of Veronica 
rupestris, Viola papilio, and Viola G. 
Wermig or Blue Perfection which 
will give blue, purple and lavender 
colors to the foreground when the 


yellow and pink; 


June perennials are blooming. 

These dwarf plants, usually classed 
as rock-plants, are easily grown in 
rich friable soil through which water 
percolates freely, the same kind of 
soil in which Tulips thrive. Two or 
three plants of Veronica rupestris can 
be increased to dozens in one year’s 
time for the creeping stems root at 


every joint if a little leaf mould is 
sifted over the clumps. Viola G. Wer- 
mig can also be increased in this way 
but the plants are very slow reaching 
their adult size. This Viola, a deep 
rich purple, makes up for its slow 
increase by spreading into large mats, 
and not “passing out” suddenly as 
Violas sometimes do when they ar 
exhausted by seed bearing. Viola 
papilio and Blue Perfection are easily 
raised from seed and bloom in late 
summer if they are sown early in the 
spring. Violas, like their descendants 
the Pansies, want the seed pods re- 
moved and the flowers often gathered 
and an occasional watering through 
a drought, then they will keep up a 


succession of blossoms from early 
spring until winter. This winter I 
was wandering about the garden on 
the eighteenth of December and found 
several Violas, papilio and /utea, not 
even frost-bitten. In old gardens they 
were called Heart’s Ease and Lady’s 
Delights and today in modern gardens 
where dainty blossoms are appreciated, 
ladies still find delight and_heart’s 
ease in their little smiling faces. 


IN LONG DRIFTS 


If the Tulips are planted in long 
overlapping drifts, it is convenient to 
carry forward the groups of Cam- 
panula carpatica or Nepeta mussini 
which are planted just back of the 
places where the Tulips overlap. I 
leave a space about a foot wide be- 
tween two drifts and mark this space 
by three or four plants of the Nepeta 
or Campanula planted exactly in the 
center so that when I wish to dig my 
Tulips there will be a reliable guide 
to mark the place where one variety 
ends and another begins. 

In order to keep the Tulips grow- 
ing strongly_and increasing, it is nec- 
essary to dig them every two years, 
separate the bulbs, refertilize the beds 
with bone meal or well-rotted manure, 
and replant the bulbs. The bulbs hav- 
ing a long neck are large enough to 
bloom the next season, blooming bulbs 
have the mark of the stem at the base 
of the bulbs, all the others will be 
too small to bloom and they can be 
grown on in some place in the “plot 
of experiments”. If the gardener does 
not have to worry about the garden 
budget, the bulbs can be left alone for 
three or four years, then discarded and 
new bulbs purchased. The mass of 
small bulbs would take several years 
to grow to blooming size for they 
would be half starved from over- 
crowding. Commercial growers dig 
and replant their bulbs every year. 
The proper time for digging is when 
the yellowed stalk can be twisted 
without breaking. The latter part of 
June is usually the easiest time to find 
the bulbs for the withered flower 
stalks mark the place to look for 
them. In a very sandy soil, the digging 
can be postponed to every three years 
for the perfect drainage of sandy soils 
keeps the bulbs healthy. The single 
large leaves so often found in the 
beds indicate the fact that the bulbs 
have increased, and the bulb attached 
to the large leaf will bloom the fol- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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“Stepping high with those new Kelly-Springfields, aren’t you, 
George?” 
“Nope! Just got the best—doesn’t cost any more!” 


House & Garden 


FEATURING TULIPS IN MAY 


(Continued from page 180) 


lowing year. This large leaf makes 
a long pointed neck on the bulb and 
in this way we know when our bulbs 
have reached blooming size and are 
ready to plant in the borders. 

Because of the need for biennial 
digging, I do not plant covering plants 
which will be ruined by July mov- 
ing. Viola seed planted in the spring 
in nursery beds will have blossoms for 
cutting in late summer and be ready 
to move into the bulb beds as soon as 
the Tulips are replanted. September is 
the accepted bulb planting time, but 
they can be replanted at digging time. 
The government bulletin on Tulip 
growing states that commercial grow- 
ers begin replanting as soon as the 
bulbs have been sorted. If they are 
replanted in July, it often happens 
that a few days of showery weather 
will enable us to transplant the seed- 
lings of the Violas and Forget-me- 
nots from the nursery beds into the 
border in July instead of waiting 
until September. As a matter of fact, 
Violas which can be increased by 
seeds and Myosotis alpestris behave 
like biennials even though they are 
classed with perennials. 

The year the Tulips are to be 
moved, I gather seed from the best 
plants among the Forget-me-nots and 
Violas and plant it at once in the 
nursery beds. If very light friable soil 
enriched with old manure or sheep 
manure is used in the nursery beds, 
and if the seedlings are not allowed to 
dry out, they will grow “like weeds”. 
This, of course, applies to all seed 
sowing, but some seeds always re- 
spond much better than othe-s. 

Or when the bed is disturbed every 
other year, some annuals can be used 
in this space to give midsummer color 
and the bulb planting can be don> in 
September as usual. Snapdragons or 


Ageratum used in this way should be 
twenty inches apart or they will crowd 
the perennials in the Blue Border. 
Campanula carpatica and Nepeta 
mussini, both blooming in July, were 
mentioned before as being a part of 
the Blue Border and also marking the 
separation of different colors of the 
Tulips. They can be raised from seed 
in the same way as the Violas but are 
true perennials. If care is used, they 
need not be disturbed when the Tulips 
are dug. Campanula carpatica is the 
easiest of the dwarf Campanulas to 
grow and the blue or white bells 
completely hide the foliage for about 
two months in midsummer provided 
the spent flowers are occasionally re- 
moved. Old plants are easily divided. 
The Baby’s Breath, Gypsophila acuti- 
folia, a few small Rosebuds, and these 
bells make a mixed flower grouping 
for July that is lovely for table dec- 
oration. This Campanula will grow 
in full sun or partial shade azd with 
Nepeta mussini, the other twelve- 
inch edging plant, is often called a 
rock plant but they grow just as hap- 
pily without rocks if the beds are 
properly drained as all flower beds 
should’ be. No perennials want to 
grow in a heavy soil where water col- 
lects about the crowns of the plants. 
The following is the minimum 
number of the varieties in this Tulip 
border and I like them best in the 
order in which I have arranged them: 
25 John Ruskin, shaded pink and 
canary yellow; 50 Clara Butt, a 
clear salmon-pink; 50 Dreim o Méli- 
cette, light lavender; 25 Ellen Will- 
mott, clear canary yellow; 50 Fawn, 
tinted with gold and pink no darker 
than the colors in sea shells; and 25 
Jubilee or Viking, both blue-purple, 
or Moralis, a violet Tulip with a 
plum-like bloom on the petals, 


RECOGNIZING THE FRAUDULENT 


(Continued from page 158) 


The cover of the chest in question is 
ornamented by twelve quadrilobes, 
each one framing a small bas-relief rep- 
resenting scenes of family life, start- 
ing with the “giving in marriage” 
and ending with the death of the old 
couple. No one ever thought of rec- 
ognizing in that carving the verses of 
an ancient song in honor of marriage. 

When the piece came onto my hori- 
zon I was astonished to find, among 
the illustrations of rustic customs, two 
knights in armor launched against 
each other in a tournament. What were 
these equestrian figures doing here, 
amid the peasantry? More minute ob- 
servation, in order to better compre- 
hend this anomaly, showed me that 
the wood of the two medallions was a 
trifle redder in color, their carving a 
little stiffer. In short; the medallions 
had been added at a later date. 

Closer inspection showed that two 
other sides of the same chest were also 
ornamented with equestrian figures 
that, in consequence, had no business 
to be there, and manifestly belonged 
to the more modern epoch of resto- 
ration. This illustrious piece, about 
which so many useless pages had been 
written, was nothing more nor less 


than a combination of fragments skil- 
fully joined together by some un- 
known artisan of the 19th Century. 
We were obliged io vesign ourselves 
and admit thic mortifying and tardy 
evidence. In spite of the protestations 
it provoked, our z:erveille des mer- 
veilles was dethroned, and in the new 
catclogue of the Museum it is desig- 
nated as follows: “Thic viece of fur- 
niture is in two distinct parts: one of 
the 14th. the other of the 19th Century.” 
It is thus that often finish the glories 
of this world. But nevertheless one still 
remains a little anxious when one 
stops to consider the numerous similar 
works of art that might be perpetrated 
upon humanity, were not the “fake” 
hunters more and more persistent in 
their quests, more and more anxious 
to perfect their science, in order to 
better serve the noble cause of art. 


Note: This is the second of a series 
of articles on recognizing false an- 
tiques being written for House & 
Garden by Edmond Haraucourt, late 
director of the Musée de Cluny in 
Paris. The first article was published 
in the September issue. Others will 
follow in subsequent numbers. 
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| AnArmor of Protection 
Al Cloak of Beauty 


Tuat New Home of yours can have 
all the graceful beauty of much 
more expensive dwellings. It can 
have permanent, fireproof exterior 
walls of distinctive texture and 
marvelous color. It can have walls, 
chimneys and fireplaces of “‘Forest- 
blend” because this remarkable 
face brick isno more expensive than 
ordinary types. All the colors of an 
autumn leaf—the gold of the sun— 
the green of the fields—the blue of 
the sky—and all nature’s tints are 
duplicated in “‘Forest-blend.”’ 

And the colors are not weak orfading. 
They are “burned in” and the years 
will only mellow and ripen them. 


Then too, the texture of ‘‘Forest- 
blend” is an individual and dis- 
tinctive type. It is made by a 
special patented process known 
only to the manufacturer. 


‘‘For Lower Upkeep costs’’ 


Upkeep costs are lowered in “‘Forest- 
blend” homes. They need never be 
painted. Costly repairs and rapid 
depreciation so often necessary in 
other types of houses, are banished. 


To assist you in building your new 
home we have prepared a Plan Book 
containing photographs of 25 model 
homes built during the past year. 
This book tells you how to secure 

lans for a new and comfortable 
ened The cost of plans is very 
small and the book can be secured 
for only 25c, the actual cost of pro- 
duction. Send for it by using the 
coupon below. 


Finzer Bros. Clay Co. 


Sugar Creek ‘The Clay City” Ohio 
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H Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25¢ for which please ; 
i send your plan book of 25 Model Brick Homes. : 
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eit in terms of quality throughout, of the last- 
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: of And Crittall Standardized Casements are 
a 8 just as practical as they are ornamental — 
iis easy to operate, free from sticking or 
still rattling, and guaranteed wind and weather 
one tight, without weather strips, in either in- 
nilar ward or outward opening types. 
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now seem to have 
leaped the Quar- 
antine hurdle 
and Narcissi for 
naturalizing. will 
soon be quite 
plentiful again 
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Jour de Mai Scenic in a room in Casa Alta, B. Altman & Co., New York 


The Magic of Scenic 
WALLPAPER 
brings outdoor beauty—Indoors 





HE desire for scenic 

beauty is a vital force in 
almost everyone. Yet—with 
the exception of Interior 
Decorators—few people re- 
alize that the decorative 
magic of scenic paper makes 
it possible to bring this out- 
door beauty—indoors. 


Among a multitude of mo- 
notonous plain backgrounds, 
the scenic-papered room 
achieves uncommon distinc- 
tion. And even among scen- 
ics, Jour de Mai, the Thi- 
baut paper illustrated, is 
eminently lovely . . . de- 
cidedly new! It has a scope 
of design rarely found even 
in a scenic paper. 

Nor is its cost as high 
as that usually associated 
with scenics. By 
an entirely new 
process we have 
wroduced Jour de 

lai, a scenic paper 
moderately priced 
at $68 the set. 

There are hun- 
dreds of Thibaut 





Papers to meet hundreds of 
decorative needs. Notice the 
smartest rooms of today... 
notice how frequently the 
walls are papered! For end- 
less variety and superb 
beauty Thibaut papers are 
unmatched. Period motifs 
of absorbing interest . . 
Modern adaptations of 
courageous originality. (If 
you cannot visit one of our 
stores—14,000 decorators and 
paper-hangers can supply 
you with Thibaut wallpaper 
and draperies.) 

There are drapery mate- 
rials at Thibaut’s, too. And 
wherever beauty and dis- 
tinction are the first consid- 
eration —these draperies are 
most likely to be seen. They 
are just as enchanting as 
Thibaut papers 
... and just as 
reasonably priced. 

Send for beauti- 
ful color reproduc- 
tion of this Scenic 
Paper and for name 
of the dealer near- 
est you. 


“Shibaut 


oS 


Correct Style WALLPAPERS and DRAPERIES 
24 West 40th Street, Opposite Bryant Park 
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Japanese Lilies 
are again cap- 
turing the im- 
agination of 
American gar- 
deners. They 
justify our intel- 
ligent endeavor: 
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coddled plants up and die the moment 
you turn your back on them. Treat 
them casually after you have once 
given them their bare necessities, and 
they somehow manage to make a good 
account of themselves. Discipline and 
restriction are counsels of perfection 
for men and plants alike. Perhaps 
in some future Utopia the inconse- 
quential people who now live in large 
houses will be obliged to live in small 
ones. They may then cease being in- 
consequential. 

New England Grows Young: A 
flapper came into the garden the other 
day (a good looking flapper) and re- 
marked that what amused her about 
this New England countryside was 
that the old houses all looked as 
though they had their faces lifted and 
their hair dyed. 

There has been a mania for restor- 
ing and remodeling old places. Even 
old barns are being given a new lease 
of life. And it is rather a thrilling 
experience to ride along some byway 
or back-country dirt road and suddenly 
come on one of these old places that 
stood abandoned for years and now 
has entered into its second youth. Gen- 


erations ago, when New England 
farmers, tired of the heavy taxes and 
the unyielding, boulder-strewn soil, 
left these farms for the richer lands of 
the Ohio Valley, they surrendered their 
homes to the ravages of Time, little 
suspecting that another generation 
would bring them back to life. 
Wherever you go you find them— 
their rock-held terraces spilling Roses, 
Hollyhocks leaning against a house 
that is newly painted and its quaintly- 
curtained windows looking out on 
gardens made by men and women 
who, for a time at least, have aban- 
doned the city that they also might 
grow young again. 

A Grain of Salt: Between the flower 
show and the garden there is always a 
great gulf fixed. We go to a flower 
show, wax enthusiastic over a new 
variety of Rose or Chrysanthemum, 
order them for the garden—and then 
suffer a disappointment. They never 
seem to grow so well for us rank 
amateurs as they do for the profes- 
sional, and we wonder why. Well, 
the utmost care of plants is the pro- 
fessional’s business and with us it is 

(Continued on page 188) 
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sanitation and heating comfort unfold with 
the application of a finer method that completely 
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. . . . ° The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator is designed 
est obligation if you will mail us the to be installed in any standard wall or partition- ic 
invisible, silent, leak-proof, rust-proof, indestruc 
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Some day, when the pocketbook and the space conspire favor- 

ably, I will lay out a Primrose Garden, a shady spot where 

Oxlip Primroses and their cousins can flourish without com- 
petition from other spring beauties 
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(Continued from page 186) 


only an avocation. Moreover, the pro- 
fessional grower, knowing that he is 
to meet competition from other grow- 
ers, strains every nerve to attain per- 
fection. He disbuds his plants and 
grows for the single perfect or large 
bloom, whereas the average amateur 
grows for abundance of bloom. Sou- 
venir Cladius Pernet as seen in the 
florist’s window or in his display at 
flower shows is a horse of a different 
color from the Rose we struggle with 
in our gardens. It would be well for 
the American Rose Society to list those 
Roses that only professionals and 
well-equipped amateurs should grow. 


must have its secret places into which 
we can run and be safe. 

God’s Comedians: My gardener, for 
whose judgment I have ample respect, 
stated the other day that, in his opin- 
ion, chickens were God’s comedians. 
You can’t see this in a casual glance; 
you have to watch them a long time, 
said he. The more I watch chickens, 
the more I think they are God’s per- 
fect dumb-bells, granted that the 
Divine Wisdom would so forget itself 
as to create a dumb-bell. Two nesting 
boxes are in the chicken house. Are 
they ever both used? Never. If one is 
occupied, the other hens will stand 
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Architect, Carl Diegler. Phiisdciphia. Builders, A, Eirets & Son The same applies to Chrysanthemums. around patiently until that hen gets For a 
Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring, Strip Pattern used While the catalogs do warn us about out, completely ignoring the box that Battle 

the tenderness of certain kinds, we is empty. you t 

hy R leave them over winter without ade- Rose Planting in the Fall: It has pleas 

cKnow f @ CASON quate protection, and mourn their loss been definitely established that Autumn effort 


\ll Ritter Oak Flooring is manufactured from timber grown 


when Spring comes. We also fail to 


is the best season for planting Roses 


Build 


: disbud. The flowers we produce are _ in this section, Nurserymen are falling —vib 
in the Appalachian Highlands where climate, soil and drain- usually woefully smaller than those into line; some have adopted the plan a skill 
age favor the slow tree growth which produces fine grain and we ‘ene at the shows. of selling only in the Fall. The bene- 
ee eee qualities essential to beauty and refinement Why not issue, with each ticket to fits are obvious: you get a fresher a, 
in Oak floors. By specifying “Ritter” you obtain Oak Flooring Mio eg! rg agen pees eae: te te pei ok aoe ali “‘“ sluggi 
which not only is manufactured in the Appalachians but the flower show, a grain of salt that plant, it is ready to go a nead when nnd a 
from Appalac hian Highland stock only. we enthusiastic amateurs can take at Spring comes, and you have lessened 
Ritter Oak Flooring is easy and economical to lay, nail and our discretion? Without it we'll soon Spring work. In fact, anything that Endc 
finish, the savings in time, labor and materials offsetting the become cynics. can be done in the Autumn to ease the D | 
slight difference in first cost. Those who are interested in floor Gardens To Be: Each Autumn, as_ hectic days of Spring should be oro 
elegance should read our illustrated booklet which will be sent the days grow shorter and the nights adopted by all commonsense gardeners. Carr. 
free on request, longer, I begin listing those things The really intelligent gardener is not claim 

that I surely will try some time, those a slave to the seasons, any more than the w 
W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO. eardens that are to be. There’sa whole _ the well-trained journalist or novelist daily. 


Appalachian Lumbermen since 1890 
General Offices: Dept. H, Columbus, Ohio 


Slow growth, deper : (A), which, in turn, 
lent on ideal climat \ . produce close grain 
soil and drainage in Hay i TTT (B), resulting in a fine 
theAppalachianHigh grained floor illustrat 
lands, causes narrow ed in the border of this 


wnnular growth rings advertisement. 





line of Mockoranges that I want to 
try some day, and Deutzias and the 
twelve best French hybrid Lilacs that 
Mr. Havemeyer suggested. Then too, 
the Astilbes we saw this June filled us 
with envy, and. we hope to find a place 
for them, and the money to make them 
our own, But before all these, there 
will be made a little hidden Spring 
garden. In the orchard, behind a row 
of terminal Cedars where the Apple 
trees arch over it, is a spot not bigger 
than a couple of bathrooms 
sized bathrooms at that. But here is 
space enough for a collection of Prim- 
roses, some of the rarer Daffies, the 
Dogtoothed Violet, together with 
various wild Violets. And when that 
garden is made I doubt if Ill take 
people into it. A garden, like a soul, 





medium- 


awaits the descent ofthe divine afflatus 
before he takes up his pen. 

Little Gardens: When we hear 
people complain that they really can’t 
do so-and-so in their gardens because 
they have only a little place, we have 
to suppress a smile. A little garden 
is the only sort of garden to have. 
The fine work of specialists in this 
country is being carried on in unbe- 
lievably small spaces. Excellent Iris 
hybrids come from a city backyard. 
One of the best and most varied col- 
lections of American wild flowers is 
contained in less than half an acre 
of suburban rocky soil. The small 
garden that one can attend himself 
gives more joy and is often more pro- 
ductive of really good plant results 

(Continued on page 214) 
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VIVENNE SEGAL 
Star of 
“The Desert Song” 
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DOROTHY 
KNAPP 


proclaimed the 
world’s most 
beautiful girl. 
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THIS ENJOYABLE NEW WAY 


IETING or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary! 
For an ingenious new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder enables 
you to keep gloriously healthy— 
pleasingly slender—without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined massage 
—vibratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously mas- 
sages the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and reduces superfluous weight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities,” and pro- 
claimed the “most beautiful girl in 
the world,” uses the Health Builder 
daily. She says, “I unhesitatingly 


recommend the Health Builder to 
everyone that is interested in 
keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keeping 
vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day”—a value- 
able Free Book showing the 
Battle Creek Health Builder in 
operation — with complete series 
of home exercises. Sanitarium 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
and “Mechanical Health Horse” 
are also made by the manufacturers 
of the famous “Health Builder.” 


















Name 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Room 2334 Battle Creek, Mich, 


Please send me FREE Book 
“Health & Beauty’’— Today. 








Address 





City. 


State 
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“It Takes my Maid only 
Half as Long to Dust and Clean up 
Since Dr. M.... bought Smokadors.”’ 


RS. M. . . . says her Smokadors save their cost many times 
over, by making housework easier, and by the worries 
they save. 


She has no fear of fire, now, and no anxiety about burned 
rugs or scarred furniture, for cigarettes and cigars go out the 
moment they are dropped into Smokador’s hollow stem. 


The snuffer grips hold forgotten smokes and snuff them out. 
No ashes to blow and scatter and no trace of ‘‘dead’’ash odor 
so Objectionable with ordinary ashstands. And Smokador 
can't tip over and spill. 


Smokador comes in 10 attractive shades to harmonize with 
any color scheme. You see them everywhere in up-to- 
date homes, the best hotels, clubs, on steam- 
ships and limited trains. They are so con- N 
venient, and so practical. To clean Smoka- 1 
dor simply unscrew stem and toss out $ 
contents of bowl no trouble at all. 










There is only one Smokador 
Don't be misled into taking any but the genuine 
look for the name, Smokador, on the match box holder 
and on the bottom of the bow!. This mark is a guaran- 
tee of genuineness, perfect workmanship and material. 
Sold by better department stores, furniture, sporting 
goods, office equipment stores, and many others. 


Special Folder to show colors—FREE 


If you wish to see actual colors, send for Folder 
No. 10. It answers the questions you may want to ask. 


Pat’d. Oct. 27, 1925 
Dec. I, 1925 


There is only one 


TRADE | MARK | 
REG. US. PAT OFF. © 1927. S.M.CO,ING, 
SMOKADOR MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
130 West 42nd Street New York 
ow. ot 4 sr er of hollow stem 
noi, aha ase “‘ashless ashstands” ranging in 
swings Smokador back price from $10.50 to $25.00 


into position. It does 
not tip over and spill. 


You can buy Smokador by mail! 





l SMOKADOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. I 
130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 











| If your dealer can't supply you, send $10.50 for each Smokador by check t 
| or money order ($11.00 west of Mississippi, $15.00 Canada). We will 
ship promptly and deliver through dealer you name. Check the colors 
| you desire. 
| SUTITIIIE - ctecuhapsonspseuslenguinisedousenigpseieaipenictiiaaanbiiinditniseestesotniokatehaltapsiligiasassouisotemtebababotenamsaa ll 
BNE ncermrnesenmmmeiinn 
| a cciittincernsscceenepentinnnsniee 
Trade Mark | (1 Mahogany () Light Brown (J Light Blue (1) Willow Green [ White | 
Chinese Re “ » ive Green fT) , J 
©1927, Smokador M’ F’G. i (J Dark Bronze {J Chinese Red (] Dark Blue (Olive Green (] Roman Gold 
™ 0., ne, 
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Creo-Dipt residence of Mr. Earl E. Beyer, Scarboro, New York, 
Architects, Patterson @ King, New York City. 


Wiotrie. oo. 


a Creo-Dipt house 
costs less.. ot more 


UT Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles on the 

side-walls of a new house, and in 5 to 7 
years they save enough paint to pay for 
themselves. 

Or, cover the side-walls of your present 
home with Creo-Dipts and make a similar 
paint-saving—and a big fuel-saving be- 
sides—— because Creo-Dipts over-siding 
keep out winter-cold and summer-heat. 

Cut your roofing bills by building new 
roofs or re-roofing with Creo-Dipts. Ask 
us about laying Creo-Dipts right over 
the old roof and about special thatch or 
variegated effects. 

Genuine Creo-Dipts are made only from 
selected cedar, specially 
stained and preserved by 
exclusive Creo-Dipt proc- 
esses. Ask your architect, 
builder or lumber dealer. 
Or, mail the coupon today 
for photographs. Leading 
lumber dealers every- 
where have genuine Creo- 
Dipts in stock. Look for 
the name Creo-Dipt on 
each bundle. 


CREO-DIPT_ 








Stained Shingles 


Creo-Dipt Co,,lne,, 1222 Oliver St.,No, Tona- homes re-beautified, booklet of color sugges- 
wanda,N.Y. (in Canada; Creo-Dipt Co,, Ltd., tions, and name of local Creo-Dipt dealer, 
r6to Roval Bank Bidg., Toronto. ) Sales offices Check 1 t interests you 

in principal cities 


@uset 


rin le-wall . e 
Enclosed find ase for portfolio of large-size ! Cove 1g old side-walls . w roof 
photographs of new Creo-Dipt homes, old [ ] Building new e-roohng 
Name Address 
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Despite its ponderous name this Anemone—A. nemorosa 





robinsoniana—gives 


to the early 


garden one of its 


loveliest tones of lilac 


A GARDENER AND HIS 


(Continued from page 


the gravel path and, immediately you 
cleared the 
thing happens to you—as if in a fairy 
tale your back and 
never thereafter does it straighten up 
until you find yourself again in the 
region of the 
firewells, a 
woman, 
And the 


thus 


have house, a curious 


begins to crook 


house saying reluctant 
happier and a_ wiser 
reason your back behaves 
you have 
come upon numerous low rocky beds 
filled with the most inestimable 
sures and you would not for anything 
risk the chance of missing one of them. 
Somewhere along the winding paths 
you encounter Mr. Lown himself go- 
ing slowly with a bent back. And 
after a few kindly words of welcome 
and a piercing glance from eager 
blue eyes—to make sure you are a 
“real lover” and not a mere garden 
ornament—the slow progress is re- 
sumed, and your notebook is found to 
be utterly inadequate, your eyes bulge 
with trying to take it all in, your 
brain reels with trying to remember. 


strangely is because 


trea- 


A minute rare Daisy 
Erigeron compositus, 





growing 


GARDEN 


Mr. Clarence Lown is the Dean of 


American Rock Gardeners. A few 
others may have begun as early as he 


to experiment with the supposedly 
totally unfriendly Alpine in the un- 
accountable American climate, but 
such exhaustive trials un- 
varying conditions no: 
gave so freely of knowledge and ex- 
perience to all who asked as did he. 
He says of himself, “I have been a 
plant hunter from early boyhood, 
searching the woods and fields, 
have always had a garden, growing 
mostly native plants.” Evidence of 
this early love of native plants is 
found in the broad spreads of May 
Apple, of Dutchmen Breeches, of 
Bloodroot, all sorts of Trilliums and 
Cypripediums that are still to be found 
beneath the fine old trees in the gar- 
den. Until the shut-down of the Quar- 
antine law against the importation of 
plants from foreign parts, Mr. Lown 
brought in quantities of plants from 
England, Ireland and Holland, thus 
(Continued on page 194) 
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, lovely in both flower and foliage, is 


here in a shaley slope of 


Mr. Lown’s rockery 
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FGRB DIAMOND VELVET—apn espe- 
cially rugged caster for use on heavy furni- 
ture. The stem or pintle is made of extra 
heavy steel to withstand constant moving of 
heavy loads. Socket has fibre bearing at top 
and bottom where strains are encountered. 
Specially treated fibre wheel moves easily 
over rugs and carpets. 


October, 











No squeaks or groans in her 
furniture now. No rough 
tracks in polished floors. One 
wonders how she does it. But 
one suspects that Easy rolling 
— Easy turning — Bassicks 
hold the secret. One soon 
learns that Bassicks make a 
difference. Look for Bassicks 
on good furniture—and in 
good hardware stores. 


- 
Casters 
The Bassick Co. 
a Division of Stewart Warner 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
For thirty-one years leading makers of Better 
Casters for home, office, hospital, hotel, ware- 
house and factory 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Dont take our word for 


. . .WASHABLE SHADES 


Make this convincing 
test in your own home 


We'll gladly send you a lovely 
TONTINE window shade to fit your 
bathroom window. . .A full size, 
carefully made shade, that’s ready 
to put up... that’s beautiful and 
lasting . . . yet unlike any other 
shade . . . for this one can be 
WASHED. 

Just pin a dollar to the coupon 
and mail it to us now. 





’Pour water on the shade 


even rain can’t harm it. And crum- 
ple it between your hands... 
it cannot crack or ‘“‘pinhole”. It 
lasts for years. 


Yet all you have to do to see this 
wonder shade. .. to test it for your- 
self . . . is mail the coupon and a 
dollar. But please act quickly. This 
reduced price offer soon expires. 
Clip the coupon now. 


Measure width of present shade 
roller, tip to tip (fol- 








And when the shade 
arrives ... test it well. 
Soil it... then scrub it 
clean with soap, hot 
water and abrush. See 
how easy it istoremove 
all traces of the dust 











low diagram below). 
Measure also length of 
shadeunrolled. Specify 
color: white, cream, 
ecru or green. Pin $1.00 
to coupon. Mail it to- 


day. Only one shade 











and grime of service. 


to a customer, 


‘JTONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





Fil ; : 


_lh 





-- -Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins -- 4 


Use yard stick 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Herewith $1 pinned to coupon. Please send my Tontine shade ....... ,-» inches 


wide tip to tip. 
Owhite; Ocream; Decru; O green. 


Address ........ 


A 


i siaeebele inches long, shade unrolled. Check color desired: 


(H. & G.—O.) 
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The ‘TUSCANY’—A custom-built 
overstuffed chair, of inherent quality 
and outstanding beauty. 


Unusual, yes; 
because unusually 
well built! 








HE building of every piece 

| made by King-Fisher real- 

ly begins with the design, 

for into the design go the ele- 

ments of stability and beauty, 

which make for good taste and 
permanence. 


Then the materials areselected 
for excellence and quality and 
beauty of pattern and color. 


And lastly, every bit of work 
on any one piece is done by 
one master craftsman who puts 
into it all the pride and fidelity 
developed by years of experi- 
ence in building fine furniture. 
Only this method of custom- 
building is used by King-Fisher 
—mass production never ent- 
ers into our plan of manufac- 
ture. Never have you seen such 
beautiful pieces, norworkman- 
ship so painstakingly applied, 
as you will find in furniture 
that bears a King-Fisher label, 
the trademark of custom-built 
quality. 

Go to the dealer who displays 
the King-Fisher line. If he has 
not the exact piece you desire, 
he can order it for you. Or, if 
you wish, we will send you il- 
lustrations, descriptions, and 
prices of any piece or suite you 
are interested in. 

Mail coupon for free booklet 
LIFETIME LUXURY 





OVERSTUFFED 
FURNITURE 





cw cw 


Kinc-FisHer Mattress Co. PORTLAND, ORE. 

Gentlemen — Please send me your illustrated 
folder “Lifetime Luxury’’ and the name of 
your local dealer. 
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There alway is abundant hot 


water in Hoffman equipped homes 


si 


i ~<a 


umiliatin 
to apologize to guests 
for insufficient hot water 
es. HOSTESS whose home is equipped 
with Hoffman hot water service never 


is embarrassed by having the hot water fau- 
cets run cold 








Regardless of the number of her guests 
or the frequency with which they use the 
bathroom, there always is sufficient hot water 
for their and the family’s needs. 


Either type of Hoffman service . . . direct 
supplies hot water instantly 
and endlessly! A turn of the faucet, night 
or day, brings all the hot water anyone can 


or storage 





use. 


This is No. 3, one of the 
seven sises,of Hoffman 
Instantaneous (direct 
type) iufomatii Gas 


Water Heater 


‘conomical to Operate 


For a quarter of a century Hoffman heaters 
have been famous for their dependability 
and economy of operation. Today they in- 
clude new and patented improvements which 
make hot water cheaper and more dependa- 
ble than ever before. 


Your local plumber can tell you which 
form of Hoffman service is most suitable for 
your home. He will base his recommenda- 
tion on a careful study of the number of 
faucets, number of persons and the fre- 
quency with which they use hot water. Re- 
member, all you are interested in is an abun- 
dant supply of hot water at the faucet 
not in size or type of heater. That selection 
should be left to an expert. 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER CO. 
18th St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





While this is the new Hof 


man Infomats: Siorage 
System (patents applied 
for), which is available in 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATERS 





fwo seses 


MAIL FOR _LLUSTRATED BOOK 





Horrman Hearer Company, Louisville, Ky | 
Without obligation, please send me illustrated literature describing Hoff- | 
man Heaters. My home has hot water faucets and there are | 
people in my family | 
Name | 
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In a damp corner of one of the walls—its favorite 
spot—thrives Haberlia rhodopensis, with its rich foliage 
and fragile flowers 


A GARDENER AND HIS 


GARDEN 


(Continued from page 190) 


establishing his incomparable collec- 
tion of Saxifrages, Gentians, Andro- 
saces, and other exclusive families, and 
completely exploding for all time the 
well-rooted assumption that choice ex- 
otic Alpines and rock plants were not 
for American gardens. 

After the quarantine blow fell, Mr. 
Lown turned to seeds, acquiring them 
from hither and yon and raising up 
countless seedlings, thus adding con- 
tinually to his store of rare plants. 

Of late years a new source of re- 
search and interest has been found in 
the beautiful plants of our west coun- 
try, the mountains and plains and 
valleys of Colorado, of Oregon and 
Washington, Montana, the Dakotas 
and of California. He has done an 
inestimable service to gardeners in 
bringing to light unrecognized treas- 
ure that lay within their reach, and 
in proving how much of it is suitable 
for use in eastern, lowland gardens. 
Where a few years ago not one of 
beautiful 
plants was to be found in catalogues, 


these western mountain 





today their names are increasing 
steadily and plant collectors, who at 
one time plied their trade almost ex- 
clusively with gardeners over seas, now 
are sending out lists te American gar- 
deners assured of a Satisfactory re- 
sponse. 

If Mr. Lown may be said to play 
favorites among his plants at all— 
and who does not?—probably the 
Gentian race is at the present time re- 
ceiving his most careful attention. 
Save for those species that are native 
of the western mountains, he is in- 
creasing his collection of these beauti- 
ful and often intractible plants by the 
difficult method of raising them from 
seed. Among the many that find a place 
in his garden are the incomparable 
G. Farrerii, G. Sino ornata, G. Frey- 
niana, G. septemfida, G. verna, G. 
acaulis and many others. His collec- 
tion of Saxifrages, (which he consid- 
ers the most important family to the 
rock gardener) is undoubtedly the 
finest in the country; all the worth- 

(Continued on page 196) 


Polygala calcarea is one of the rarest plants in Mr. Lown’s 
collection, Its color is Gentian blue. A pink relative native 
in the East is P. paucifolia 
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Doyour 
children bring 
their friends 


home 7 


IS yours the home where the 
young folks like to have their 
parties? Are you as proud of it as 
you should be? If you could look 
at your home through the eyes of 
youth, would you see beauty, 
charm, distinction? There may 
have been a time when distance 
from large centers justified out- | 
of-date or shabby home furnish- 
ings. But, to-day, 








Peck e Hill 


bring the world’s fine furniture and 
floor coverings to you. To make your 
selection, visit our nearest wholesale 
display, with a Card of Introduction 
signed by your local furniture dealer. 
If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays, choose from our catalog at your 
dealer’s store. Either way, the Peck & 
Hills Plan guarantees quality and en- 


Neigh- 
bork od Dealer | 


ables your dealer to offer you real | 


money-saving opportunities. 


If dealer cannot supply Card, or show 
Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers who can. Address house nearest 
you—Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- | 


cago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle. 

Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 
Weselland deliver through retail dealers only. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains care of home furnish- 
ings and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet H-10 


The Peck & Hills oval 










window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction. 











sign on your dealer’s | 










One of the Home “Designs 
from Our FreePlan “Book 


~. 


CuirFFORD A. TRUESDELL, JR. 
Architect. 











Stull Sound 


After 90 Years § 


cA typical experience with 


California Redwood 


When California was a Spanish posses- 
sion, hewn Redwood fence posts were 
set in alocation that is now near Vacaville. 


The present owner of the ranch is still 
using these posts, for they are as sound 
and strong today as they were when first 
set 90 years ago. 

One wonders how any wood can be so 
durable. But Redwood is impregnated 
by Nature against rot and decay. Hun- 
dreds of examples prove its amazingly 
long-lived service. 

When used in a home it provides the same 


strength and durability. Itis easy to work, stays 
put, is hard to ignite and slow to burn. 


And Redwood wide, clear lumber is exquis- 
itely beautiful when used for panelled walls 
and interior finish. 


Build beautifully and build soundly with 
California Redwood. 


Send for Free “Book 


“REDWOOD HOME PLANS BY 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


USE REDW OOD — “tt lasts”’ 


SSCS KEES EEEEEEEREESSERESESEEEEEE ERE ee eee eee eeeee 
Ca.irorniA Repwoop AssociATION, DEPT. 3010 
24 CALIFORNIA ST. 7 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘‘Redwood Home Plans by 
California Architects.”’ 
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I didn't buy 
anew rug deat... 
.... Just an 
Ozite Cushion 





\ 
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...notice the velvety softness 
of this remarkable cushion 


HIS soft cushion gives old rugs 

a new lease on life . . . gives 
them oriental luxury, too! A few 
Ozite Cushions will change the 
entire atmosphere of a home—lend 
it new richness and charm, You'll 
be surprised at how inexpensive 
Ozite is, and be daily pleased by 
its economy. Remember: Ozite 
doubles the life of rugs! 


Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs, 


Ozite 
Rug Cushion 


Ozite fe mane of sterilized hair—the only r 


7 cushion that is 
- It is everlastingly moth-proof. $ 


fat. Sept.9, 1924. 
a 
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y Clinton Carpet Company, 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago = 
sent lease send me your free booklet, Bye 
The Proper Care of Rugs and Car- Fame 
, and small sample of Ozite. 
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Eliminate “Twice-a-Year” Screening Duties 


ROLSCREENS ROLL UP AND DOWN 
—ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 












For beautiful windows, Rolscreens have won success by en- 
dowing the practical with new beauty. Rolscreens are defi- 
nitely ideal window screens—built for years of convenience 
and service, Only the finest quality in handsome materials 
are used, and gracefully designed in such a manner that the 
screen becomes almost invisible. The eye is unconscious of 
its exquisite non-rust alumina cloth which is woven to our 
own specifications. Rolscreens are rolled up at a touch—com- 
pletely hidden and protected for the moment or the entire sea- 
son. Think of the labor and expense saved. Fully guaranteed 
and the price is surprisingly low. 








Write for descriptive booklet 


etails 
gladlyfamnished 


on request 


RotscrEEN CoMPANY 
Main Street 
PELLA IOWA 





Rolscreens for Beauty - Convenience - Durability -Economy 
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House & Garden 


A GARDENER AND HIS GARDEN 


(Continued from page 194) 


while dwarf Campanulas are to be 
found in his garden; the rarest of the 
Androsaces and Aethionemas; a great 
number of Drabes, the most engaging 
of Alpine Pinks, Poppies, Erodiums, 
Geraniums, (among them the rare and 
lovely little G. pyzovianum) Anem- 
ones, Primulas and many more. Mr. 
Lown is proud of his patch of gen- 
tian-blue Polygala calcarca which he 
believes to be the only one in this 
country, of his tufts of that tiniest 
and rarest of Irises, J. minuta; Heber- 
lia and Ramondia cluster richly in a 
hardy Cycla- 
mens are luxuriant at its base among 
forests of 
blande. 


shaded wall and 


heavenly-blue Anemone 


rHE ROCK GARDENS 


Mr. Lown believes he has grown 
about fifteen hundred species of rock 
plants, but I who have been in the gar- 
den at all seasons over a period of 
many years feel this to be a modest es- 
timate. Among these he has found a 
good many too fussy for our climate 
but likewise a vast number of others 
that may be grown by any careful 
rardener. 

The rock gardens lie for the most 
part out in the sunlight, though they 
receive some shade for a few hours 
a day from trees far enough away not 
to overhang, and for this tempering 
of our fierce sunlight the Alpines are 
grateful. Mr. Lown lays great stress 
upon the importance of the correct 
mixture of soil in which to grow AIl- 
pine plants and speaks of his many 
early failures that were due to his lack 
of knowledge on this subject. 

In a pamphlet published a few 
years ago he says, “If ordinary soil 
is used in the rock garden and no 
especial pains are taken as to drainage, 
many of these plants will do beautiful- 
ly in the early months and the garden- 
er will be delighted with the ease 
with which they may be grown. But 
this is somewhat in the nature of a 
false triumph and a different story 
is told 
The heat is bad enough and if the 
weather be dry, watering is to be done 
at evening; then the plants will be 
fairly comfortable. But it is when we 
have a spell of hard showers, with 
heat and humidity that these same 
plants suffer. The ground remains 
soaked around the crown and the 
leaves do not dry off quickly enough 
and the result is the damping of some 
choice plants. The porous soil ad- 
vised will in great measure prevent 


when real summer comes, 


this by giving quick drainage. 

A great many of the plants suit- 
able for growing in rockeries will not 
require any special soil mixture, but 
all or nearly all will grow well in it 
and to assure better success, it is ad- 
vised that the soil mixture be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


3 parts good loam from rotted sods. 
2 parts humus, I use swamp muck 
that has been exposed to weather 


for two vears and become fine. 


When freshly dug it is lumpy an 
sour. Wood soil would probably 
be better but that would be har 
to get in sufficient quantity. 

2 parts fine gravel or crushed ston 
such as Is used for finishing roads 

Y% part crushed limestone or ok 
mortar; as most rock plants eithe 
like lime or do not object to it 


This mixture should not be less tha: 
14 inches deep, the deeper the better 
This makes a porous soil giving quick 
drainage, and enabling the plant t 
root more deeply than it would in a 
stiffer soil, and so withstandin; 
drought better. The stone in it aids i 
keeping the soil cool. 

Do not forget to give a top dress- 
ing of crushed stone or fine gravel 
around the plants. This serves to keep 
the crown from getting waterlogged 
and also keeps the surface of th 
ground cool. 

This mixture is as good as any for 
a foundation soil and agrees with most 
of the plants, but, of course, no on 
stated mixture can be expected to serv: 
for all. Some, the Encrusted Saxi 
frages, for example, like much mor 
grit; and some like more humus, 
especially any that grow naturally in 
woods or partly shaded places.” 

Besides the numerous rock gardens 
the early days of the year reveal vast 
congregations of early spring bulbs 
springing in the grass beneath the old 
apple trees that are so attractive a 
feature of the garden. “I wish you 
could see my Crocus beds,”? Mr. Lown 
once wrote me, “forty feet across un- 
der the old apple trees!” Since then 
[ have seen and rejoiced in them, and 
not only the shining many-colored 
Crocuses, but beginning with the first 
relenting days great spreads of Snow- 
drops, double and single, Winter 
Aconites, all sorts of Scillas, Leuco- 
jums, Daffodils, Muscari, a most rav- 
ishing array of Anemones, including 
A. blanda, A. apennina, A. nemorosa, 
and its delightful forms, 4. nemorosa 
fl. pl. and Robinsoniana, A. ranun- 
culoides, vernalis and others, as well 
as the beautiful Hepatica angulosa in 
its several forms—old plantings these 
of many years standing that have in- 
creased by seed and otherwise and 
have run together and mingled until 
a veritable web of enchantment has 
been spread beneath the quiet trees. 


4 GREAT DEBT 


Mr. Lown is the most modest and 
retiring of men. He does not mount 
the lecture platform nor is he gar- 
rulous with the pen, yet an amazing 
amount of enlightenment and stimu- 
lation finds its way from his gardens 
to other gardens throughout the coun- 
try. He has many disciples who owe 
their accomplishments to the impetus 
and inspiration found in the Pough- 
keepsie garden. These follow his ex- 
ample and spread his precepts. What 
we owe him can be repaid only by 
sincerity with 
which we carry on his great work. 


the earnestness and 
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cAlso Obtainable in Canada 


Our fathers built 
with foresight 
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At North Andover, Mass. Built of White Pine and still standing 
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Ansonia Westminster Chime 
Clocks are truly aristocrats of 
clockdom. Made of rich, solid 
mahogany or walnut, they are 
not only a gracious decoration 
for the mantel but a cherished 
family possession. 





Their full Westminster chime 
chants its friendly time-telling 
message every quarter-hour. It 


old 


ye a 


New ENGLAND is dotted with 
wonderful old homes built three 
hundred, two hundred, one hun- 
dred years ago—and still staunch 
and true; their wood a marvel to 
modern builders—their details 


the great Northwest stand thou- 
sands of acres of this wonderful 
wood. Idaho White Pine is its 
name, and good lumber-yards 
everywhere have it in stock or 
can quickly obtain it for you 
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and lines a joy to architects. 

















in any size or quantity. 
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Wrapped in heavy foil 


Created by 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO. , Led., Inc- 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








White Pine 


THE PINE WITHOUT A PEER 
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WESTMINSTER 
CHIME CLOCKS 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York City 
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At the end of the terrace 





wall in the gardens of 





Miss Matilda Geddings Gray, Lake Charles, tl 
Louisiana, a pergola is fittingly used to mark t 
I ‘ the transition to a Rose garden it 
t’s Brass 
‘ ‘ r ‘ vT x 
FEATURES IN GARDEN DESIGN : 
* fi 
From Inside Out— ANDSCAPE architecture, at_ its Perhaps the first point to determine b 
best, is a harmonious blending of | in connection with the so-called arti- 
a number of distinct features into a ficial elements of a garden’s design is s 
:; single unit. In other words corre- whether or not their use is really s 
© be sure of clean water—all you want of it, year : : d 


after year, install Plumrite Brass Pipe. 


It never makes water rusty or stains bathroom fixtures. 
keeps furnishings safe from leaky pipes and fallen 
plaster As long as Water 1S delivered to your home, 1t 


will be 


nstantly available in clear condition, 


Fixtures are efficient only when the pipe assures full 
volume, They cannot act properly with the diminished 
flow that comes from clogged pipe. Plumrite has the 
strength and uniformity to outlast the building where 


installed. 


If you are planning to build, you will want these en- 
during advantages. Or if the pipe in your present home 
is wearing out, a Plumrite installation will make 

livable for years to come. Ask your architect or 


plumber about Plumrite Brass Pipe and fittings. 


BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
“Makers of Brass Products for over 60 Years’’ 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
MAIL THIS COUPON 





sponds to the painting of a series of 
pictures, each different from the others 
and yet not clashing with them. 

To disregard any of these principles 
is to jeopardize the effectiveness of the 
completed garden. If the same types 
of flowers, beds and paths are carried 
throughout any except the smallest 
grounds, monotony and lack of inter- 
est are almost sure to result, for some 
contrast is essential. On the other 
hand, nothing but chaos can follow 
the jumbling together of formal and 
informal plantings, unrelated pools, 
pergolas and the like, or the use of 
features that are out of scale with the 
size of the grounds. Mistakes in the 
dimensions or planting of beds are 
of far less importance than errors in 
the choice or location of such features 
as those that have just been mentioned. 


justified. No arbor, pool, arch or other 
important feature should be used just 
for the sake of using it; it must fill 
a definite role in the composition, or 
it will appear forced. Thus, the per- 
gola is at its best as a background, the 
naturalistic pool shows to advantage 
only in some low spot where one 
would naturally expect water to col- 
lect, the bit of statuary gives the most 
pleasant effect when it is merely a 
focusing point to throw its surround- 
ings into proper scale. 

The illustrations on this page, from 
photographs made in a southern gar- 
den, illustrate the principle. They are 
worthy of study as examples of two 
types of landscaping that are com- 
pletely different from each other, and 
yet each of them has been carried out 
in excellent taste. 








Please send me free copy of booklet ““When is a House Old” 


, 
Name 


Address 


Plumber's Name 





~lumber’s Address ............... 
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Another and informal part of Miss Gray’s garden is occu- 
pied by a naturalistic trout pond that fits perfectly into its 
surroundings, Harold J. Neale was the landscabte architect 
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A hole as big as a brick! | 


| . . | 
fetes every window sash in almost every house there 
is an opening that equals a hole the size of a brick. 











Me Shingle Home har 
natural beauty 


Seal this hole by using Higgin Rib Track and Spring 
| Bronze INSERT Strips. Avoid the discomfort and danger 
of drafts, enjoy a uniformly heated home, and save fuel 
enough to pay for the Strips in a short time. 


N absence of artificiality character- 

izes the shingle home. Shingles with 
their slight irregularities and the lovely 
tones and blends possible in their color- 
ing, offer to the home builder a gentle, 
soft charm of authentic artistic value. 


Higgin Weatherstrips are easily and quickly installed in 
old and new homes. Name of nearest Higgin representative 
sent on request. 

Tue Hiccin Manvuracrurtnc ComMpPany 
General Offices: 501 Washington Ave., Newport, Kentucky 







































N That this appealing beauty is obtained From the finest source Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
4 without sacrifice of durability and com- ly j 
fort is an added satisfaction to those who of supply in : 

ita build with red cedar shingles. British Columbia ' 

ti Red Bands are perfect red cedar shingles, triple i 
arti- inspected and er = a red band. Ld Red Band shingles are cut i ‘i 
mn 1s sure the home builder the utmost in red cedar f th f the finest j H 
ally shingle quality. Send for booklets and name of pone a aha the world 2 & LL mM ETAL 
: \ dealer near you. W. by e 
ther 
ae eatherstrips 
“61 LOEDEL,STEWART a 
fill RED BAND | & WELCH, Lia. BY interesting toons Higain also makes Higgin Al? Metal Screen 
ly OF EDGWOOD 4 VANCOUVER, B. C. > lets on Weather- which cost the least because they last the longest 
per- E. DO G GOD | Sales Office: 742 Henry Bldg. strips and Screens | 
, the SH fl NGLES Seattle, Washington 
tage 
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Silver Lake 


6. U.S. PAT. OFF 


COTTON BRAIDED 


Sash Cord 


Here is the solid-braided cotton sash cord that you 
can install—and forget. It’s guaranteed for 20 years, 
which is more than the average period of occupancy 
of a home these days! It really costs no more to 
hang every window in your house with SILVER 
LAKE because it eliminates the necessity of sash 
cord replacements and gives lifetime service. 
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= is \ I | t} RB eo) 
At Hardware and General Stores : . uN te} a? Sy9™ 
SUPER-= SIN ae 
. Qs 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. ‘ s So 
aa nina aaa ne ansnmpeeetanaaignanaincaietliericteiae «zDISHWASHER os» SESS 
Sd Seo 
© o &. LS 
Even LAKE CO. ; Cost Green, striking Black and White, or Gay Yellow Ca Soe 7 
If your dealer 312 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. Spee wees whee Rue-cese peoee 5 WALKER SUrEa-SINK ng RO 
“ : . can e color keynote in modern chens. Costs no S rare : 
dosen't Oe Fill out and mail this coupon to above address. more than other models complete because of enamel- Bidk Pod 
Z ware saved. $3 * ph ing 
+ iat please Name A _tried-and-proven electric dishwasher being in- Pt yy Rt 
, stalled in thousands of homes at a cost of only a few A > \ ot te 
send us his Street cents a week to run. 2g ¥ € SS 9 i 
name and ad- ‘ Coupon will bring information on_ several ASS & SPS & 
dress. City gicettheucstcipmaisiinies models and suggestions for kitchen layouts. f/ <')‘ ©.” © oe » 





WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 706) SPs” FF 3 
246 Walton St,, Syracuse, N. Y,. ag : 














Home tn Repmont Park, Brraainonam, ALA 
Mitter and Martin, Architects 


The Modern Trend 
In Home Building 
Is kor Permanency 


Me than 95% of American homes 
are equipped with Cast Iron Soil 
Pipe, because it will outlast the home. It 
isequally important that the same perma- 
nent protection should be given to the 
piping under the building and under 
lawns and sidewalks. Cast Lron Pipe is 
the only pipe that can be absolutely relied 
upon for this protection. 


Never This Condition With 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe 








Tiny roots, seeking moisture, enter vitrified pipe 
and grow to clog or break it in a short time. Cast 
Iron Pipe is never obstructed by root growth. It is 
absolutely impossible for even the smallest tendril 
to get through the pipe, or the lead-sealed joints. 
Porous pipe is temporary and expensive. Cast Iron 
Soil Pipe is the enly economical, safe or durable 
pipe for all house drains and house sewers. No 
interruption of service, tearing up of lawns and 
shrubbery. 
Waite ror Boox.et 






Ud 
OIL PIPE 
ASSOCIATION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA ~— 
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POOLS AND WATERCOURSES 


(Continued from page 89) 


Lily pools may be either formal or 
natural shaped, but the formal style 
should be used only in a strictly for- 
mal garden. Small square or round 
pools are often placed in open lawns 
without the slightest justification, or 
even a hint of a formal garden. 

If the garden is informal, leave the 
lawn intact and build the naturally 
shaped Lily pond in a corner or to- 
wards the property line so that it will 
have a characteristic shrubbery back- 
ground. There is no limit to the size 
for a Lily pond, though it is best to 
keep it over 6’ in diameter, with a 
depth of 2’ to 4’, depending upon 
climatic conditions; colder climates 
require greater depth to save the Lilies 
from freezing. 

Hardy species of goldfish will live 
through the most severe freeze and 
come to life happily after having 
remained for weeks in solid blocks 
of ice, but since we have no way of 
knowing a hardy goldfish from a 
sensitive one it is best to build the 
pond deep enough to prevent solid 
freezing in winter, the upper coating 
of ice causing not the least difficulty 
with any species of goldfish. The 
care of the fish is a matter of little 
moment, for they will thrive heartily 
on worms, snails or other natural 


scavengers; but for one’s own pleasur 
a daily feeding—always at the sam: 
time—will result in actually trainin; 
these aquatic pets to eat from the hand 

The building of a Lily pond begin 
with excavating to the desired forn 
and depth, and if a surrounding rock 
garden is desired, piling up the exca 
vated soil back of the pool for th 
rockery foundation. The concrete bot 
tom should. be from 4” to 5” thick 
before the coat of finishing cement is 
added, after which the rocks are set 
in just as in the bird bath. It is very 
important to form a small circular 
8” or 10” concrete lined pit in the 
bottom—or several of them if the 
pool is a large one—which will serve 
as pots for the Lilies and eliminate 
entirely the necessity of unsightly tubs. 

There are two ways of filling the 
pond, one the simple and economical 
method of using the garden hose, the 
other by piped connection with the 
city water service, or whatever other 
source of water supply the grounds 
afford. Direct piping is, of course, 
much to be preferred. 

While it is possible to drain the Lily 
pool by means of siphoning with a 
garden hose, connection by an overflow 
pipe to a main drainage or sewer 

(Continued on page 204) 
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WNATURALIZTIC Foon 


In this cross-section of a pool’s construction, “A” 
represents the outside grade, “B” the water level, “C” 
the intake pipe, “D” the outlet, “E” the strainer, “P” 
a bird bath, “L” reinforced concrete, “S” rocks. 
Ortloff & Raymore, landscape architects 
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Clay Poo. 


Puddled clay may be used instead of concrete. Here, 

“A” and “B” are the outside grade and water level, 

“C” the intake pipe, “D” and “E” the outlet and 

strainer, “M” rich soil for the roots of the plants, 
and “O” is the clay lining 
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ToRMAL Poon 


“A” and “B” grade and water level, “C” and “N” 
intake and jet, “D” and “F” outlet and strainer, “E” 
overflow strainer, “H” and “I” the blow-off valve, 
box and cover, “J” asphaltum joint, “K” cinders, 
“LL” reinforced concrete, “Q” concrete, “R” coping 
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ry. ® 
rhe eye thirsts 
: tor colored 
m 
J stemware 
1d 
in 
rn ROUND the dining table, 
ck modern goblets and tum- 
- blers stand like color-gemmed 
+h necklaces or wide-linked brace- 
ot lets. Amber glass, emerald 
‘ch glass, ruby glass, sapphire 
is glass, amethyst glass, rose- 
a quartz glass, enamelled glass. 
ry No other note in modern deco- 
™ ration is more animated. 
th. Sketched are two new patterns 
th distinguished in form and 
color. 
rve 
ate 
ibs 
- is of the utmost importance in proper table deco- 
ca ration. Gold Medal Irish Linen Damasks are su- ee ee 
* w 4 or stems ee 
the perbly patterned and possess that rich sheen oa aur crystal etched bowls, Gob- | 
the which is the hall-mark of good damask. lets are $22.50 a dozen, footed tumblers 
her ¢ are $16.50 a dozen, fooled finger | 
A copy of Ethel Peyser’s new book ‘‘Damask . Za ’ bowls are $24.00 a dozen, amber 
nds for Dignity’ is free for the asking. CTL Udy jinger bowl plates are $22.50 a dozen, | 
_ William Liddell & Co., 53 White St., New York Saaorr” 
MILLS AT BELFAST, IRELAND At left, clear glass enamelled in natu- | 
ily ralistic colors—orange, green, while, | 
Irish blue, yellow. The fat goblets and the 
. a GO LD MEDAL E DAMASKS slender lemonade tumblers are $30.00 
Ow Linen a dozen, Prices of other pieces on 
request. | 
ver | 
Anolis | 
i JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON | 
> Cc , ig 
Corporation 
33 FRANKLIN STREET-BOSTON 
z 























“ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


\ Fee ARILY, this modern 


generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 








HEN tea time comes, the hostess needs just such a set as this. 
The large oval top Butterfly type table with adjustable wing 
supports serves as a delightful center around which to group these 
Colonial Ladder Back chairs, muffin stand and small coffee table. 
When used individually, as side or occasional furniture, these pieces 
give a pleasant touch to any room. They may be secured through the 
Leavens “Finished-to-your-Order” Plan, singly or as a set, stained or 
painted and decorated in any color motif you choose! And the cost 
is no greater than buying furniture the usual way. 
Leavens illustrated ‘‘Finished-to-your-Order’’ Catalog describes this in- 
teresting way to buy furniture and shows innumerable large and small pieces 
of Colonial and modern furniture. Write for it. 


* 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. : 
32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. (Div. 108) ; 
Please send your illustrated Catalog and com- : 
plete details of the“ Finished-to-Order’’Furniture. : 


QUALITY that makes friends everywhere! | acer * “Furniture- 


| Address 

















LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 














Materials and Colors 


That Blend Sidewalls 
with Roof 







irchitect Geo. W. Seaman 
designed this home for the 
Dawley Reali Estate Co 

Syracuse, N.Y. Here is an 
attractive combination of 
WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles 24 in. in Gray 
on Sidewalls and 16 
in. Green on Roof. 


He suPERIOR value of WeaTHERBEsT Stained 

Shingles lies in carefully selected red cedar 
shingles, 100% straight grain, stained by 
hand and rebundled after throwing out all 
imperfect shingles. The roof and sidewalls 
blend as they would not do if inferior mate- 
rials were used. 

Weatuersest Stained Shingles on sidewalls 
mean extra insulation against heat in summer 
and cold in winter. This value is being proven 
repeatedly in remodeling and reshingling old 
houses when Weatuersest Stained Shingles 
are laid right over old siding. 

Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) with coupon 
for valuable information on remodeling and 
new building. WeaTHersest STAINED SHINGLE 
Co. Inc., 920 Island St., North Tonawanda, 
N.Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. Dis- 
tributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Balherbesi 


STAINEDSHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 








W eatwersest Srarnev Suinore Co., Inc. 
920 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or.coin). Please send [) 
Weatnersest Color Chart Porttolio of Photo 
gravures showing Weatnersest Homes in Colors 
() Book on Modernizing and Reshingling 
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dddress . 
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Skilfully done, the little grotto can be delight- 
ful. Careful planning and much work are 
needed to produce results like this 


POOLS AND WATER COURSES 


(Continued from page 202) 


system is most satisfactory. A good 
outlet is made by setting a 2” to 3” 
galvanised “L” into the concrete floor 
and connecting to the sewer system 
or a specially built cesspool. Overflow 
may be taken care of by means of a 
reducing plug with a pipe as long as 
the desired depth of the pond and 
tapering from 4” to 34”, a double 
“L” top preventing floating trash 
from being sucked into the drain. 

But one cleaning a year is sufficient 
for the still Waterlily pond, the best 
time being late in the fall, after the 
leaves have fallen. 

In country homes or larger grounds 
is delightful inspiration for a 
varden brook perhaps, 
as a little mountain stream running 
along level ground and over a few 
occasional hilly bumps—here and there 


there 
originating, 


widening to form a small pond. An 
irregularly shaped trench 
ally broadening to permit the forma- 
tion of a natural appearing pond, and 
coated with a rich concrete mixture 
in which borders of natural rock are 
imbedded, constitutes the foundation 
for the garden brook. Nature study re- 
veals that mountain streams are often 
bordered with rock in extremely ir- 
regular formation, here and there a 
large boulder forming a natural re- 
treat for delicate ferns and_ wild- 
flowers. The creek or brook that 
widens at places into small ponds 
should have a drainage system that 
connects from one pond to the other, 
so that each pond will drain into the 
one below it thereby permitting the 
cleaning out of the entire stream with- 
out the use of a hose. 


occasion- 


On large grounds or estates bog 
gardens adjacent to Lily ponds or 
yrooks are delightful. Natural swampy 
developed 
successfully merely by the addition 
of a little fertilizer, for which 
purpose well rotted cow manure 
serves splendidly. Firm ground to 


surroundings may be 


be converted to a bog garden must be 
excavated to a depth of 12” to 
18”, cemented with 2” to 3” of rich 
concrete, then refilled with soil, pre- 
ferably turf, where the soil is too 
heavy. 

An appealing note of rustic charm 
is added to the water scene in the 
garden by the erection of a bridge. 
Though the rustic wooden bride 
possesses a sweet old-fashioned charm, 
from a practical standpoint it 
to be avoided, as its duration when 
of the heaviest construction js but 
from ten to fifteen years, whil 
the small bridge will rot in half that 
time. 

The rock-faced reinforced concrete 
bridge over which, if desired, hand 
rails of rustic wood or wrought iron 
may be built, is permanent and, even 
in generations to come, will continue 
to render sturdy service. 

Special attention must be paid to the 
foundation for the concrete bridge, 
which is determined according to the 
bedrock depth, lighter soil requiring 
a deeper bedding than heavy soil, while 
a large bridge will want a foundation 
of larger dimensions than the small 
one. When a wooden form has been 
built to the desired shape of the bridge, 
which is most interesting when grace- 
fully arched, all parts to be exposed 
are lined with natural rock placed ir- 
regularly, after which the form is 
filled wth concrete, 

What to plant around the pond, 
creek or bridge will depend entirely 
on the general character of the land- 
scape picture. Plant material for a 
wild garden will be found along the 
courses of creeks in nearby woods. 
To it may be added a few groupings 
of Bamboo, different varieties of Iris, 
or perhaps single plants or groups of 
Azaleas or Heathers will be delight- 
ful. Bog gardens are particularly 
charming when planted with Japan- 
ese Iris. 
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"ee 
“AND mother and dad | i 
have made the old Home- 
stead as modern and | 
sanitary as our city 
apartment’? la 


MMbill hb to 


Whi 





“Yes Clare, and the bath room 

why its positively beautiful with its 

modernequipment. Andthekitchen 

has a sink and laundry tubs that are 

just as up to the minute as you’ve | 

seen anywhere—nothing at all to 
| 
| 
| 








remind you of the old dish-pan 
days.” 

“But my dear, how have they accom- 
plished it all without sewers like we 
have in town.” 

“Why that was easy for dad. He 


PLEASANT FOLK 
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> O just installed a Kaustine Septic Tank | / h 
4 } 
LS under the ground and all the waste | Zveé here WITCHES and outlets, 
from the whole house goesthereand | the devices 
is purified and drained off into the )ESN’T that gene s; wing chair sav i 
not ome Just wait till you see it te on <p cons e- _— 7) ¥ poe through which flows ts 
nie eramtectel plainer than words crackle of fire, W the electricity that 
* % 
» he a genial book at hand, candy or cigarettes mi lights yourhome and ihe 
. r . ‘2 I " < ; eid 
to | on the little table : = 9 ee ‘such arrange ty runs your electrical [ay 
rich | ments of convenience and beauty mark the '% appliances, should be 9% 
° = “a c c “> “ ™ 
pre- house of the skilful hostess . +: the house 48 so thoroughly insu- ing 
too whose very air tells you, “Pleasant folk i Yaced that there isnot | 
| live here. You are at home.” House & Gar- hs the barest chance of Jam 
arn i : ase om bare: ¢ & 

1 den’s Second Book of Interiors tells you a receiving a shock “tl 

% J goa : ; 
Toes thousand ways to make your house charm- .? when using them. > 
de ing through colour, line, grouping. Every ee Bakelite Molded 
sete: page is a mine of suggestions and directions. 5 Switch and Outlet P@? 
" There is Rg peng utes for the com- sf Plates prov ide com 3 
vhen plete needs of any home— Caustine Septic . * slete insulatio yf i 

“_ Tanks for use with running water or Hundreds of color schemes. All And all of this—220 pages, 700 I lete s insulation of Pha 

be Kaustine Chemical Toilets for homes not edt’ Ue onlidie “Sianaeany diehiso? amides sled miele electrical parts. In @% 
vhile equipped with water pressure. | ; > € periods. Nursery at ilustrations—tor only  jo—less additi ‘atte Sits Me 
that | orations. Scientific and pretty than the cost of a new lustre bow], i addition they are «| 

. kitchens. Curtain measuring and or a passable luncheon doily. y attractive in — f 

making. Every room in the house With it there is a list of the ad- a ance. d | * 
crete take in detail by experts. witl enn ' -" — —— pee ance, oO not fade, 

aken up in detail by experts, with dresses of the best decorators, a noe i | j 
hand loads of photographs and draw- bibliography, a list of catalogues— ~ stain nor corrode in 
iron ings of the best work of the finest all practical as paint. Order your ; any climate. Their : 
even men and women in the profession. copy now with the coupon below. wr lustrous finish is per- 4 
i ey ‘ohn 
wees g*, manent. ae | 

, wo 7 : ral Bakelite Molded @) 
) te (©) a ey ° % 
F House & Garden's =, Plates are made in (ga 
iage, . 4 e 
ay . 4 * brown, black and in 
iring Ragetine systems are the recognized tana Second Book of Interiors )* colors to harmonize 

“7 ard. Inexpensive to buy—easy to instail. | ? af iment i ellie ie 
W hil Complete installation for homes, schools, | - \ with various wall dec Pe 
ation factories, camps, institutions or entire com- | $5, net ~ : orations., The leading : 

é munities. | +s . : « 
small j 7 wiring device manu’ ¥ # 
been At fine bookstores everywhere, i facturers make them ae 
‘idge, Don't let a few dollars or by mail from House & i : , ~hitec ef 
ware. keep you from getting Garden. Postage 20c more. and deren Architect a | 

the hest. Write for or Electrical Contrac- * 
posed complete literature, " } ; 
od ir- Kaustine Co. Ine. = | 700 illustrations 220 pages : tor can show you 4 

, Perry, New York at | bee ae] Pe 5] = ei oh 
‘m= 1s oo eam me Gan GED GED GED a= ane a= axe oe ne Gib Gat Gane Gem eens em one ae ae oe oe oe oe Fe. Samples. : \ 
House & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn. al 4 
rae oat Bens ; x BAKELITE CORPORATION | 
° ~ fOr DYO.2 inciosed, send me copy Oo ouse &W sardens secon ? ir ve. ey or 
“ CO For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of H & Garden's S | b 4 7 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Book of Interiors - C hic: igo Office: 635 West 22d St. es. 
— C1] For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second nat BAKELITE CORPORATION > 
tor a te at ladlilienis ia OF CANADA, LTD. 3 
ry ,00K O sardens bed 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont a 
g the _] For $4.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second ; ” Comedie. Pees 
‘oods. aus ine Book of Houses a 
pings C] SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE rae — Poh ee a Pt a 
Tris, ; we sbabsdsial: . 
i's | SYSTEMS for SEWAGE|| Yon. ee ea ITE 
light- DISPOSAL Add 9088.00... DF pg BPP ae ae / 
lasly THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
. - City : ; ; : ' Th reginered Trade Mark « wind 
apan- ¢ - , " H.G. 10-27 quantity It vember of greene and tenare cme of Bandi Can 
ey ed Sy 
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Two Universities 
have tested Kraftile 
































In addition to being colorfu! and beautiful, you want _ 
the faience tile walls and floors in your home to be 
supremely durable. 


Ceramists of the University of Washington submitted 
10 well known makes of tile to a severe freezing test. 
Kraftile was the only tile able to stand 25 repetitions 
of the test. This shows Kraftile’s great strength of 
body and enamel. 


The Department of Engineering of Stanford University 
in a comparative wear test of Kraftileand other stand- 
ard flooring materials demonstrated Kraftile’s remark- 
able wearing qualities. For instance, more than one 
half inch of marble was worn away while the enamel 
on Kraftile was wearing through. 


Kraftile is sold only through reputable tile contractors 
but we shall be glad to send you a folder in full colors 
showing Kraftile decorative treatments for bath- 


rooms, kitchens, floors, pools, etc. 
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Xrattile 

























Faience 









‘wile ~~ 


KRAFTILE CO : 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco | 


’ at West Austin Ave., Chicago 
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PLANTING PLAN OF VILLA CHICI | 
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A feature of the Cligi gardens is a long allée of Laurel, 
Box and Ilex, leading directly from the house terrace to 
the end of the property 


IN A ROMAN VILLA GARDEN 


(Continued from page 116) 


and above by the luxuriant tops of the 
little Laurel trees. This detail is one of 
Chigi’s most excellent features, achiev- 
ing by quite simple means a really 
great effect. 

A cross-axis traversing the graveled 
area by the pool extends north and 
south to two high Baroque screens of 
modeled stucco, which stand in the 
shade of dense Ilex boschi groves. The 
boschi are further connected by an- 
other path whose axis passes to the east 
of the house, and by a cool Ilex tun- 
nel along the wall of the high road. 

Between the boschi and the house, 
scattered Stone Pines and Ilex cast 
their shifting shadows on eight Box- 
hedged areas once kept as formal gar- 
den plots. Now only three are main- 
tained; the others are overgrown with 
a confusion of shrubbery. 

The pleasantness of this compara- 
tively formal portion of Villa Chigi, 
stretching north and south from the 
house, lies chiefly in the quiet transi- 
tion of which we are sensible as we 
wander between the luscious walls of 
Box—from the sunshine of the area 
about the house, through the half- 
shades of the old formal gardens to 
the deep, dark seclusion of the boschi. 

The angularity of the plan, with 
its long, straight lines, might seem 


hard and unlovely were it not for the 
gentleness imparted to it by the soft, 
yielding outlines of the Box-hedges, 
by the casual, unstudied positions of 
the trees, and by the variation among 
the angles formed by the intersecting 
paths. Nowhere in Villa Chigi do we 
find a true right-angle—a fact not 
brought out in previously published 
plans. Even the house is askew, pre- 
senting on the entrance side a percep- 
tibly concave facade. This departure 
from the uncompromising right-angle, 
whether intentional or (as it probably 
was) accidental, is undoubtedly one 
of the elusive factors that give the 
villa its peculiar charm. 

The portion of the villa about the 
house is relatively flat, but the undula- 
ting fields to the east slope away from 
it, dropping about forty-five feet in 
their length—and thus, incidentally, 
further increasing their invisibility 
from the house. Surrounding them 
are long allées of Laurel, Box, and 
Ilex, delightful lanes from which we 
are scarcely conscious of the adja- 
cent open spaces. The allées thus serve 
a two-fold purpose: they permit the 
enclosed land to be used in a thorough- 
ly utilitarian fashion without intrud- 
ing upon the eye; they also happily 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Don’t You Suppose Your Guests 
Are Noticing Its Noticeable Absence? 


UNNY isn’t it, how keen some of us are to have the much talked Or on the other hand, what is more delightful than having the 
about, seldom seen things, and then so utterly overlook those conservatory opening directly from your dining room where, at every 
that one expects to see, and doesn’t? meal, its loveliness can be glimpsed and enjoyed by all. 
For example, we talk no little of our oil burners and our iceless Furthermore, it’s one of those things into which size and costliness 
refrigerators, which of themselves are interesting to us, but of rather do not necessarily enter. 
little concern to our friends and guests. Have in mind a $100,000 residence in Brookline, Mass., from which 
If our houses are warm and the musical clink of ice is heard in one of our $585 conservatories is the source of no end of pleasure- 
our glasses, that’s quite enough. ments. 
They take the existence of such equipments rather for granted. You remark that a $585 conservatory on a $100,000 house seems 


rather disproportionate. Let us send you a photograph of it, and 
you'll see it’s quite the contrary. 

: Or better yet, send for that unusual book just printed by Scribners, 
Wouldn't you say that a conservatory, or a greenhouse, comes well called ‘Glass Gardens As We Know Them”, in which you will find 
within that mention? an ample collection of all sizes of conservatories and greenhouses. 


But there are certain other things, which many of us quite refuse to 
accept that way. And yet, being absent, will unfailingly be noticed. 





Can there be any comparison between winter time breakfasting in a Glad to send it to you postpaid. 
sun flooded, fragrance laden conservatory, and the usual morning Or if you prefer, one of us will gladly come and see you. Which 
meal in the usual morning way? shall it be? Or both? 


BOE 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


mie 








97 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Oo. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston Cleveland . ° Denver Kansas City 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
t. Louis Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal Toronto St. Catharines 


. Carrie Ave. 300 Woodbine Court Jackson Bldg. 124 Stanley St. Harbor Comm. Bldg. Ontario, Can. 
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House & Garden Oct 
e Z 
. & P . : 
To bring the Joys of Springtime to as many of our friends as possi- 
ble, we make the following very Special Offers. All bulbs are top Arecentlyplani a 
size, first quality, sure to give you beautiful blooms next season tree tied to 
and for years to come—for examples, here are the wire frame. It 
Sensational Prize Winners of the Flower Shows! is ready to be de- 
N. / R / W. d L/ veloped into ho; i- 
ew! are: onder ful: contal, fan or 
DARWINS! sie 
: . 
Eight gorgeous varieties to delight the soul of 
the tulip lover—truly a connoisseur’s collection. 
rim E ‘ , ry. x 
THE OR ! H WAL 
OFFER A—A $29.00 Value for $24.00 4 CHARD ON THE WALL 
Doz. geet? 
Chant de Cygne. Glowing salmon-scarlet, shaded soft rose. (Continued from page 114) 
He ight, 26 in a ree ee ey ee a el re $4.50 
City of Haarlem. Glittering scarlet, black center, edged spurs. But you must decide definitely horizontal lines of galvanized wire, 6i 
age ety an h eeerers NBT RE Rabe akg ee. 3.50 upon the exact shape you mean your from 9” to 12” apart. 7 
> » V. Brig osy red, shade rise, white . : ahs , : , 
ing om. | - / ; y rec : - ~ - ‘ Beat oa tree to be even before you plant it, The best time of year for planti: 8 
cente ery large and strong towers o eriec ape. ° > . Py ° 8 6 . ° at af 
Height, 30 in ; 4.25 for the first step in its training is depends on local climatic conditions: 9 
~ +6 teas ne 5 ain Ue? EAS os 8:09 2 ' s in Sil ii Pi Elie nie a PRE 7 as OE ; 9 
a iain Dace tess, ehaed Rate sean, Lecmn Gover on taken whe n you fasten its leaders to here your trustworthy nurseryman will 
sn I a edn 3.25 a wall or frame. advise you. October and the early part 
Louise de la Valliere. Delicate soft pink. Large, oval-shaped In France and England the general of November are usually favorable. 
ee ED RES ie See, ree eee Se 3.25 practice is to fasten the trees directly Plant your trees so that the main 
President Taft. Deep crimson-red. Gives every possible sat- to the wall by means of loops of soft trunk, at the ground, is 8” from the 
5% = bh 4 z : 
. snes ib tangy = tdehdigeat Nadi ae” Sy fall * Sed 2.50 leather or cloth about 1%” or 2” face of the wall or fence. This will 
Polane * abe < owing salmon-scarlet, shaded rose, Extra 4.50 wide. This has the great objection that allow the trunk to thicken as it ma- 
arge CIG*hNt, ZO UM, cece ence cere eee eseseerseeveves . he , - : ; ! : is o : 
th imbe ‘ , ade > . oe eee 
Walter T. Ware. Deep golden yellow, slightly shaded orange the number of n il holes made will tures without crowding hard against 
Globular flower, reflexing at the top. Very handsome in time damage the wall; furthermore, the fence, which would cramp and 
ee TU ae. is codan saat Veben ste 40 eee’ 60 on 3.25 insect pests breed in disused nail holes. distort it. Study the tree before you 
; : ; S é or i r: Ns , g i _ . , - Pe . . 
1 dozen each of above 8 rare varieties, $24.00 postpaid 0, ulthough in all old gardens you plant it, so that you can judge how 
will find the choicest fruit trees trained best to place it. You want to set it so 
. . . directly against the wall in this way that the strongest shoots, giving the 
> > f - ad : a ’ 5. ¥ ‘ 5 b 
a Gre at Collections or Everyone more modern methods are coming into best balance on opposite sides, can be 
who has a garden—very exceptional values ! vogue in the newer ones, and the wall _ trained along the wall. When you have 
OFFER B 100 Darwin Tulips $3.50 space is covered w ith wires befure a decided this, carefully pinch off any 
- ‘Oia tree is planted. This is decidedly the shoots or buds at the back of the tree 
olces st class bulbs, sure to bloom. Special mixture made up ", a . : * 
ene pny - A a of ~ finest a aanall eeiadion oe at all Pn better plan where a wooden fence is which would, after growing, come 
rdinary fleld-grown mixture usually sold. nays a‘. in question. into contact with the wall. 
5 i or d ‘* . . ’ one 
A $6.00 value for only $3.50 or if you prefer, 50 bulbs $2.0 Fix strips of wood (1” x 1”) ver- The shoots that you have chosen as 
OFFER (C\..7i he Heralds of Spring tically to the wall, at intervals of 4” best to train are your “lateral leaders” 
{ these lovely Spring beauties, 25 each gry QO blocked out from the wall 3” or 4”, for the horizontal lateral type which 
oO ] q N 8, n # e . ° — ' 
200 of the following 8 named varieties for 7: for the hot American summer sun will — we are considering. The other shoots, 
Snowdrops (Single); Glory of the Snow, Blue; Grape Hyacinths, not permit us to follow the European pointing vertically up and down, or 
heavenly blu — —. a yg a ay — system of growing practically against out towards the garden, you will 
*! ” lats rite : 8: oot yacin Scille ans); 7 t ’ ‘ , 5 
om gr pee OY ue = the wall’s surface. Across these stretch (Continued on page 212) 
_ V tia 4 : ; ; 
OFFER D—Wwein* Daffodils and Narcissi 
for Naturalizing and Lawn Planting 
¢ Our Old Dominion Collection in choicest mixture 
100 of airy and medium Trumpets, short cupped and 1000 
Bulbs lovely Poet's varieties. All first quality bulbs Bulbs 
50 grown in Virginia where their culture has j 
$8 flourished since Colonial days $82 00 
Zz ia 
i and be sv re not to overlook this very popular 
. . 
| Standard Bulb Collection Sins tienen Reon 
y made too close to the 
f e-OFFER Eso end bud and at the 
Spring flowering bulbs as noted wrong angle 
6 1000 below. A $61.50 value for. .. $55 
* 
k H+} = “4 cory Tullos - 1 name ! vertentes “ . $ oe The way the branch at the (Above) A correctly located 
eu arty ulips in 10 named varieties.... . : a ‘ 
e *100 Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers on stems a feet tall 5,00 right would appear when cut made at the proper angle 
. ame: arieties. The lips o 0 G dmother’ ; ‘ ° 
‘ wo Detignefut’ dresden santo. Ai. ne SS ut too far fromits third bud just clear of the third bud 
E *100 Breeder or Art Tulips in 10 named varieties. Shaped like Darwins—Won- 
derful pastel shades 7.00 : } 
100 Grape Myacinths—Heavenly Blue. Charming in the Border or Rockery 4.00 (Below) “B” indi- 
100 Bedding Hyacinaths 4 different colors 14.00 
100 Deg Tooth Viclets—(Erythronium srs , 5.00 V4 cates well spaced, es- 
(Blue “‘hionodoxs veliest of early Spring owers é 
ag RB eee wu oa ~ ae . m4 ¥ uy tablished spurs; fs f vt 
M) 100 Creeus in 4 colors, first size bulbs 4.00 rg a gy new growth to he | 
i 1000 961.50 "aaa pruned flush > Nye TS 
: *Rioom in May and June. All the rest bloom in April and May-—the Crocus earliest of y- vy uP 
; all, as soon as the snow melts, - ; 
NOTE-—-Any single group may be ordered separately at l 
price listed above. Send for our complete Full Bulb List. ( 
| 
Schli B | : 
F MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc Here the early growths By the end of summer 
. ! ‘ ] : , ett Be Rents ] 
. Madison Avenue (near 59th St.) New York City are shown in July, spurs will be de et 
ready to be cut off at the dark spots. (Left 
N. B.—All Bulbs sent Postpaid, except on orders from Canada and West of the Teer a RE The following lial 
Mississippi—add 35e to each collection to cover extra postage. where the lines indicate The following ye 
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Plant Now ee a 
LANT it before the groun 
Reg q] Lily F betes: so that next Faas 
you can have the lovely re 
beauty of its high-headed, a 
grance-giving blooms. 
Blooms born in abundantclusters, 
sometimes ten to a single stalk. 
They are an exquisite pearly 
white, with under side of petals 
tinged with a brownish pink,defy- 
ing description. 
No matter where you live, this 
choice lily will thrive and mul- 





LILY PRICES 
Per 10 | Per 100 


6inch bulbs $4.50 $40 


7“ « 850] 50 tiply. Needs no petting. 
8s“ * 7.00] 65 

o* « "el. Send for 

9 “ andup 10.00} 100 


Hardy and Alpine Plant 
Catalog 
You have wanted an illustration side by 
side of each plant’s name and description. 


Now here it is ready for you. 
pages of them. 


Pages and 


In this catalog you'll find a surprising array 
of hardy plants, flowering bulbs and the in- 
creasingly interesting Alpine or rock plants. 
Send for it. Don’t include postage. We 
feel that’s our part. 


The Wayside 
Gardens Co. 
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Better Fence than ever before 


Wrought Iron Fence for the frontage lends dignity 
beyond compare. Yet it is not over expensive for 
even modest homes, 

Afco Chain Link Fence is now made of steel with 
copper alloyed in it to make the wire non-rusting, 
and then—after the fabric is woven—it is given a 
heavy coating of zinc, so that moisture cannot even 
reach the rust resisting wire. This 1927 standard 
Afco Chain Link Fence is the best of investments. 


Let us tell you how little a good fence 
really costs—or send our fence style Catalog 


_ American Fence Construction Co 
E$* 221-3 West 57th Street, New York, N. a 


Tennis Fences Poultry Runs 


TT 





















§ LUTTON = V-BAR 





LUTTON Leadership 


is founded on 
Owner Satisfaction 


N greenhouses as in everything else, from Automo- 
biles to Zeppelins, there is always one name that 
stands for quality as opposed to quantity. The Lutton 
V-bar greenhouse, based on fundamental patents, has 
an enviable record of over fourteen years of solid 
satisfactory service. 


Success has encouraged imitation, but the sub 
stantial growth of the Lutton V-bar business has con- 
tinued, due, not so much to advertising or salesman 
ship, as to the inherent 
worth of the green- 
house itself and the sci- 
entific principles of its 
V-bar construction, 
casting less shade than 
any other. Originated 
and patented by Lutton. 


Double Thick 


A 


Zinc Glazw 
Pont — e 






All over the country, 
on the finest estates as 


well as on the modest Fo 


Air W Guff 
homesteads, Lutton V- ( Cypress) 
bar greenhouses are Galvanized Sfeei yv-Sar 
giving their owners 


cause for congratula- 

tion. Beauty of appearance, the utmost in productive 
capacity, the maximum of sunshine, the minimum of 
shade, absolute freedom from condensation drip, all 
combine to enhance the Lutton reputation. Rust 
and decay are practically eliminated, and never has 
it been necessary to replace a cypress core on account 
of deterioration. 


Typical of the class of Lutton V-bar owners are 
the following: 


Emit WINTER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Dr. Cuarces V. Parerno, 


New York, N. Y. 


A. C. Burrace, Husert T. Parson, 
Beverly, Mass. “Shadowlawn,” West End, N. J. 
W. W. Knicut, E. L. Forp, 
Toledo, Ohio. Detroit, Mich. 
Moses Taytor, 
Newport, R. I., and Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 





The Lution booklet, ‘‘'Greenhouses of Quality,” 
will be sent you on request. 
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Corgeous Springtime 


oy a Blooms 


“a SHUMWAY'S 


r' ; Lett 

ote) Fy) "Pedigreed Bulbs 
Yer yu Produce the Anticipated Results 
A beautiful springtime garden, radiant with gorgeous 
blooms, is the result of careful fall planning. Now is the 
time to plant tulips and other bulbs to insure the most 
pleasing results 








‘Pedigreed” Bulbs are the finest obtainable. 
them! All Bulbs except 
Holland's most 
contracts specifying largest sizes only. 


Some of the colle of Darwin, 
Breede: 


Shumway’s 
We 


imported 


pruarantec Narcissus are 


direct from reliable growers, 


outstanding ctions 


listed 


Cottage, and 


below tor 


Tulips are your consideration. 
Collection A—$25.00 Collection B—016.50 
100 Ib 1» Mixture 17 Variet £3.00 50 Darwin Tulis 17 varieties $ 1.65 
10 | f | 0 S50 Breeder Tulips 15 1.85 
100 ¢ 12 00 $0 Cottage Tulips 12 1.65 
100 Cy 5 ; 2.35 50 Parrot Tulip 5 6 1.75 
so S : ' 2.50 S50 Na 5 4.25 
100 Na 5 oe RS sO Cr 5 1.20 
Ss Hya 10 ‘ +25 SH 10 ‘ 3.25 
$75 $26.10 325 $15.60 





Special Price of $25.00 Special Price of $14.50 
Collection A-1—849.00 Collection B-1—$28.00 


Do f j 1150 Double the abo 650 bulbs 


Collection C Collection D 


Haamony Boaver or 1 i A Tuur Borver or Brinirancy 
4 ! ' | } \ i} k $1.10 25 Bartigon Carmine Crimson $1.30 
1) > " Lila 1.40 25 Kir Harold-—Ruby Crimson 1.30 
\ \ t 1.50 25 La Tully Noir—Black 1.45 
\i i y 1.30 25 In Y \ y 1.30 
( I t ilmon | 1.10 25 Val n \ 1.45 
i Boll Lila 1.50 25 Scariet Beaut Bril’nt S | 1.30 
\i Moor Pu Yel 1.60 25 Farneor Sand R Scar. 1.30 
I Ss ry Lila 1.30 25 A Ker Yello 1.50 
100 $10.70 200 bull $10.90 


Special Price of $9.75 
Collection C-1—$19.00 
50 each of abov 400 bulbs 


Collection EB 


Special Price $9.75 
Collection D-1—$19.00 
50 each of above—400 bulbs 





Tue Tose Borner Suraeme 
Br der or Art Tulip 
25 Don Pedro—Coff Brown $ 1.75 
28 Klos k l I 1.75 
28 1 n Pury h | wn 2.40 
25 St. Jar Lilac R 3.40 
25 Apr t Apr t-orang 1.75 
25 Cardinal Mannine——Rosy V 1.35 
25 Lucifer Terra Cotta Orang 3.40 
28 Golden Rron Golden Brona 1.35 
2s Le X1\ Purple, Gold Ede« . 340 
225 Bulbs 20.55 


Very Special Price of $18.50 
Collection B-1—8$36.00 


Double above, 450 bulbs 
New Lowered Prices 
Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink % 5.00 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmir 1.75 
Raronne Tonnay Vivid Pink 1.75 
Rartigon Carmine ¢ n 4.00 
Rev. H. Fwhank Lila Blue Ba +.00 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black 4.75 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink 4.75 
Valentin Violet 5.00 
Scarlet Beauty Seca 4.25 
Yellow Darwin 4.00 
Breeder 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color 4.75 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon 
Shaded 5.00 
1200 Bull 100 of each 49.00 
600 Bulb 50 of eacl 25.00 


300 Bulbs 25 of each 12.75 


Superfine ommptg fre ta Size Bulbs 
Darwin T ‘ 7 Var 100 f rf& 3.00 


Breeder 1 P a ; SO 
Cottage Tuliy 12 “ 00 
Early Single Tulips...12 0“ oF 3.00 
Early Double Tulips.. 12 “ “ 00 
Crocu € “ “ Pat 
Hyacinths 10 “ “ « 13°95 


50 bulbs of any of the above at the 100 rate. 
fil Prices Include Delivery Charges 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures @ 
Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacintha, 
Lilies, etc. Warre Topay / 


R.H. SHUMWAY,SEEDSMAN Dept. “A” 
Established 2870 
118-122 So. First Se. 


great variety of 


Crocus, Peonies, 


Rockford, Ill, 


THE 
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(Continued from page 


leave on the tree until its roots are 
finally firmly fixed, or, as the 
dener would say, the tree 
lished itself. 

The main trunk of the tree is your 
“vertical leader”, and this must be 
secured to the wall with a loop, or to 
tying. Allow enough 
in either to prevent the bark of the 
chafed, but 
remember that the 
firm 
Take care, also, so 
to place the loop that it won’t damage 


var- 
has estab- 


wires by room 
tree becoming cut or 
at the tiyne 
leader must be held by it in a 
vertical position. 


same 


any new buds or shoots. 
Next fix the 
that they 


two lateral leaders so 
will frrow in opposite direc- 


tions, and horizontally along the wall, 
tying them as you did the vertical. 


What you are aiming at is to grow 
your vertical leader to the top of the 
wall, and a series of horizontal lateral 
leaders right and left, at 
equal distances, right up the wall. 


branching 


THE TYING 


A very 


is the ty 


vital part of tree training 
ng. The branches are attached 
means of tarred gar- 
dening string (in France pliable green 
twigs are commonly used). Cut the 
string in lengths. Tie the center of a 
leneth firmly at the 
and then tie the 
iround the branch, finish- 
ing with a slip-knot bow. And 
bow 


to the wires by 


iround the wire 


‘equired point, two 
nds loosely 
as this 


will need enlarging and re-tying 


as the branches grow, leave the ends 
long enough to allow for this. Pay 
close attention to the position of buds 


or fruit spurs when tying, so that you 
do not damage 

By July 
tablished 


new 


them in the process. 

your tree should have es- 
itself, and be 
shoots, and 


putting out 
start the 
This 


interesting. 


now you 
stage of the 
is always exciting and 
You want vour three leaders to de- 
velop as quickly as possible, so in order 


pruning training. 


to divert as much growing energy into 
you must check all 
non-essential rrowth. 


them as you can, 
This you do by 
pinching or nipping off with finger 
and thumb the from all 


eyes shoots 


except the tips of the three leaders. 
These nipped shoots will presently 
form the stubs for fruit spurs. 


Then in September cut back these 
nipped shoots to three buds 
that is, a length of 
three buds on it. Use 
when pruning, 


leaving, 
with just 
knife 


a slicing 





shoot 
a sharp 
and cut with 
movement from the under side of the 
branch, upwards and away from the 
trunk. 

The second year’s growth should be 
vigorous, and during the 
will have to decide 
will keep to form the second and third 
lateral leaders. The lateral 
should be as evenly spaced as possible. 

Having these laterals, nip 
back all the shoots on the tree except 
the tips of the leaders. Fasten these 
leaders in position on the wires. 

Naturally the laterals will have a 
tendency to turn up 


summer you 
which shoots you 


leaders 


chosen 


, but this can easily 
be corrected while the wood is young. 
Don’t train too near the end of any 
though, and be very careful not 
to damage any buds. 

Early in the training process you 


shoot, 








will need to learn the difference be- 


House & Garde 


THE WALL 


210) 


ON 


tween wood buds and fruit buds. 


Apples this is very easy, and a litt 
study will soon show you which 
which. Ask some fruit grower in tl 


neighborhood to point out to you t 
buds on a matured tree. Once havi 
seen them, you will have no me¢ 
difficulty in recognizing them. B 
you will have to learn each varie 
of fruit as you take it up, for eac) 
has its particular characteristics. 

The lowest laterals, of course, de- 
velop more quickly than the upp 
ones, and you must select on each of 
them six buds, which are to grow into 
short vertical shoots. All ai oth 
shoots must be nipped back July 
and August, then cut back to fs 
bud length in September, to promot 
fruit spurs. 

When the chosen short verticals 
(take that they are well and 
evenly spaced) are tall enough, nip 
each one, and let it develop shoots of 
its own. 


care 


They should stop short of tl 
horizontal leader just above them. 

With the winter comes more prun- 
ing. This winter pruning takes place in 
the dormant period, after the leaves 
have dropped and before the next 
spring growth begins. This, like plant- 
ing, varies according to climatic con- 
ditions, between November = and 
March. 

The object of winter pruning is to 
cut out all superfluous wood, leaving 
nothing but Study 
each leader in turn, from the root up- 
or from trunk to tip; consider 
of the shoots on it, and de- 
cide which you will keep for fruit. 
These shoots must be evenly spaced, 
and sufficiently far apart to prevent 
the fruit which will develop on them 
from rubbing each other. “Never less 
than six inches apart” is a safe rule. 


permanent shoots. 


wards, 


each one 


All the other wood must be cut off 
cleanly, close to the parent branch. 
On all leaders not fully grown 


leave the tips intact. When a leader 
has covered the length allotted to it, 
nip out the eye of its bud to prevent 
it growing further in that direction. 

Winter pruning on well cared for 
espaliers is exceedingly light work, 
and the only tools needed will be 
sharp pruning knife and the use of 
sécateurs. There should never be any 
need for a pruning saw. 


INSPECTION 


The method of tying 
has already been explained, 
very vital question of tying doesn’t 
end with that first fastening into 
place of the leaders. Once every 
month, without fail, you 
systematically over the whole tree, 
inspecting the ties and testing them for 
size. If there is the very remotest 
danger of squeezing, scrap the string 
and replace with a fresh one, or en- 
large the existing one if the ends ar 
still long enough. 

Supposing you want to reduce thi 
tying to a minimum, of course, ther 
is the “cordon” form of training, 
which provides for only vertical lead- 
ers without side branches. The cordon 
is also to be recommended when you 
want to the largest possible 
assortment of fruit in a given space. 

(Continued on page 216) 
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; W/HIS season finds 
us with the best selection of Virginia and 
Carolina Boxwood that we have ever 


offered to lovers of this wonderful old 
OVA ad evergreen. 


Some are over 100 years old, ranging in 
height from 2 to 8 feet, and their informal 
shape gives testimony to their age. Their 
B quiet, restful, and peaceful appearance 
O y a W O O is entirely unlike any other evergreens. For 
the convenience of our eastern customers 
we keep from 200 to 300 specimens at our 
. . N. Y. office and warehouse, 460 Eleventh 
mm All Sizes Avenue, so that personal inspection can be 
made to suit your planting requirements. 
We have over 100,000 small boxwood from 
6 to 8 inches, for bordering rose and flower 
gardens, as shown above. They are field 
grown and will withstand the northern 
climate satisfactorily. All inquiries will 
have prompt attention by addressing either 
our New York or Virginia offices. 


Royal Oak Boxwood Farms, Inc. 
C. S$. Wassum, President 
Marion Virginia 








New York office and warehouse—460 Eleventh Avenue + Longacre 5663 














| Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


















‘Rose orld | 


SE 


NSE) a | , | ‘HE astonishing success that 


Fall planters from Maine to 
California are having with Peter- 
son’s, hardened, field-grown Roses 
(now shipped in the Fall only), is literally the talk 
of the rose world, the story of which is fully told in 
the Fall 19277 issue of 


‘‘A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES”’ 


A copy of this issue, the most beautiful and helpful one 
we have ever published, will be sent to all rose lovers 
on request. 

Among other things it tells you how we will insure you 
against any and all losses over the first Winter. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 














You cannot 
afford to neg- 
lect getting an 
estimate fro 
FISKE before 
buying: 

Fencing of 
Wire Mesh, or 
~ Wrought Iron 
Entrance Gates 
Garden Furniture 
Fountains 
Weathervanes 


one oe: seen 


yp <tr 
Aquaria 
Stable Fittings 



































METTOWEE STONE 


in variegated colors 


Appeals to every garden enthusiast 


Its charm cannot be described 


Let us send you our pamphlet “B” containing 
many beautiful illustrations. Also ask for the 
name of our nearest dealer 


\ VENDOR:SIATE:@-#: 


‘ *EASTON +» PENNSYLVANIA: 






































Zartlett’s is a complete 
tree health service 





HE fewer trees you have, the more reason for insur- 

ing their preservation and vigor for generations to 
come by entrusting them to Bartlett care. The Bartlett 
Associates are a group of entomologists, plant and tree 
pathologists and trained tree surgeons who have devoted 
their lives to this one profession. They supervise the 
work of a large group of Bartlett trained tree experts. 
In these years we have been pioneers in developing new 
methods and practices exclusively Bartlett, now recog- 
nized and proved as distinctly superior methods in 
advanced tree surgery and hygiene. 

Bartlett Associates first used steel cables for strength 
ening weak crotches. We first perfected practical light 
ning protection for trees. We were first to guarantee 
cavity work; to study tree starvation and to develop and 
apply a balanced tree ration. 

The Bartlett Heal Collar, inducing neat, uniform 
healing around all sides of the cavity, including top and 
bottom, and Vick's Nuwud, a remarkable filler of a light- 
ness and composition approximating natural wood 
these are exclusive Bartlett features particularly appeal- 
ing to those who demand superior results. 

You will be wise to rely on the advice and services of 
Bartlett Experts. It will cost you no more (probably less 
by contract) and you will find it safer in the end. Write 
for copy of our interesting, illustrated booklet, “Adding 
Generations to Trees.” 





Jhe  A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branches: 
Philadelphia Orange, N. J. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 
Westbury, L. I. Chicago 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Danbury, Conn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Captain Cook room there are columns 
at the ends, these being surmounted 
by blocks extending through the en- 
tablature to the shelf. Doorways us- 
ually had these end-blocks, but the 
side-casings were often like those at 
Whitehall. Nor did the mantels them- 
selves by any means always have 
columns—flat, paneled or fluted pi- 
lasters were very common. And we 
find these mantels both with and with- 
out overmantels of Adam form and 
decoration, those without being the 
norm. 

In short, in the many varied adapta- 
tions of the style in America it made 
itsel f attenuation 
and in character of ornament. There 
were even such survivals as in the 
Pierce (Nichols) house at 
Massachusetts, where no less a man 
than Samuel McIntire carried out in 
the East Parlor the architectural treat- 
ment of the earlier style but in the 
Adam manner. 


most manifest in 


Salem, 


When Palladian windows remained 
they were usually simplified, but we 
now find arched windows, and from 
about 1810, those with which many 
apartment-houses have made _— us 
familiar, triple flat-headed windows, 
those at the sides being narrower than 
that at the center. The sash-bars were 
now made lighter, and sometimes the 
sills were at the floor. 

The Classic Revival may be treated 
briefly here, for, though its inception 
was much earlier, it did not get into 
full swing till about 1825. It would 
seem that ripening circumstances had 
occurred some years before this and 
the delay in fruition is somewhat 
puzzling. As America was the first 
great republic to be established in 
modern times it was rather natural 
for us to look back to and in a measure 


PAGES FROM A 


identify ourselves with the Republi 
of Rome. France took the same atti 
tude in the seventeen-nineties. Th 
“back to antiquity” movement wa 
everywhere in the air. Jefferson wa 
the American pioneer, in his sketcl 
for remodelling the Governor’s hous: 
at Williamsburg, about 1779. He ad 
hered to Roman forms but other 
travelled back still further and adopte: 
the Greek order. The Thaddeus Bur 
house at Fairfield, Connecticut, th 
first known example of its employ 
ment in domestic architecture, wa 
built as early as 1790. From then on 
ward the movement had its effect, an: 
especially in public buildings, but 
thirty years elapsed before its wid 
adoption in dwellings. Our sympathie 
with the Greek struggle for indepen- 
dence (1821-27) turned this incipient 
movement into a craze, and till 1850 
Greek Revival architecture swept th: 
then-existing country. 

No other such complete statement 
of an interior of this style is known 
as the architect’s own water-colo: 
rendering of the drawing room of the 
John C. Stevens house, New York 
City, of about 1830, preserved in th 
New York Historical Society and here 
reproduced. The entire wall surface 
is plain and painted grey. The en- 
tablature is carried around the room, 
the notable architectural feature being 
the double screen between the rooms, 
with its Ionic columns from the floor. 
The mantel is of Directoire style and 
of white marble with bronze mounts. 
The console-table is likewise of marble 
and of Roman design, with tripod and 
urn of bronze and gold surmounting. 

The accessories of this interior will 
be described, with those of the earlier 
periods, in the next and final article 
of this series. 
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than a dozen or more far-flung acres. 

It is said that when the ladies of the 
Garden Club descended on these parts 
some months ago, they yawned politely 
behind their hands at the big estates 
which had been laid out by profes- 
sionals and maintained by an army of 
gardeners; but when they came to the 
little home-made and home-tended 
gardens, they went into ecstacies. Our 
respect for the Garden Club has gone 
up several notches since we heard that. 

The Undesirables. In the. Book of 
Chronicles you find the perfect re- 
mark about those people—and plants 
—who are a nuisance. Jehoran, King 
of Judah, having lived an evil life, 
is gathered to his fathers. Then the 
chronicler remarks, “And he departed 
without being desired.” 

While not many people affect us that 
way, some do, especially those callers 


who, having read the sickly sentiment 
about none coming too early and none 
staying too late, proceed to practice it. 
Some flowers affect us the same way. 
They act as if they have no homes. 
They sprawl all over the borders, grab 
a lot of room, spill their seeds on all 
sides or throw out roots in all direc- 
tions. The next year their progeny 
becomes a menace. Physostegia is a 
plant of which we said last Fall that 
it departed without being desired. This 
year its descendants are back again. 
Anthemis tinctoria is another. If some 
of those lovely new lupines would ac- 
quire that habit we might think dif- 
ferently of it. Just now we have 
dispatched a huge Evening Primrose 
that grabbed more space than _ its 
blooming justified. Its name has now 
been added to those which Won’t Be 
Tried Again in my garden, 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





By Bobbink & Atkins 


Revised edition, profusely illustrated, describing and pricing nearly 
a thousand varieties of older favorite Roses, as well as the newest 
novelties. Accurate descriptions are given, with comments on their 
merits and demerits. All are perfectly classified and arranged to 
make ordering easy. 


Roses for Autumn Planting 


From our experience in growing and studying Roses we have 
selected several varieties which we believe will meet the requirements 
of experts and amateurs. 


Group No. 1 Group No. 2 


Capt. F. Bald—velvety crimson. Eldorado—clear yellow. 
Diadem-—copper orange and salmon, Etoile de Hollande—red. 
Diana—-silvery flesh. Hortulanus Fiet—ochre yellow. 
Elsie Beckwith—rosy pink. Innocence—pure white. 

Feu Joseph Looymans—pinkish buff, Mme. Alexandre Dreux—yellow. 
Flammenrose—orange- yellow. Padre—-copper scarlet. 
Independence Day——yellow buds. Rev. F. Page Roberts—golden yellow. 
Pax Labor—pale yellow. Roselandia—golden yellow and 


Souvenir de Claudius Pernet—true cream. 
yellow. Sunstar—deep orange. 

Souvenir de Georges Pernet—terra- Capt. Ronald Clerk—scarlet and 
cotta pink. orange. 





One plant each of these 10 Roses.$1 Q One plant each of these 10 Roses,¢ 
specially priced for fall shipment specially priced for fall shipment 15 


Both collections combined for $25 
Our Specialties include potted plants for immediate planting, 
Magnolias in variety, Japanese Maples, evergreen and deciduous 
Azaleas, Cotoneasters, Climbing Hydrangea, vines and climbers. 
Ask for special list. 


In your request it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant as we issue several catalogues 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 

















Duckham still leads with 
Superb Delphiniums 











New types flowering 
for the first time 
this Summer are 
positively amazing 


HERE is, without question, a prevailing 

“Delphinium craze’’ among the American 
garden loving people, and there are few who 
can question the fact that in 5 years my 
Delphinium Hybrids have been largely in- 
strumental in producing this “craze’’, earn- 
ing for these noble flowers, the tremendous 
popularity they so richly deserve. 
My introductions in past years were the 
forerunners of the better Delphiniums of 
the present time. 
By the importation each year, of still finer 
types and new colors, from exclusive Eng- 
lish private sources, my field rows are con- 
tinually revealing amazing products of floral 
beauty, truly “Wonders of the wily ways 
of Plant Wizards.”’ 


Prices of my “Inimitable Mixed Hybrids” 
remain as before: 


Per dozen, $11.00; per 100, $85.00 
Selected types and colors; not previously 
distributed. 

Each $2.50; $5.00; $7.50 and up 


Descriptive catalogue mailed free on request 








William C. Duckham 


Rose and Hardy Plant Specialist 
Madison (Sox #) New Jersey 


Visitors are cordially 
invited to my trial grounds 
during September 



































Evergreen Walls 
that Never Break 


Fifty-mile gales, beating from the open sea, rushing 
over a hill-top, or roaring across the plains, may bend a 
group of Jack Pines, but rarely does a tree break. Sway- 
ing, bending, twisting, they come back unscathed. Because 
of their hardiness Jack Pines are ideal for seashore plant- 
i ing, resisting wind and salt spray. Large size trees for 
i quick effect are available at Hicks. 





BOT 





Big Lindens, Oaks, Maples, with tops as wide as the road, can 
be moved successfully by our methods. Dug today, they can be 
in place tomorrow, unless distance prevents. 












Here, too, you can find shrubs so large that you will need only 
one for results, instead of four or more small ones crowded to- 
=< gether. 





toh 












ae Come to the nursery, select and tag the trees you 
want. If you cannot come, ask for a copy of Home 
Landscape, which contains much information about the 
rare evergreens, shrubs and trees found at Hicks. 


B26 HICKS NURSERIES 


ps Rte ? Box H, Westbury, L. I., New York 
See 
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oh 2 














BOXWOOD 


for Permanence 


HIs Boxwood is hardy, with deep green 
J foliage. It needs no protection in our 
severe winters. Please don’t confuse it with 
Southern grown Box, which is lighter and 
far more tender. 


We can supply excellent root pruned speci- 
mens up to 16 inches high, and smaller plants 
for edging. 


Large Flowering Shrubs 


Twice transplanted—taken up in the nursery with 
big balls of earth so that they'll feel at home 
immediately after moving to your grounds. Cost 
a bit more than younger plants, but they will give 
you 1930 effects in 1928. 


Evergreens in abundance! Frequently trans- 
planted; well-shaped and healthily colored. 





HOYT NURSERIES 


New Canaan + Connecticut 











ALWAYS BUY GOOD NURSERY STOCK 
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$1,700 Buys All The Materials 
For This Crystal Garden 

H' RE’s a practical, fully equipped 
greenhouse, big enough to give 
you all the joys of winter gardening, 
loads of flowers for cutting, and an 
early start on your out-of-doors gar- 
den each year. 
$1,700 buys everything with which 
to build and equip it, heating in- 
cluded. Only mason’s materials to 
be added. Others cost less and more, 
materials onl: , or erected and fully 
equipped. 
Wrile for pictures, plans and specifi- 


cations now. Also for particulars of 
our convenient budgel payment plan, 





ELIZABETH, N. J. 





House & Garden 


IN A ROMAN VILLA GARDEN 


(Continued from page 206) 


deceive us into thinking the villa 
much more extensive than it really is. 

Of the allées only the central one is 
clipped. Entering it at the end to- 
ward the house, we come, after a few 
moments, to an oval opening, orna- 
mented with seats and a pool; then 
follows another stretch of green side- 
walls, leading to a second opening, 
shaded by high, unrestrained Ilex trees. 
Here the visible axis is stopped by a 
statue, on either side of which we 
may pass through a small iron gate 
and down rustic steps to a rond-point 
at the outer limits of the grounds. 
From this point the allées turn back 
to the right and left to complete their 
circuit of the fields. 

The outer allées apparently follow, 
throughout their length, the natural 
conformation of the ground; only the 
central one seems to be, to any consid- 
erable degree, the product of artificial 
modeling of the terrain, manifestly 
having been built up at the eastern 
end for the prolongation of the im- 
portant central axis of the plan. We 
cannot but feel that this sour-de- 
force was justified if we retrace our 
steps to the entrance gates and look 
back, through the arched passage 
of the house, down the long, fasci- 
nating line of alternating light and 
shade. First is the bright gravel, then 
the shaded archway, more gravel and 
the sparkle of white water in the first 
pool, then the soft, dark green of the 
allée, broken by the flashing of the 
second pool only to continue into the 
deep blue shadows about the statue at 
the far end which is over a thousand 
feet away. 

This rapid succession of sunlight 
and shadow, each adding to the love- 
liness of the other as the axis pro- 
gresses, is an old Roman motive, to 
be found again and again in such 
monuments as the grandiose Villa of 
Hadrian. In Villa Chigi we see how 
well it can be adopted to suit the re- 
quirements of a smaller and more inti- 
mate place. 

In its planting the villa holds true 
to the Italian tradition of restraint. 


THE ORCHARD 


While, with the passage of years, a 
confusion of nondescript shrubbery hs 
been permitted to invade some por- 
tions of the grounds, the villa’s ch 
acter is actually and permanent|y 
determined by the judicious use of 
only five plant elements, all eve-- 
greens: Ilex (Quercus ilex), Grec 
Laurel (Laurus nobilis), Box (Bux 
sempervirens), Italian Stone P 
(Pinus pinea), and Cypress (Cupres 
sempervirens). The other materi 
used are really supplementary, c 
tributing only in an incidental w 
to the whole effect. For the simplicity 
of its planting scheme alone Vi 


Chigi deserves enduring fame. V 


cannot visit it without being impressed 
by its real object lesson in the sup: 
ority of a short, well-chosen planting 
list over a long and needlessly in- 
volved one. This is all the more strik- 
ing in Villa Chigi because of the 
degree to which the place depends, for 
its form, upon plant materials. In 
comparison to the usual Italian villa, 
it has an almost negligible amount of 
architectural decoration, a lack that 
would be keenly felt were the plant- 
ing not so excellently conceived and 
so well carried out. 

In this cursory survey of Villa Chigi 
we have discovered wherein lie some 
of the factors that are summed up 
in its naive charm. Whatever other 
merits it may or may not have, it 
certainly does have charm, that serene, 
graceful, intangible quality of all 
things truly beautiful. If, in studying 
it, we have received even a part of 
its mute message, we have profited 
greatly; if we, in turn, impart to 
American gardens the spirit of what 
we have learned from Chigi, they, 
too, will gain much, for they will 
have come under the insinuating spell 
of Italian garden magic in its most 
intimate and subtle form. 


EpIToRIAL Nore: Norman T. New- 
ton who is the author of this study of 
the famous Villa Chigi, is a fellow in 
Landscape Architecture at the American 
Academy in Rome. 


ON THE WALL 


(Continued from page 212) 


You may train a single, double or 
triple stem for a cordon upon which 
to develop as many fruit spurs as are 
consistent with wise culture. 

Single cordons may be planted as 
near together as 2’, or they may be 
grown in the narrow space between 
two other espaliers. Any kind of fruit 
may be treated in this fashion. The 
Apple is the best subject for the hori- 
zontal espalier; Pear, Plum and Peach 
take more kindly to fan or pyramid 
shape, owing to their habit of growth. 
The Morello Cherry is the one ex- 
ception among fruit trees to the gen- 
eral rule of south wall location. This 
tree is obliging enough to prefer a 
north wall, and it responds cheerfully 


to espalier treatment. 

Should you have a vegetable garden 
large enough to be cut up with paths, 
it is simple to have them delightfully 
bordered with fruit trees. Make wir 
frames, nailed to stout posts driven 
firmly into the ground along each sid 
of the paths, and train the trees upon 
these frames. Take one special pr 
caution: don’t allow fruit spurs to 
project over the path, or they will be 
broken and damaged by passers-by. 

To my mind the great joy of an es- 
palier orchard is that it is a woman’s 
orchard, and one that she can perfect! 
well manage all by herself. It is 
hobby not only fascinating but prac 
tical, and takes one out into the open 
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Garden Roses 
IN anticipation of again placing before for Fall Planting 






































Villa our customers a collection of Darwin 
W. Tulips we have had a sufficient quantity _— 
ed grown so that we can offer T Is generally conceded by both professional and advanced amateur 
pes 50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs Rose enthusiasts that the very best results are likely to be obtained 
tind Finest Mixed, for $2.00 from dormant plants set out in the autumn. We have just issued a 
y ; ae D 
erik | Selected from fifteen named varieties Special Rose Catalogue 
bic ales , 4 rem, Suting fowering slaacstivel the Darwin Tulip, containing a marvelous offering of dormant plants for fall 
s foe ey are a wonderful addition to the flower garden, planting, of the World’s Choicest Varieties. It also contains 
af Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they complete cultural directions which, if followed, should enable 
a n will bloom from the middle of May to Decoration Day. anyone to grow Roses to perfection 
Villa, Mention this advertisement and send Check, Money Order, Cash or St 5 : rs 7 . 
at of call at our store, and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to perapas ser-o A modern Garden of Roses could not be started with a finer 
r the U. S. east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada, add 25c. ($ 2. 25). collection than the famous 
lat 
ylant- ; For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties, so the colors may be studied, ‘ 
* we offer a Collection of 10 each of 10 varieties separately labeled for $5.00. Dreer Dozen Hybrid-Teas 
Our Fall Bulb Catalogue containing a complete list of High Quality Bulbs HIS collection | ' made up of find it . selection of truly high-grade 
“hic for Autumn Planting sent on request. twelve outstanding varieties noted varieties that will be a credit to any 
Chigi for their freedom of bloom, length of — garden. 
some | blooming season and wide range of We will supply one each of the 
-d up q | colors. It includes such famous varie- Dreer Dozen, in strong two-year-old 
other ties as Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, dormant plants for $11.00 delivered to 
ve, it Radiance, Los Angeles, Imperial Po- any Post Office in the U.S. Fall cata- 
erene, i 30-32 Barclay Street H. Mow Yook tentate, etc., etc. Altogether you will logue also mailed free on request. 
‘ all a ———— . ) a HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
dying 
irt of . PY: nt OD acpi 
-ofited 
a 3% 
irt to - 
what A 
they, for Beautiful Spring Blooming 
will 
» mpell HYACINTHS ~ TULIPS ~ NARCISSI 
most ° 
Order These Specials! ed 
Four Popular May Flowering 3$ 
Ne We 
dy of 
dy TULIPS 
ow in 
Solita at Prices Lower Than Last Year! ne 
HESE four varieties are basic in 
every garden of first-quality flow- sf 


, ers—Sirene, John Ruskin, Inglescombe 
For thirty-five years, the Pink, Inglescombe Yellow. 

Bulb and Seed House of 

Hosea Waterer has sup- 10 bulbs of each (40 bulbs) $ 2.25 


Protection 





plied a steadily growing 25 “ © ®™ (100 “ ) 4.75 We 
Notice how Page Chain Link Fence—with its ange of customers. That 59 « « « (200 “ ) 9.00 oY 
distinctive square mesh—is on guard around ee ee a ee Oa ) 17.50 3 
\ neat oti ‘ . 
hundreds of homes. Back of it children play en, — from 
in safety—and property is secure from tres- a . For a mass formation of glorious hues, 
rarden ? : This season we are better &* 100 bulbs of each variety! 
oie passing. Sturdily constructed of copper bear- : nae X -d ‘ bef 
valle ing steel, heavily galvanized after weaving. op across od poe Pea HYACINTHS 
» wit All fittings, too, zinc coated to resist rust. With many other splendid (Named Bedding) 
cen , Nati 1S ° offerings, we have achoice Extra Selected, Good Size Bulbs 
ah aide wt ationa ervices* variety of Font Red and Rose—White, Blue. Yellow. 
‘ Cagis he é F DUTCH BULBS i yod- 25 cents each; $2.50 per doz., $16.00 
s upon Z A nearby Page distributor will submit plans lagen ager meg? sam per 100. Postage extra. 
il pre- o and estimates without obligation. Write for ence has shown us that the ' 
urs to literature and his name. supply seldom holds out. PAPER WHITE PY 4 
I j Hence we advise ordering 
wi ye ; 


early. Grandiflora Narcissi 38 


-by. PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION Our New Fall Catalogue For Growing indoors in pebbles 


an es- shows many illustrations in Mammoth Bulbs $1.25 Doz., $9.00 per 100 

alee 215 North Michigan Ave. Dept. K6 natural eqers, ef Tulips. Monster Bulbs $1.75 Doz.,$12.00 per 100 : 
— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Write tor Free Copy today. ESTABLISHED 1892 ve 
It is ; Offices in All Principal Cities ry’ 


t prac 


e open P AGE — FENCE | HOSEA WATERER 


America’s first wire fence & since 1883 
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| THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


INDOOR BULBS IN WATER 





OW that the season for forcing bulbs for indoor bloom is 
at hand, it is appropriate to note that a frequent cause of 






trouble lies in keeping the water at too high a level for those kinds cAmerica’s 

which are grown in bowls and jars. If the liquid does more than Finest Collection 

touch the bottoms of Hyacinth and Paperwhite Narcissus bulbs, 
| to mention two of the most satisfactory kinds, there is danger that Over 75 varieties of 

they will rot. 

Care should also be taken to place the containers in a dark, Japanese 

fairly cool place for three or more weeks after they are just Rose Flowering and 

planted, in order to develop root growth before the top growth f P 

makes much progress. Unless this is done the bulbs will be unable Weeping Cherries 


to put forth the effort required to bring foliage and flowers to 


and Chinese | 
Flowering Crabs | 


full perfection. 


CONCERNING LILAC PRUNING 





| iN a general rule, autumn is not the time to prune spring- Peonies and Iris | 
flowering shrubs because the blossom buds are already formed Send for Catalog or Special | 
and any productive wood removed at this time will mean a direct List of Peonies and Iris 

| loss of next season’s floral display. Of course, dead wood can be cut 

| out advantageously, but in the majority of cases that is the only We furnished the Japanese Gov- 

Gives the essential touch to growth that should be touched now. ernment with more than 1500 
There is one kind of pruning, however, that can be done in flowering trees which they pre- 
eae halland garden autumn as well as at any other season. This is the removal of those — N ae ae od honor | 
Jars, vases, benches, bird baths, strong-growing but undesired suckers which sometimes start up in es 

ae age disks, ove. ia considerable numbers from the roots of the Lilacs, eventually Soo 
fired terra cotta. forming large clumps unless suitable steps are taken to control 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent upon ; ee 4 : = ; P . ‘ *> energy which A E WOHLERT 
cailid al ieb cute dn ehamete them. These growths use up a lot of the plant’s energy i 


should go into the main trunk or trunks, and to that extent are 
GALLOWAY TERRA COorra @. we 5 . ? 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. distinctly harmful. 221 Montgomery cAve. 































































































Established 1810 Narberth, Mont. Co., Pa. ro 
i ID i “Beautiful G 
® RAREAN? DEONIES §|| soe 
4 | . 
BAY STA gt CHEAI i Belief!” : 
| . P ° . 
s 2 si ate col- Here is an expression of admiration 
NURSERIES 13 All choice varieties from an extensive po e ; at from a noted Delphinium connoisseur, GQ 
ea lection. Twelve special combination offers at substantia 5, who recently visited my gardens and 
price reductions. Send for special offers and catalog. spent a most delightful and educative 
2p S Of 33 | hour among 600,000 
pecimen er 
ig 1 Avalanche, White, eoaeage ile Atk go p BARCLAY 
1 Duchesse De Nemours, White, each 1.00 
AUTUMN i ee i WR -eoch....-. 150 #3 || a. _DELPHINIUMS - 
J L L 2p 1 Germaine Bigot, Pe, GEC cece ses 1.50 and finest in America and includes the world re- 
PLANTING es 1 M. Jules Elie, Pink, each.........-. ye $54||| | nomned (cAdrancement’) and, “Wrexham tspes, 
sfAl l y 13 1 Karl Rose efeld, Red, each........+- Ol eat I am booking orders now for Fall delivery, all 
1 Grover Cleveland, Red, each....... 1.50 | field grown clumps: THE 
Np: the tne othe | so AG | EERE a pen 
a » ake : | xtra oice cke 00 d ‘ - 
ow, is the time to take , gg | gpa Sue er ee $9.00 es extra Specials” ks aovemb oak cee belie 
stock of your garden ia The above collection for $5.00 cash! — : B: 
22s, #83 Booklet on request 
: . alu . eon 
and grounds and make the || BROOK LODGE GARDENS att JAMES FORBES BARCLAY rs - 
additions you have visualized Se | Delphinium Specialist od 
ea) Augusta’ Michigan #3 289 Eastchester Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
throughout the summer. | het ae aaa some 
. — — = the | 
Our new handbook will || , ia , | have 
; _ : : —_ ny ae ; seed] 
give you the information you Bran 
desire. | | shee: 
ous, 
Evergreens, herbaceous Every weageny Color, Or 
: nd Form i i 
plants, flowering shrubs and Sha ea inet 
lecid t NR my may Fen Hag 
“Cc is frees, are among ardy es, etc.—Extra Large Num- in th 
re — | id ber One Mother Bulbs direct from Al 
’ ‘arieties that shoulc | . . Holland. Also House Plants for Winter 
” hoe at . ” i Ev ery Flow er Lover Needs This Book Blooming. All illustrated in colors in ites \ 
» planted at this time. “ BIG FALL BULB : 
¢ planted at this of “Approved Peonies” AND PLANT CATA: F REE lings 
‘rite co tmiareats “Approved Peonies” are the very cream of the 0G. Plant this Fall for Early Blooms , 
Write for this intere sting peony wrld, selected from a confusing mass - Tat Wein cas eset ani instr’ 
> oo — ca ieti i i . er y 2ed only i 
catalogue, or send us a list ety sk Be eae wee 6 ee a few for your own yard or thoussads — 
: : state house - 
of your requirements, on “FOUR VETERANS” Collection: Festiva Max- ee oe ee ae ae 
=i} ‘ ima, white with crimson markings; early ulis ower than before the war. Posi- “ 
which we will be very glad to Superba, mauve-pink: earlv. Monsieur Jules Elie, pete acne teen to color and form. perie 
"Oe silvery rose-pink. Felix Crousse, brilliant ruby- All First Size Bulbs. peoni 
quote prices. red. This “Four Veterans” Collection only $3.00 White todos for sour force cate @ this resul 
Waen sourias. } our Pore. on most Instructive Bulb and Plant Book tion : 
Gq ‘h I " s N — the ochester-Syracuse ghway 
Rp fee dn on hg nian INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. CONDON BROS. mant 
. H. Wraan & Sons Proprietors Box H, Baldwinsville, New York 20. F 
, Seedsmen and Flori ’ 
North Abington _ Massachusetts Box BI6 Rockford, Ilinois BR. 
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Naturalistic 
Planting 


On an extensive scale may 
be done at reasonable cost 
by shrubs, 


ferns, trees, and evergreens, 


using native 





collected from the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. ‘| 


Spruces, Hemlock, Arbor 
Vitae, Maples, Birches, 
Viburnums, and other land- 
scape necessities are avail- 


able in car lots at low prices. 


We also have a few thou- 
| sand Honeysuckles, Forsy- 
Ninebark, 


Dogwood, and other trans- 


thias, Spireas, 


planted shrubs in four to 
eight foot sizes. | 
May we quote on your re- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

quirements, or at least send 
you our catalog? 


| BOX Y, PUTNEY, VERMONT 


| 
| | 
| GEORGE D. AIKEN 


'“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Gorgeous Peontes 


that make your garden 


a Flower Show 

















THE 


rare beauty of prize-winning 
peonies makes gardens lovely beyond 
belief. 





Brand peonies are the choice of 
peony lovers everywhere. For almost | 
60 years Brand Peony Farms have ex- 
perimented, originated and developed 
some of the most beautiful peonies in 
the country. Gold and silver medals 
have been awarded frequently to their 
seedlings at national and state shows. 
Brand peonies always mean masses of 
sheer flower-beauty—graceful, luxuri- 
ous, colorful blooms on sturdy plants. 


Out of 500,000 different sorts orig- 
inating at Brand Farms, only 40 were 
selected as being worthy to be included 
in the seedling list of Brand peonies. 


All the famous prize-winning favor- 
ites with a few superb new tested seed- 
lings are offered for 1927 planting. | 
Full description, prices and complete 
instructions on peony care are included 
in Brand’s New Peony Manual. 


Every peony lover should have this 
book. It embodies a lifetime’s ex- 
perience in growing and developing 
peonies, tells what to do to get best 
results and gives a wealth of informa- | 
tion on peony culture. Write for free | 
manual and price list. Address Box | 
20, Faribault, Minn. | 


BRAND PEONY FARMS | 
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Root shoots such as these should be taken off at their very bases 
—not merely lopped off an inch or so above the ground. The 
proper way is to work the soil away from them until their actual 
junction with the roct can be reached, and cut them off cleanly 
at that point with a sharp knife or pruning shears. The earth is 
then filled in completely over the roots, which are not themselves 
exposed during the operation. 


MIXED BULBS FOR NATURALIZING 


T is a fact not always realized that the “mixed” hardy bulbs 
offered by the leading concerns are of first-class quality and 
will blossom as freely as the higher-priced sorts that are listed by 
name. The difference in cost results from the saving in production 
expense caused by the mixed bulbs being grown, harvested, stored 
and sold without the necessity of keeping them true to any 
specific color. 

These mixed bulbs are ideal for naturalizing or any other 
planting which does not call for a particular color scheme. ‘The 
named varieties are indispensable for many cases, of course, but 
their lower-priced brothers and sisters should by no means be neg- 
lected because of the mistaken impression that they are inferior. 


IMPROVED DAYLILIES 

ONG forward strides are being taken these days in the develop- 
ment of improved Daylilies, those lovely garden perennials 
which the experts know as Hemerocallis. By cross-fertilization 
and careful experimentation there have been produced new hybrid 
forms which will undoubtedly take a prominent place in the trade. 
These newer Daylilies offer a far wider range of colors than 
the varieties from which they were produced, and in many cases 


(Continued on page 220) 





Turn Dead Leaves into Rich Manure 
ON’T burn fallen leaves. Add ADCO, 


keep them moist, and they will become 
converted into the finest kind of manure. 

Do not destroy garden ref- 
use. It is more than half the 
yield of the soil. By the simple 
ADCO process it can be 
turned into excellent manure 
and so saved to enrich the 
ground. 

There is nothing like ma- 
nure. Nothing can take its 
place. By using ADCO now 
you can have quantities of it 
for next year. 

Your seed house can supply you with 

ADCO, or it can be had direct from 

us. Simple directions accompany every 


package. Drop usa card and we will 
gladly send full particulars free. 


ADCO, 1740 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Peony Pointers 
For Careful Buyers 
Reduced Prices on Many 





Choice Varieties—Four Sizes 


WE have been multiplying many of the popular Peonies until 
we are able to make reduced prices on a number of choice vari- 
eties. You will find the price quoted in our Fall Catalog surprisingly 
low for the quality. Roots in four sizes. 


IRISES—A full line in many of the best sorts 
Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs—all true to name 


Write for my Fall Catalog—today 


Box H S. G. HARRIS 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Roses 
this Fall 


ALL-PLANTED roses 

are all ready to grow with 
the first warm days of Spring. 
Spring-planted roses are so 
busy getting established that 
they miss these first early 
growing days. 
Earlier roses, lovelier roses, 
more of them—that’s what 
we have in our garden—be- 
cause we plant “Star Roses” 


in the fall. 


You can do the same thing, 
for our garden is no different 
from yours except perhaps in 
size. Buy “Star Roses”, plant 
them in the fall, give them 
usual winter protection and 
you'll be ahead of spring! 


“Star Roses” are especially 
strong, vigorous plants be- 
cause they have been grown 
out-of-doors for three long 
seasons by master rose grow- 
ers. “Star Roses” are care- 
fully dug, expertly packed so 
that the roots will be always 
moist, and are shipped to you 
in perfect condition, at just 
the right time to be planted 
in your garden. 

If you haven't grown roses be- 
fore, if you haven't had satis- 
factory roses, if you want more 
good roses—we suggest that you 
order a “Star Dozen”. It is made 
up of the twelve 
best liked, most 
satisfactory roses. 
All colors. Our 
biggest selling se- 
lection. Only 
$10.50. 


Our “Fell 
profusely 





Guide,’’ 
illustrated, 
tells about the choicest 
roses as well as fall} 
planting. It is FREE. 
Send a postal today. 


The Conard-Pyle Compan 


Star Rose Growers 
Ropert PYLE, Pres. 


Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 


Star Roses are guaranteed to Noon dees 
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Toasts 
the Toastmaster 


I 1s the tastiness of the 
tastiness, says the Toast- 


Toastmaster 


Tiger Em- 
mental-Gruyere Chees 
Phe taste-jaded life of din- 


ners requires a fine discrimi- 


master about his 


nation in foods 
So the 
dinners 


leading diners and 
and dining tables and 
liger 


dining salons say 


Gsruver 
First Gruyére of Europe 
Look for the Tiger. Precious recipes 


Roethlisberger & Co 
Franklin 


on request 


Inc (Origin 1856) 178 
New York City 


TIGER 


BRAND 


Emmental-Gruyeére 
Cheese 


Street, 














v2 *’LL know good 
shade rollers by what 
they do 


poor ones by 


what they don't. Good 


rollers work quietly, 
promptly, smoothly — and 


lastingly. 


Haviland Shade 


| have been helping to make 
| 
| 





Rollers 


homes more liveable for 
the past two generations. 
When you employ this ef- 
ficient combination—good 
shade cloth and Haviland 
rollers —you automatically 
say good-bye to your shade 


troubles, 


Haviland Shade Roller 
Company, Inc. 
380 Lafayette St., New York 


HAVILAND 
Shade Rollers 


— J 
































THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


(Continued from page 219) 


the individual blossoms are of greater size. The relative lengths 


of foliage and flower stalks are also receiving the attention of 
growers working to develop strains 
Within the next 
available many forms of 


old kinds, fine as they are, 


the hybridizers, some of the 


with blossoms standing well above the leaves. 


few years we may 
Hemerocallis 


seem a bit outclassed. 


expect to have 
which will make the 


HEATED FRAMES FOR WINTER 


a RPRISING variety of either flowers or vegetables can be 
grown throughout the fall and winter in well-built outdoor 
frames that are equipped with some sort of piped artificial heat. 
It is not necessary that such quarters approximate a greenhouse in 
cither size or expense, though of course the larger structure has 
A great deal of 
and really worth-while results can be derived from even 
x 6’ size, built deeper than 
with brick or concrete sides for maximum 


far greater possibilities in the way of yield. 
pl asure 
two or three frames of the standard 3’ 
usual and, preferably, 
durability. 

The surest way to heat frames is to equip them with pipes con- 
nected directly to the regular house supply of steam, vapor or hot 
water; a hot-air system is difficult to use for such a purpose. This 
means that the frames must be located sufficiently near the house to 
permit connecting up and operating the pipes without undue loss of 
heat. If possible, butt them against the house wall so that the pipes 
will not need to be run underground for even a few feet. Let the 
pipes run entirely around the sides of the frames just above the in- 
side ground level and provide the system with adjusting valves in- 
side the house so that the amount of heat delivered to the frames 


can be regulated. 











A SAVO 
AIR MOISTENER 
will save 
Your Health 
Head from Aching 
Piano from Warping 






Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, Fuel, Paiat- 
ings, Plants, etc. 





Fill with water, heng on the back of any - 7 a ‘ * " 
radiator out of sight. Others for all types Furniture from Shrinking 
of Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Fur- -aintings from Fading 
naces, Ideal for Homes, Offices, Schools Paintings from Fading 
Hospitals, ete. A style and size “for every House Plants from Dying 
need. Write jor Free Boonist, 


77 Coal Bill, up to 25% 

SAVO MANUFACTURING COMPANY — ee 
Dept. O-10 

111 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 





ll-Year- Around 


Move Indoors 
or Out 





Steel Flower Box. 


GROW LARGER, STRONGER 
HEALTHIER PLANTS 


Self-watering and sub-irrigating 
steel boxes for windows, porches, 
ledges, sun parlors, etc. Leak 
proof; rust proof. Perfect air cir- 
culation and drainage. Six sizes. 
Write for FREE catalog. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept, F-10 
111 W. Monrce Street, Chicago, IL 


Have beautiful flowers 
ill the year around 
with SAVO FLOWER 
and PLANT BOXES. 
Fill with water only 
once a week. No sur 





face watering. Six sizes. 











DGUB ors Woven Wood Reitec, 
* pe SiA'Hien 4 at rey 


eh? >: BODbe ty TT, 
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An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. Made in 
France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 


ft. sections, in two heights, 4° 11” and 6’ 6”. Easy to erect. Moderate in cost. 
Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water St., New York City. 
Write for Free Book of Illustrations 
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House & Garden 





Re ae 


pes photograph—learn free the little 
steps needed to bring your particular 
complexion to the pink of perfection- 

to that soft, crystal clear smoothness and 
velvety texture so desired. Picture re- 
turned with reading. Learn how to ban 


ish “‘age lines”, wrinkles, crow’s-feet, 
flabby or sagging skin, muddy com 
plexion. How to restore girlish contour 
freshness and radiance to the face. 


Facial Exercise—the secret that 


keeps stage stars young 


My simple, safe system of physical 
culture for the face puts snap and life 
in complexion, rejuvenates skin, ban- 
ishes wrinkles, and keeps you perma- 
nently radiant. Pleasant—takes 5 min- 
utes a day. In 15 days you'll feel like 
a new woman. I've retired from the 
stage to teach pupils all over the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my 
free booklet. You are not obligated. Just 
get the facts. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, INC. 
Dept. 1031, 5 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 








Enchantment, luxury, com- 
fort: imprisoned in No. 4711 
Bath Salts; magically released 
as you spray a redolent half- 
handful into your waiting tub! 
The water is gratefully soft; 
your skin retains its youthful 
glow and smoothness; and 
fatigue yields to a new vitality. 
No. 4711 may be had in ten 
fashionable odors. 


°471)= Bath Salts 


Made in U. S. A. by 


Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 








New York 








Oct 
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It shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep the 


toilet bowl clean! And yet how dis- 
agreeable a task it used to be. For now- 
adays Sani-Flush removes every mark, 
stain and incrustation. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. That is all. 

Sani-Flush gets down into the hidden, 
unhealthful trap, dispels all foul odors 

. and you know how unreachable 
that trap is with a brush! Harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep it in the 
bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can 
at your grocery, drug or hardware store; 
or send 25c for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 35¢ in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. ___ 


5 Canton, Ohio Sta 








Wash -Dry-I ron 
Allin One Day! 


~UMMER or Winter, good weather 

or bad, your clothes dry quickly in 
the Lamneck Laundry Dryer. It pro- 
tects them from dust, soot, whipping 
winds and enables your laundress to 
wash on the same day each week. 


The LAMNECK 
LAUNDRY DRYER 


banishes for all time the back-breaking 
task of lugging heavy clothes baskets. 
It makes a continuous operation of wash- 
ing, drying and ironing—because the 
dryer easily keeps pace with the washer. 
Indirect heat, thermostatic temperature con- 
trol, and natural circulation of fresh, warm 
air prevent scorching or discoloration as- 
sure perfect drying conditions always. We'll 
be glad to send you the complete LAMNECK 


story—-just write your name and address in 
the margin. 


The W. E. LAMNECK CO. 
DEPT.G. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MADE OF 





Good Housckeeping / 
Institute “ V 


#NGOT IRON 





... And Now Your Bathroom 
Can Show Individuality 


You can easily inject a note of smartness and modernity 
into your bathroom which is sorrowfully lacking in the 
ordinary home. A Stasco Seat will do this very thing. 
It’s all white with Ivory (Sheet Pyralin Covered) finish 
—the very same material used for the Pyralin Toilet 
Ware on your dressing table. 


Even though you find Stasco Seats in the finest homes, 
the cost is very moderate. Easy to clean and guaranteed 
for 5 years against cracking, peeling or discoloring. 


Ask your plumber 


STANDARD TANK & SEAT COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 








Delbrook Air Moisteners bring 
Health and Comfort 


LAcK of moisture in the home brings 
colds and lung troubles. A Delbrook 
Air Moistener is a receptacle to hold 
water made to fit the sections of your 
radiator. Just fill with water and hang 
it on the back. It removes dryness 
from the air. 


Delbrook Air Moisteners are used uni- 
versally in hospitals and in healthy 
homes everywhere. 














Four for $5 
$5.25 West of the | DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Mississippi Dept. GO, 28 Tudor St. Cambridge, Mass. 
Postage Prepaid 
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Your Fire Place 
Build It With Old 
Dirginia Brick 
Made Way Down 
In Old Dirginy 


Enough for average Fire- 





ogy ie jogeg 8) 
th Wek boat 





ADE in hand-made moulds. 
Colors are wonderful soft 
time-toned ones, Bricks look too 
years old. Made in genuine 
— Jefferson size. Takes 21 days to 


a.p. 5 fgeces) oge: 
dake nT atin yl Hie tel 





, . 98) oga)t 
AEN RLE 


~ mould, dry and burn them to place costs $18.75. F.O.B. 

ig « copectally Bigh bess for Greplece Salem, Va. Packed in bare = 
=< tie ce ee rels, padded with straw. -- 
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=e Send for circular on Fireplaces and Chimneys a 
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UNPAINTED 
FURNITURE 








f « Already i 
Rubbed Down 


and 


Sand Papered_ 
Ready for Painting 
Delightfully odd tables, chairs and 


telephone stands all ready for lac- 
quering or painting in the new 
bright colors. Dainty little pieces 
they are and so sturdily made—so 
cheerful, so useful. Yet, by finish- 
ing them yourself in the colors you 
like best you save one-half. 

Send today for the Home Beautifier 
catalog showing the many new 
pieces and artistic Decalcomania 
transfer designs with which you 
may add the last profes- >» 





° . a> 
sional touch to your handi- ae 
work, ri] =~ ] 
Free Catal a2 y/ 
ree Catalog ale) 
The Home Beautifier Bureau, Dept. G 
5511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
| Send me the “Home Beautifier’’ Catalog of Un 
painted Furniture and Decalcomania transfers with- 
out cost or obligation, 
PEER caressverecerssessceneescnsnanubestniateiasuaesseureentvesasisebvetinieeniiannedait 
Address vesoseneceooneveeesscosesonsennscesesscessceseee 
Shi 


‘HOME BEAUTIFIER 
BUREAU &38588 aM 








Clothes Closet. 
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Suppose clothes closets had no doors? Your 
closets probably would be neater and more 
orderly! Why not let K-V Fixtures create 
order, save pressing bills and systematize 
your family wardrobe. Used in thousands 
of homes, hotels and apartments. Last always. 
Get full particulars of operation, details of 
simple installation, prices and where obtain- 
able. Write Dept. 110. 
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i 
| 
| NAPE & VOGT MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
 pueteustunstantenstentuententententantestentantestand 
| Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. | 
Dept. 110, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
| Send me a copy of ‘‘The Clothes Closet and | 
| the Housewife’’ illustrating and describing | 
how the K-V Fixture may be used in new and 
| old clothes closets. Let me know, also, where | 
| K-V Fixtures may be purchased r 
Name 
| Address 
Address 





